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MORAL ESSAYS. 


Firſt Treatile. 
Of the VVeakneſs of Man. 


 — 


Miſerere melt Domine, quoniam infirmus ſum, 


I. 


RIDE is a ſwelling of the heart , by which 

man dilates and magnifies himlelf in his own ima- 

gSinations, and che 1dea, or conceit of our ſelves 

it imprints in us, is an Idea of ſtrength, of great- 

neſs, and of excellence. "Tis upon this ſcore 
Riches puff us up ; for they give us occaſion to eſteem our 
ſelvesas mighty and great. We look upon them accor- 
ding to the exprefſion of the wiſe man, as a it hold 
ſheſcering us from the injuries of Fortune, and enabling us 
to Lord it over others : Subſtantie divitis Urbs robor ts ejms. 
And hence {prings that inward haughtineſs, which is accor- 
ding to St. Augu/tine, the worm of Riches. 

II. 

The Pride of the Great, is of the ſame nature with that 
of the Rich, and, like it, conſiſts in the Idea they have of 
their own ſtrength. Now, whereas, ſhould they conſidet 
themſelves alone, they could nor fiad in themſelves where- 
with to frame this conceir Their cuſtom is, to _ _ 
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their own being whatever belongs to, or hath any con- 
nexion with themſelves. A great man, in the Idea he frames 
of himſelf, is not one fingle man alone, but a man made 
up of all thoſe, who depend on him ; and he imagines him- 
ſelf to have as many hands as they altogether have, be- 
cauſe all theirs are at his diſpoſe, and move at his pleaſure, 
A General of an Army alwayes looks on himſelf as in the 
midſt of his Souldiers. Thus it is that every one 
endeavours to fill as much room as he can in his own 
thoughts ; and it is bur to augment and magnifie the Idea 
every one there frames of himſelf, that we preſs forward, 
and ſtrive to grow great in the World ! ”Tis the end of the 
deſigns of all ambitious men; nor had Alexanger and Ceſar 
any other in all the battles they foughr. If oneſhould ask 
why the Grand Seigniear lately caus'd the death of a hun- 
dred thouſand men in Candja, with confidence one ma 
anſwer, that it was only to add to the pourtrairure which 
he had drawn of himlelf in his own mind, the Title of 
Conqueror. 
III 


This it is, that hath brought forth all thoſe haughty tiles, 
which dayly increaſe , as this inward pride grows more 
exorbitant , or leſs disguis'd. I fancy that he who firſt 
took the ſtile of High and Mighty Lord, look*d on him- 
ſelf as rais'd above the heads of his Vaſſals ; and this it was 
he would make known by this Epithete of High, fo little 
agreeable to the low lines of man. The Eaſtern much ouc- 
oes our European W orld, in the numerouſneſs of titles, 
ing much more fooliſhly vain. Entire pages are requir'd 
to contain thoſe of the leaſt of your Indian Kings ; becauſe 
there they ſer down the number of their Elephants, Reve- 
nues, and [ewels, all which compoſe that imaginary being, 
which is the Object of their Vanity. 


IV. 


Perhaps alſo, what makes us defire with ſo much paſſion 
the approbation of others, is that hereby we are lettl'd and 
fortif'd in the Idea we have of our own Excellence:for, this 
publick teſtymony gives us an aſſurancethereof;our approba- 
rors 
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rors being as many witnefſes, perſwading us we are not 


miſtaken im the opinion we have of our ſelves. 


\f 

Pride growing from Spiritual Endowments , is of the 
ſame kind with that grounded on outward advantages ; and, 
like it, conſiſts in an [dea repreſenting us co our own eyes 
as great, and making us judge our ſelves worthy to be 
eſteem'd, preferred, and reſpected : whether this Pride 
ſpring from ſome quality we diftindtly know in us, or from 
a confus'd image of ſome excellence and grandeur we attri- 
bute to our ſelves. 


VI. 

From this Idea alſo riſes the pleaſure or diſguſt we take 
in many little things ; which either pleaſe or check us,with- 
out determining the reaſon on the ſudden. We take plea- 
ſure to win at all games whatſoever, even without any ſpice 
of Covetouſneſs; and we are diſpleas'd when we looſe : 
and why ? when we looſe we look upon our ſelves as un- 
fortunate, which implies an Idea of weakneſs and miſery ; 
when we win, we ſeem happy, and this repreſents to our 
minds an Idea of ſtrength, and makes us take our ſelves for 
fortunes favourites. 'Tis with pleaſure we talk of ſicknefſes 
and dangers we have run through, for thus we appear to 
our ſelves, either ro have been Gods particular charge, or 
elle to have us'd much courage and much addreſs in over- 
coming thoſe evils incident to humane life. 


VII, . 

If therefore our Pride proceed from the Idea we have of 
our own ſtrength and our own excellence ; the beſt means 
of eſtabliſhing the contrary virtue of humility, will be to 
convince us of our own weakneſs, The tumour muſt be 
lanc'd, to give vent to the wind that ſwells it up, We muſt 
undeceive and free our ſelves from thoſe falſe lights by 
which we appear in our own Eyes Great ; by phcing be- 
fore them our own littleneſs and infirmities ; yet not fo as 
B 2 to 
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VIII, 


But ſpecial care is to be had, leaſt in doing this we tread 
in the ſteps of ſome Writers, who, under colour of- hum- 
bling and bringing down the pride of man, have endeavou- 
red to reduce his Nature to the condition of Beaſts ; bgin 
hurri'd to the excravagance of maintaining it to have no ad? 
vantages over that of theirs. * 1's true, theſediſcourles 
produce an effect quite oppoſite to what they pretend ; and 
are juſtly eſteem'd rather as diſports of Wits , then reafo- 
nings of ſerious perſons, Man hath within him a know- 
ledge fo clear, fo lively, of his pre eminence above Feaſts , 
that it is a vanity to pretend to obicure it by little quirks, 
and little idle falſe ſtories, All that cruth ir ſelf can do, is 
to teach us humility, and often we find but tuo many eva- 
ſions toelude its arguments, how lively and preſhng ſ{oever. 
What can we then expect from theſe little reaſonings , 
whoſe falſity we ſufficiently know from a boſom-wirneſs 
we cannot ſilence, 


I X, 


It is to be fear'd theſe diſcourſes, inſtead of coming from 

a ſincere acknowledgment of mans baſenels, and a deſire of 
humbling his pride, on the contrary proceed from a' ſecret 
vanity, or a taiat in nature of a yet devier malignancy For 
there are ſome, who, deſiring to live like Beaſts, find no- 
thing much humbling in thoſe opinions by which they are 
made like to them ; nay , they find a ſecret comfort : for 
they grow leſs aſhau'd of their irregular ways, which thus 
appear more conformable ro nature. Moreover they are 
plac to bring down, and leaſt with themſelves thoſe whoſe 
uſtre and greatneſs dazle them ; little care they to be of 
the 
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the fame nature with Brutes, ſo they place but in the ſame 
rank Kings and Princes , Wiſe men and Philoſophers. 

. 


RX. 

;; Let us not thenloſe time in ng Has idle Fancies for 
proofs of our weakneſs, ſince we have fo many true and 
real ones of it our ſelves; for this we need but take a view 
of our Bodies and Souls ; yet not ſuch a ſuperficial and de- 
ceitful one, as , concealing what pleaſes not , ſhall onl 
ſet before our eyes what we have a mind to ſee. No, this 
view muſt be a full diſtin and fincere one, a view making 
us appear ſuch as really we are; acquainting us with what 
wegruly have of weakneſs and ſtrength, of contemprtible, 
and great. 


X I. 

Looking then on man afar off, we preſently perceive a 
Soul and Body faſten'd and ty'd together by an unknown, 
nay, incomprehenſible knot ; by which ir comes to paſs that 
the impreſſions of the Body affect the Soul, and thoſe of the 
Soul work on the Body': whilſt nor one is able to conceive 
the reaſon or waysof this communication betwixt natures 
ſo much differing. After this, approaching nearer to take 
a more diſtin ſurvey of theſe differing Parrs, We find the 
body to be a Machine compos'd of innumerable Pipes and 
Springs, fitted to produce infinite diverſity of ations and 
motions, whether for the conſervation of this Machine, or 
for other intents to which they are direfted : That the Soul 
is an intelligefit being, capable of good or evil, of happi 
neſs or mitery : T hat there are certain ations of this Ma- 
chine. of oar Body that depend not on the Soul, and that 
there are others which need the concurrenee of her will, and 
which would not be withour it; and thateven of theſe 
actions ſome are neceſſary for. preſerving this Machine, as 
eating and drinking ; others for other purpoſes. 
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XII. 

This Machine, though ſo cloſely united to a Seul, is nei- 
ther immortal nor free from being diſorder'd or diſcom- 

'd: On the contrary, its diſpoſition is ſuch, that it can 
hat bur a certain number of years, and in it ſelf carries the 
caules of its own ruine and deſtruction ; nay, often ir is 
ſpoil'd and broken in pieces in a very ſhort time, It is ſub- 
ject, even whilſt ir ſubſiſts, to an 1nfinite of painful dif. 
compoſures, which we call diſeaſes. Phyfitians in vain 
have attempted to give us an exact catalogue of them ; they 
are more than they can know : it being 1mpoſlible this in- 
nume?rable mulcicude of ſprings and ſmall pipes, — 
to and again the humours and ſpirits of the Body, ſho 
ſubſiſt almoſt without ſome diforder. But , which is more 
grievous, this diſorder ſtays not in the Body, it fiezes on 
the mind, aMicts it, diſquiets it, and is the cauſe of its pain 
and ſadneſs. 


X1I1IL 

Man hath a power to move certain parts of this his Ma- 
chine, which are at the beck of his will, and, by the mo- 
tion of it, to ſtir and move ſome adjacent bodies, according 
to the degree of his ſtrength. This ſtrengrh is ſomewhar 
eater in one, then another ; but very inconfiderable in all ; 
© chat to bring about any work of moment, he is forced to 
make uſe of thoſe great motions he finds in nature , to wit, 
of Water, Air, and Fire. Thus his own weakneſs is ſup- 
y'd, and thus he can bring to paſs many things, which by 
imſelf he could not compaſs; but, after all rhis, all he can 
do is very inconfiderable ; and it is by taking a view of 
Man, aſliſted wich all thoſe helps his induſtry borrows from 
other bodies, we ſhall make it appear , that the vanity he 

draws from his power and ftrength, is very ill grounded. 


XIV. 
What gives birth to, and foſters up in man this proud 
conceit, is, that ſelf-love does ſo ſhut and lock him up in 
himſelf, that amongſt the innumerable things in the — 
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he onely conſiders thoſe that have ſome relation to, 6r 
connexion with himſelf, ro him his life in ſome ſort is an 
Eternity ; for he lictle regards what either went before, ot 
ſhall come aſter ; and he makes a World of that little ſphere 
of Creatures invironing him, having an influence on him, 
or on which he cana&t: and according to the place and 
room he allors himſelf in this little world, it is, that he 
frames this advantagious Idea of his own greatneſs. 


XV. 


Todiſpell this error we are ſo naturally prone to, ſeems 
the reaſon why God Almighty, having a defign to humble 
Job under his ſupreme Miſty, makes him as it were to 
come out of himſelf, ard go abroad into the wide world, td 
contemplate it, and the things whetewith it is repleniſhed; 
to the end, that ſerting before his eyes how many beings and 
efteAs there'are, ſurpaſſing not onely his ſtrength, but his 
underſtanding ; he may thereby convince him of his Impo- 
tences and weakneſs. And to ſpeak truth, what is there 
fitter to deſtroy that falſe Idea man frames of the greatneſs 
of his own being, whilſt he compares himſelf only with 
himſelf, and other men like himſelf, then to oblige him to 
contemplate all the other Creatures ; and to confiderwhat 
they diſcover to us of the infinite greatneſs of God Almigh- 
ty. The greater and more powerful God ſhall appear to 
our eyes, the leſs and feebler ſhall we find our ſelves ; and 
it is during the time we loſe ſight of his infinite greatneſs, 
that weeſteem our ſelves ſomerhing, 


XVI. 


To proſecute therefore this hint the Scripture hath given 
us, let every one confider that infinite duration that is alred- 
dy gone, and will hereafter follow ; and finding his life ſhut 
up betwixt theſe two, let him take notice what part it falls 
thereof. Let him ask himſelf this queſtion, why he began 
to appear rather at this than another inſtant of this Eterni- 
ty ? and whether he perceive in himſelf a power either to 
&ve or conlerve his own being ? Let him put to _ 
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the ſame qzere about extenſion or ſpace; let 'him' caſt the 
eyes of his mind on that immenfiry of bodies, where even 
his imagination can find no limits: let him reflect on that 


vaſt extent of matter his ſenſes diſcover ; in compariton' of F 
which,let him conſider what is fallen to his ſhare;l mean that * 


portion of matter whereof his body is made: .Ler. him view 


well what it is, and what place it fills in the Univerſe : Let | 


him endeavour to find out why it is put rather into this, 
then ſome other place of this infinite extent , wherein he is 
as it were loſt and ſwallow'd up, It is impoſſible but that 
he ſhould conclude, even the whole earth, by-this ſurvey 
to be a little dungeon wherein he finds himſelf confin d ; 
And if ſo, what muſt we ſay of the ſmall room he fills on the 
earth? 'Tis true, he hath a power to change place ; bur 
he never does this, bur his loſs is as great as what he ac- 
vires, and at all times he finds himſelf like an unpercep- 
tible atome ſwallow?d upin this immenſity of the Univerſe. 


xyIl 


To this conſideration let him add, that. of all the great 
motions which tols up and down the matter of the world, 
and hurry about thoſe vaſt bodies which rowle over our 
heads : let him add the conſideration of whatſqever hap- 
pens in this corporeal world, without dependance on him ; 
let him'put to this the contemplation of the Spiritual world, 
iz. that infinite number of Angels and evils, that prodi- 
gious number of deceaſed ; which though dead in reſpect af 
us, are nevertheleſs more lively and active than before : 
farther, let him add the conſideration of men naw living, 
who think not on him, know him not, and over whom he 
hath no power. And whilſt he is in this contemplation, let 
him ask of himſelf what he is in this double world, what is 
his rank, his force, his grandeur, his ſtrength, in compa- 
riſan of that of all other Creatures. 


XVIII, 


The principal end of this contemplation is, to humble 
Man in the preſence of Geg, and ro teach him the knowledge 
ot 
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Of the Weakneſs of Man, 9 


of his own weakneſs, compar'd to the infinite power of 
his Maker. Noris ita buſineſs of ſmall conſequence thus 
to humble ones ſelf : for, then only we grow proud of whac 
wear&in our ſelves, when we forget what weare in reſpect 
of God Almighty. And for this reaſon the A St. Peter 
recommends to us the humbling of our felves- under the 
powerful hand of God. X/umiliammi ſub potenti manu Dei. 
Jralſo aims at the rooting up of that vain complaiſance man 


Feels whilſt he conſiders only the rank he holds in this 


lictle world, where heſhuts himſelf up for enlarging the 
Scene to him, and obliging him'to look on himlelf as one 
among/ ſo many other beings, he is brought to loſe the 
Idea of that Phantaſtick greatneſs, which he onely aſcribes 
to himſelf, as a part from the reſt of the Creatlon, But 
we nit drive this nail farther, and make it appear, that 
even all the ſtrength he preſumes to have in this his little 
world is nought but meer weakneſs, and that his vanity is 
ill grounded on all fides. 


X1IX. 

The ground of all this force, of all this pretended great- 
neſs, is onely our life : for we-regard our ſelves -only as 
here, and look on:(ina manner } all thoſe who are dead, as 
annihilated. But what is this life, whereon we' build thele 
pretenſions, and what power have we to preſerve it ? It 
depends upon the good diſpoſition 'of a Machine fa delicate, 
and made up of ſo many Springs z that inſtead of-wondring 
how it comes to be the cauſe of its own ruine, we-have 
reaſon to admire, how it can ſubſiſt at all. The leaſt Veſſels 
which either break, or are ſtopt, by interrupting the courſe 
of the Blood and Humours, ſpoils its Oeconomy. A little 
blood ſpilt in the Brain, is ſufficient to ſtop thole [pores by 
which the ſpirirs find paſſage to the Nerves, 'and-ſo to' till 
all its motions. We ſhould be ſurpriz'd with wonder, did 


we bur ſee how ſmall that is which cauſes our death. Some- 
times a drop of ſome forrain humour, a grain of matter 
wrong plac'd does the deed; - and thisdrop, this grain ſuffi- 
ces to overturn all the ambicious defigns of our Conquerors 
and ' ordsof the world, and even to annihilate them 'in re- 


ſpect of men, 


XX. 1 
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XX. | 
I remember there was once ſhownto a Perſon. of great 
parts and quality, a piece of Ivory, moſt curiouſly wrought: 
It was a man-mounted on a Pillar ſo ſmall, that the leaſt 
wind was ſufficient ro ſhatter in pieces the whole work ; 
nor could one enough admire the exquiſite addreſs of him 
that made it, Nevertheleſs, this Gentleman , inſtead of 
being ſurpriz'd as the reſt were, did ſhew hiniſelf ro be fo 
{truck with the frivolouſneſsof the piece, and fo concern'd 
for the loſs of time imploy'd in the making of ir, that he 
could not mind that induſtry the others were taken with. I 
look'd on this ſentimentas very juſt, but ar the ſame time 
conceiy'd ic might be rais'd ro many things of greater conſe- 
yence.-- All thoſe vaſt fortunes by which as by different 
ces, ambicious men aſcend above the heads, not only 
of the commonalcy,- bue alſo of the great ones are ſuſtain d 
by props as ſmall, as frail in their kind, as were thoſe of chis 
piece of wrought Ivory. A turn of imagination in the mind 
of a Prince, a mo vapour in the head of thoſe about 
him, are enough to bring to the ground this proud building, 
which afcer all, hath irs foundation but on the life of our 
ambirious man. He once dead, on a ſudden his fortunes 
are overthrown and brought to nothing. And what is there 
more brittle, more weak than the life of Man ? With care 
we may preſerve this little piece of Ivory, and keep it as 
long as wepleaſe ; but ler what diligence ſoever be us'd to 
preſerve life, there's no means left co hinder its coming to 

a period. 


X XI. 

If men did but refle& on this uncertainty of their lives, 
they would be infinitely more reſerv'd, in ingaging in fo 
many deſigns, and ſo many enterpriſes, the compaſſing of 
which require men immortal, and bodies made otherwiſe 
than ours. Is it credible, that ſhould one have punctually 
toldall thoſe, (who we have ſeen in our days, to have raisd 
their fortunes high, which nevertheleſs have been diſſipated 
after their death) what ſhould happen to them and their 
Families; and giventhem expreſs notice, how that follow 


ing 
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Of the Weakneſs of Pan. 'T: 
ing the way they have taken, they ſhould live in ſplendot 
a cerrain terin of years, yet with a chouſand cares, a thow- 
ſand perplexities and crofſes, that they ſhould do- their ut- 
molt to ſer up their Family, toſeave it powerfel in 
and offices ; that at a certain time they oO and 
that afterwards all Tongues and'Pens (ould be fet looſe 
againſt them, their families'extinguiſh'd, their goods diffi- 
pated : isit credible, | ſay, that rhey wonſd have under- 
gone all thoſe pains for ſo ſmall a matter ? for my part, 1 
believe it not. Though men do not poſitively promiſe to 
themſelves Immortality _ rm for Ge fs be oy 
ols a folly ; yet-at 1 ley never exp! © thei 
__ on the LAY cod boundaries of their Hes and riches : 
they are well pleas*d to forget ; or not to Flleg on ent. 
And for this reaſon it is expedient tb mind thereof, 
by ſhewing, how all che fortunes, all the-$r83deurs rhe 
heap up, have for a baſis but life, that every thing is ca- 
pable to deſtroy. [4 « Jia? 31 Ad 6 4 
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Again, 'ris but the laying fide the mertk i our life” 
frailcy, and ati ungrodiided cotifiderice t6'e | danger: 
which mates us undertake long Yoyapges. to' theetid che 
world, aid hurty as far #8 Chin 6ur bodies, thit is; as we 
think, all our being, orfly to bring back fome' Spice and 
Varniſh. *-Truly, if aur thoughts were jitft; and" if we 
equally ballanc*'d our hazards with what we afrtito acquire, 
we ſhould certainly conclude, that ſo ſmall gaines would 
not deſerve to have ſo weak a-Machine as ours, expas'd to 
fo many dangers and inconvenjiencies. Bit prey 4 
grow blind, even againſt our owh intereſts. - We only Tov 
our life , and yet we hazard it for evety thing, of we 
have eſtabliſh'd asa maxime amongſt vs, thar the fear of 
hazarding it is diſhonourable., ts Anas 


"XXHI. + | 
If a man, no way by kis duty obliged'to take' Arms, 
ſhould; to excuſe himſelf for not going ro'the Wars, alledge 
his not —_ head Canon-proof,' nor a body impenetra- 
ble by Swords atd Pikes; fuchan one methinks wotld ſpeak 


very 
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very judiciouſty,' and very agreeably to the common dif. 
oficior of men,, who onely value the: goods of this preſent 

life. - For, ſeeing we cannot enjoy them without we live, 

- groner folly cannot be. committed , then to hazard that 
e 


e whereoti'thap enjoyment is botror'd. Nevertheleſs, 'tis 'Y 


agreed ongft men, conmmuey 00 their own principles, to 5 


look 6n this: rfe as ridicu and why ? becauſe they 
have their reaſons yet weaker than their bodies, as ſhall 
ſhortly be made appear. 
5 #213 +. v1: BMI 
. But, asit isonly by diverting his thoughts-from conſide- 
ring the frailty.of tis life, that man runs. into theſe extra- 
vagancies, ad afrerwards falls into this preſumption of 
his own frepgth ; 1o.it wilk:be requiſite continually to lay 
before his eyes, how all his gzeatneſs, whether of body or 
mind which he afſumes tochingſalf, is entirely fix'd to this 
miſerable life; which of it ſelf is faſten'd to nothing, but ex- 
. pos'dto the affaulr of a thouſand accidents. Nay, though 
no ill one befall us, yet the whole Machine of the world 
with an invincihle force, .labours inceffantly to-deſtroy our 
bodies : 'The motion of all:;nature dayly carries away ſome 
part of us, our life is a building, whole foundation, nature, 
without intermiſfon,. undermines, and which will fall , 
when the, props that ſuſtain it, ſhall be ruin'd ; nor doth 
any-one preciſely. know how near , or how far he is off 
from this condition, 
| —_—_ XRY., 
17.00 range men can truſt to their life as to ſomething 
firm and ſolid; men, who have ſocontinual and fo convin- 
cing arguments of its fallibility, - I mean not the deaths of 
thoſe like themſelves, whom every moment they ſee dil- 
appear ; and who are as ſo many Trumpets, proclaiming 
oud, that they are mortals, and that it will ſhortly be 
their turn to diſappear too, ; as well as they. Neither ſpeak 
L of unyſyal Diſeaſes, which are as fo many laſhes co wa- 
ken them out of their Lethargy,. and warn themto think of 
dying. I Ipeak,only of the neceſſity they lye under of re- 
pairing dayly the waſte of heir. Fodies by cating and glinks 
ing, 
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Of the udeakneſs of Man. t3 
ing. Whatis there of more force to make them feel their 
own weakneſs, then, by this continual need , to convince 
them of the continual decay of that body they endegvour to 
repair and make good againſt that impetuous torrent of na- 
cure, inceflantly hurrying it to death ? Hunger and Thirſt, 
properly ſpeaking, ate mortal Diſeaſes ; they ſpring from 
cauſes incurable, and if for ſome time we give a op i@ the 
effect, yet in the end they carry it againſt all remedies. 


XXVI. pF 

Let the greateſt wit in the world be twodays without 
eating, you ſhal] preſently fee him languiſhing , withour 
action, without thought almoſt, and ſolely raken up with 
the ſentiment of his weakneſs and decay. There is a ne- 
ceſſity of nouriſhment, to make thoſe ſprings of his brain 
play, without which his Soul can do nothing. What de- 
{erves to humble us more than this neceſſity ? yet is not 
this the moſt troubleſome, ſince 'tis not the hardeſt ro be 
cured ; that of ſleep is far more : That we may live, we 
muſt dye every day, ceafing to-think and act like rational 
Creatures, and permitting our ſelves to fall into a condition 
wherein man is ſcarce diſtinguiſh'd from Beaſts; and this 
ſtate wherein we live not, carries away- a great part of 
our life. 

XXVII. 

We muſt undergo theſe neceſſities becauſe God hath laid 
them on us. Nevertheleſs, ic would be very reaſonable, 
at leaſt to look on themas marks of our weaknels, ſince that 
partly to mind man of his abjeCtion , it hath pleas'd God 
every day in this- manner to reduce him to' the ftate and 
condition of Brutes. In the mean while, ſuch'is the ex- 
rravagancy of Men, that they e into cauſes of vaniry, 
that which ought moſt ro humble them. There is nothing 
wherein they make appear, (if their abilities ſerve them) 
more pomp and magnificence, than in their Banquers ; they 
pride themſelves in this ſhameful neceſſicy, 5:4 fo far they 
are from taking thence an occaſion of humility , that even 
it ſerves to diſtinguiſh chem from others, when they arein 
a condition to do it with more ſtare aud oftentation. 

| XXY1IE. "Tis 
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XXVIIL 

'Tis an eafie matter ſpeculatively to perſwade men of 
the weakneſs of theix bodies, and miſeries of their nature ; 
though it be a task of much difficulry co make them draw 
this fo naturally flowing concluſion, to wit, that they ought 
to ſer po value on whatloever leans on fo tottering and ſo 
weak a foundation as their lives. But they are ſubject to 
other weakneſſes, which they do not only neglect, but are 
not convinc'd they are lyable to them. They ſet an eſteem 
on their knowledge, their quick ſight, their virtue , the 
| —_ and comprehenſiveneſs of their underſtanding ; 
the y themſelves capable of great matters. The com- 
mon diſcourſes of men are full of the Elogies they, beſtow 
on one another for theſe endowments of mind : and the 
propenſity they have to accept without farther examen for 
currant, whatſoever is ſaid to their advantage, is the cauſe, 
that, if they have any good quality, they take not their 
meaſures to judge thereof, from what it is really, but from 

that common Idea they perceive of it in others. 


XXIX. 

But we ought to take for a very great Weakneſs this pro- 
penſity to judge of things, not according to truth, but the 
opinionof others. For, 'tis evident, that a falſe judgment 
cannot give a real being to what has none. If then we are 
not h not to take a certain complaiſance in 
what we really have, let us at leaſt not be fo fooliſhly vain, 
as, upon the teſtimony of another, to attribute that to our 
ſelves, which we may know we have not. Wherefore let 
us examine what it is that puffs us up : let us ſee what there 
is of real and ſolid in humane ſciences and virtues, and let 
us at leaſt lopp off whatſoever we ſhall find to be vain and 


falſe. 
XXX. 
Knowledge is either of words, deeds, or things. Icafily 
rant, that men are able to make a great progreſs in the 
{cience of words and figns, that is, in the knowledge of that 
arbitrary connexion they have made ofcertain founds, with 
certain 
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Of the weakneſs of Man, 5 
certain Idea's. I can well admire the capacity of their me- 
mory, Which are able tocontain, without confuſion, ſoma- 
ny different images of things ; providedit be granted me, |. 
that this kind of knowledge is a great proof, not only ofour 
reat ignorance , but alſo of our being almoſt incapable of 
nowing any thing ; For, of it ſelf ir isof no price, or be- 
nefit. * Tis onely to come to the knowledge of things that 
we learn the ſenſe or words; 'tis but the way and 
not the end we eek after; yetthis way is fo long, theſe 
means ſo hard, that they coſt us a great part of our life. 
Nay, many imploy it wholly on this ſtudy ; and all the 
profit they thence reap, is to have learnt, that certain ſigns 
are ſet apart by men, to ſignifie certain things ; without 
ing at all advanced thereby towards knowing their nature. 
Nevertheleſs, ſo vain is man, that he can boaſt of this kind 
of ſcience, nay, on it doth he build moſt of his vanity ; be- 
cauſe he hath not power to withftand and flight the appro- 
bation of thoſe /gnoramus's who are wont to admire ſuch as 
are maſters of ir, 


XXX1, 
Nor is there much more folidity in the knowledge of 
Deeds or Hiſtorical paſſages : How few are there true, how 
{mall the number of thole that are exaCtly related in Hiſto- 
ries? We may judge by ſuch as we have had peculiar 
knowledge of , that have been written by others. Now 
where's the means to diſtinguiſh the falſe from the true, 
the uncertain from the certain ones? We may in 
know, that all Hiſtorians whatſoever , fall ſhort of the 
truth; if ſincere, with a good intention, if otherwiſe, with 
a bad one: but, as he doth not advertiſe us when it is he 
{werves from truth, we cannot but be ſometimes deceiv'd. 
Even then, when we cannot ſay that Hiſtories are falſe, 
how different are they from the things themſelves? what 
Scheletons are Exploits there related , that is, ſeparated 
from thoſe ſecret motions which gave them life, and from 
thoſe circumſtances which contribured to give them ſucceſs. 
They are therefore properly Scheletons, I mean, naked 
actions, or ſuch as ſeem to depend on few ſprings, although 
indeed they were never produced, but with dependance on 
an 
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an infinite number of cauſes, to which they were faſten'd, 
and which propp d them up, and gave them body. This 
kind of knowledge then is very inconſiderable, and inſtead 
of breeding in a man a vain complaifance, ought rather to 
bumble him with the ght of his weakneſs ; ſince at the ſame 
time, that he finds his mind f11'd with ſuch a number of 
Idea's, drawn out of Hiſtories, he muſt alſo confeſs him- 


ſelf ucterly unable to diſtinguiſh the true ones , from thoſs 


that are not {o, 


XXXIIL 
We may plate to the ſame account, the knowledge we 
have of mens Opinions on ſeveral poiats which they have 
made the ſubjets of their ſpeculations ; ſince thele two 
make up a conſiderable part of what we call ſcience : For, 
as if we had an Eternity of time to loſe, we are not ſatisfied 


- with informing our ſelves what things in reality are, but we 


muſt keep an account too of all the Fancies and Whimſies 
of others concerning them : Or rather not being able ro ſuc- 
ceed in finding truth, we content our ſelves to know their 
ſentiments, who have gone in queſt afrer ic; and believe 
for example we are great Philolophers, or great Phyſicians, 
becauſe we know on each particular point the opinions of 
ſeveral that are ſo. Bur as we become not richer for bein 
acquainted with all the dreams of thote who have hunted af: 
ter the art of making Gold ; neither ſhall we in like man- 
ner become wiſer for having our memories burdened with 
their imaginations, who have ſought after, but never found 
out truth, 


XXXIIL. 

- Only therefore the knowledge of things , that is, that 
ſcience which aims at fatisfying our underſtandings with 
truth is, what cat have any folidiry in it. Yet ſhould men, 
even in rhis, advance far, and make great progreſles, they 
ought not nevertheleſs, therefore to ſet a value and eſteem 
on their ſelves ; fince theſe barren knowledges are (o little 
able to yield them any fruir or ſolid content , that one 
would be full as happy in bidding them forthwith farewel, 
as in advancing them, by long toyle, to the higheſt ay 
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Hhecari. Let a great Machematician labour, and break his 


brain as muck as he pleaſe, rd find our ſbme new ſtars ih 
the Heavens, aud trace the ways 'of Comets: We need 
only reflet how exfily we thay diſpence with this, ſort of 
knowledge, not to envy him, and be full as happy as he. 
And indeed, the content we take in them, riſes not frotn 
the poſſeffion but acquiſition of e'm. As ſoon as once we 
arrive there, .they ceaſe tobe in 'our thongs, 'Tis onl 
the ſcrutiny and ſearch which gives a diverſion to our mi 
becauſe it is fed with the vain hope of tin imaginary 
which it promiſes it ſelf in' the diſcovery : But chat once 
over, and it no more held up and animated by that hope, 
ic muſt, toavoid tediouſneſs, ſeek ſome other imploytment. 
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But it is hot ſufficient thar man draw motives of humility 
emfrptragno agg try nadecane, he ought more 
bver to acknowledge, that whateyer can therein be attained 
by him, is almoſt nothing, and thar the greateſt part of 
humane Philoſophy, is only a heap of things obſcure, un- 
certain, and even falſe. Nor none we any other proof than 
what hath happen'd in out days. During the ſpace of three 
thouſand years, Philoſophers, on ſeveral principles, have 
diſcours'd of hature : when behold, from a corner of the 
ry" Bronte changed the whole _ 
Phi , and who pretends to make ir appear, that 2 
thoſe who went before him, knew nothing of the; rinciples 
of Nature. Nor are theſe only vain promiſes; fr it muſt 
be confeſs'd, that this new comet gives us more light to- 
wards rhe cogniſance of Natural Beitigs, than all thoſe to- 
pw: Nevertheleſs, what good luck ſoever he hath had 
n laying oprn the ljttle pr there, .is in the Principles of 
the Vulgar Philoſophy ; yet he hath left in his own tmany 
obſcuriries, impenetrable by humane wit. Far Example, 
What he tnlls us of Space, and of the natbre of Matter, is 
the ſubject of ſtrange difficulties ; aud I fear much choſe 
who are not ſtarted at them, are rather led by Paffion chan 
Evidence. What greater Example can we have of the 
weakneſs of Mans Wir, than to find that for three thou- 
find years cogether, thoſe — men who ſcenrd to - 
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the fighted, have buſied themſelves in reaſoni 
about Nature : and yet after ſq much labour, and in ipi 
of the infinite number of Books they have writ on this 


ject, we are to begin again ; and the greateſt profit we can ® 
p a of 


draw from their works, is to learn, . 


Philoſophy is a © 
vain employment, and that in it we know almoſt nothing, 


XXRV. 
When i t people caſt their eyes on thoſe preat Li. 
braries, Lc gs may, in a manner, call the "aut 


and Store-houſes of the thoughts of men ; they fancy that 
man would be very happy , or at leaſt very learned 
who knew whatever is contained in thoſe great heaps of 
Volumes, which they look on as Treaſures of Light and 
Truth. But here they j amiſs : When all this ſhould be 
eicher got united into one head ; yet would not this head be 
better order'd, or wiſer, or happier : It would but increaſe 
its confufion, and obſcure and darken its light ; and when 
all's done, this head would not differ much from a material 
Library , For as one cannot read but in one Book at once, 
and in that, but one Page ; ſo he that ſhould have in his 
head all theſe Books, could not be able to apply himſelf at 
once but to one Book, and to one aur Aegan) a Book. 
All the reſt would in ſome ſort be as much out of his 
thoughts, as if he knew it not at all; and all the adv 

he could draw thence, would be, that .he could ſometimes 
ſupply the want of Books, by ſearching with trouble in his 
memory for what he keeps there z and yet ſhall he not beſo 
aſſured thereof, as if he at the ſame time, took the pains 
to conſult his Books thereupon. 


_ -KRATL 
To comprehend therefore how ſmall the ſeience of men 
is, we mult deſcend as it were by degrees to the low point 
whereunto it is reduced. Small would our knowledge be, 
were our Soul capable all at once to apply it ſelf, to what- 
ſoever is ſtor'd up in our memory ; for even then we ſhould 
know but few Truths. But we, as I juſt now ſaid, are 
only capable of knowing one Object, and one Truth at a 
wme: All other things are buryed in our memory, as if they 
were 
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wers dot thite. Bulidd dw otir Sends fediiced to the 
KjowRdge of qtit bhly Objett : But i What mabiex roo do 
we kfiow rhat ? If it cbtitaittdivers qualities, we reflect on 
Vit. one @ 2 tics; We divids the moſt fimple Beings into 
ters (dea's, Betaiiſe vbr Soul is ro0 tiafrow to comprehend 
tir Hl. AH 1s rob finuth for ſt + We mult contact and 
Kiſth whittevef WEtohfider, ot af I:4t' pp off the greateſt 
pirt t6pfoportivh it co 6vr lintienefs, | 


X X X Y1 I, : 4 

- This Buihf, With our utiderftdiiding , hath ſoffiething 
iktrd thar with our Eyes » I rhean the one is as: ſhort and 
ay as ths ther. Our yg gee got into the depth 
Bodits, the ſutfice retriindtes their Tight 3 che farther 
extend it, the more confuſed it grows, and to view 

any thing exafily, we mbit 16ſs the Gght of all others. 
ts, if re6v'd Far frotti ub, ate, by the weaknels uf 
ed whetbid their ltidffe is received, reduced tothe 
ſ} s of the leaſt bodies Hefe abour us. Thoſe prodi- 
$ious bulks we call Stars, r6 our Eyes are but Points , and 
Jo &6 u$ alt46ſt But as Sparks, Behold the- portraiture 
bf the fight of dur tihd ! 'tis Bur the bark and ſuperficies 
that we Know of rot things. We, as it were, looſen from 
them a thin sKin of filth, to make thereof the Object of our 
thoughts, if the Objetts be of any Xxcent, we are Con- 
fs ; We Milt 6f rideſſity Corifider them by piece- 
tibal, and it often happens, that the miulciplicicy of parts 
welub-divide thetti thto, brings us into that confuſion we 
defired to ſhun. Confuſum eft quicquid in pulverem ſettum eſt, 
If Objects be not near and preſent tro our Senſes, 'tis but 
point thereof we often teach to; and we frame Idea's fo 
Td, ſo ſmillf of the greateſt and moſt dreadful things , 
that they tmiake 4 lefs impreſſion on our Undexſtandings, 
a o_ the leaſt of thoſe wHith move and wot upon our 

s. 


tp XXXVIII | ah 
_ But het#'s for all yet ; though what our Underſtanding 
can comprehend of truth be conſiderable ; yet hath ir nor 


even of this a firm and dfſured poſſeſſion : This ofren tomes 
C 2 ro 


20 [The Firft Treatiſe 
to be troubled by di incertainties. Falſity appears 


diffidence, 
to usclad in Colours ſolike thoſe of Truth, that we loſe 
our ſelves, and know not where we are. Hence it is, that 


we lay hold on, and embrace Truth but weakly, and © 


+ Ef burns Lorfahepanors or 
NS this? ; pennant w > = | 

a certain ſentiment, which makes ur þo wm to the Truths 
we know, in ſpight of the reaſons which ſeem contrary 


thereunto. 
XXX1IX. 

Behold then to what a low ebb the knowledge men fo 
much boaſt of, is reduced, to wit, to the knowing a ſmall 
number of Truths one by one, and that in a weak and diffi- 
dent manner. But even of theſe Trurhs how many are 
almoſt uſeleſs ; and of thoſe that are uſeful in themſelves, 
how few are ſots us , and which may not prove Principle 
of Error ? For it is another effect of the Weakneſs of Mans 
that even light blinds him ſometimes as well as darkneſs, 
and that Truth as well as Falſity deceives him. And th, 
reaſon is, that, concluſions depending ordinarily on the 
conneQtion of ſeveral Truths, not on pA knowledge of one 
only ; it often comes to paſs that one ſole Truth imperfecte 
ly known, being by he? [ik look'd on as a ſuſficient guide, 
miſleads us into Errors. For Example, how many are 
there who run headlong into indiſcretions, led by the kuow- 
ledge of this particular Truth, that we owe correCtion to 
our Neighbour ? How many are there who authoribe their 
debauches, by Maxims moſt true, touching Chriſtian con- 
deſcenſion and compliance, l 


XL. 

If no track appear, we goaſtray, if many, weare con- 
founded; and the quick ſight ofour mind, which diſcovers 
= reaſons, and lays open to us large Proſpects , is as 
capable of deceiving us, as a doltiſh ſtupidity that ſees no- 
thing. Often we are deceived by the impreſſion others give 
us whilſt they communicate to us their Errors ; and ſome. 
times we deceive our ſelves, whilſt we diſcover them in 
others; for we are inclined to believe, that they are wrong 


in all, whereas they are miſtaken often but in part. 
XLI, The 
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X LI. 

The diſcovering of Truth in moſt things, depends an the 
C ſoo madeberwixt Likelyboods But, what more 
than this Compariſon ? Or, what of it ſelfcarries 
leſs of likelyhood, pe nh rbmade} aa 
ner of expreſſion, and ed with more earneſtneſs and 
is ca of making a deeper impreſſion in our 
minds, than many other things ; which though grounded 
on reaſons far more ſolid , are propoſed obicurely , and 
hearkned to negligently, and without concern or paſhon. 
Hence the in-equality of clearneſs, the in-equality of appli- 
cation, and the inequality of paſſion, often counterpoiſe, 
or entirely overcome the pan 9 reaſon hath over 

another, either in ſolidity or likelybood. 


XLII. 
bro ory SI, rs mind of 
Man being ſo weak, ſo narrow, ſo limited, ſo prone to go- 
aſtray, is at the ſame time, nevertheleſs ſo full of - _ 
tion, that there's nothing it cannot believe it ſelf capable 
of, provided there be any who in this particular docajolle 
and flatter, What is there more apparently above 
the underſtanding and reach of the moſt part of Mankind, 
particularly of the ſimple and ignorant fort, than to diſcern 
the various Points diſputed and conteſted 
Chriſtians, which are to be re) which to be followed 
to decide rationally only one of thele Queſtions, there's re- 
quired a very great, and ſe[dom found extent and compre- 
henſion of mind » What then ſhall we ſay when our con + 
cern is to decide them all, and, by comparing the Reaſons 
and Motives of each Chriſtian Society, to make choice of 
a Religion. In the mean time the Authours of new Here- 
ies have perſwaded a hundred millions of Men, that no- 
thing herein ſurpaſs'd the ſtrength of their own wit. Nay, 
eventhis has been the way, by which they have broughc 
them over to themſelves : Their followers have thought it 
a fine thing to be themſelves Judges of Religion by a pecu- 
liar diſc of conteſted Points ; and they have looked on. 
this right of judging thus put into their hands, as a conſi. 
GC 3 deratl-: 
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22 The Firlk Treatiſe 
derable advantage the Roman Church had unjuſtly taken 
from them. Nevertheleſs, we ought not elſewhere to 
ſeek for the cauſe of this preſum tian, Bat i the Wepk- 
neſs of Man. Ir ſolely pre rom this KG, is 
far from knowin ys , thar he is 0-4 B. 0 

and Characters. " Often 'he pats but confyled Idea's 

tions of the very terms of evidence 


4 ; ap 
hence it 1s he apply chem by hazard 
{es that trike his . he, Whatever pi 


comes evident. us when an Hererick 5 
own fancies Wired, by the titles he gives th em of 

ted Truths clearly contained in Scripture ; etly 

{mothers all doubts which can be ras Wy AY iran Rec 

does he give himſelf leave to conſider Fm. Gr i 

he only looks on them as objeCtions a; FS Big : 


ſo takes from them all the force they had to make any im- 
preſſion on his mind, | 


X LIII. 

If therefore humane wir be fo inconſh eyen 
when it belſtirs ic felf, and is in ſearch of ruth, what 
weſay of it, when” abandon'd to the weight of its own 
body, when it ads but by the Senſes, 95.it happeps.in moſk 
part of Men. Ml 


XLIv. 

"*,Fhis is what the Scripture teaches us, when it ſays, 
That the E arthly ay preſſes down the mind, thinking on 
many things. * For, d covering to us in the words the 
natural aRivenefs nefs of che min & which makes it able of it 
ſelf to framg grear variety } the hrs, and to comprehend 
an infinite £1.55 of Objects ; bit fame time ir lets be- 
fore our E\ es the confician whereto the mind is reduced by 
its union with q carrupr Body, and by the neceſties of this 
preſear life ; 'which fo clog and weigh down the mind, 
though of it ſelf never " ive, penetrating, aud compre» 
henſive, that they confineitto a. very ſmall circle of groſy 
and m-zerial Objects, amongſt which it rowls continually, 
bur wich a morign flow and feehle, and which ſhews ng- 
thing of ihe excellence A greneoet of 1 ity uJtu7e. In war 
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Of the Wealinefs of Ban. 27 
if we look about, and conſider all the Men in the wotld, 
we ſhall find almoſt all ſo ſottiſh and ſtupid, that if Reaſon 
be not intirely extin&t in. them, at leaſt it is of fo lictle yſe, 


"s char it amazes oge to think how a Soul can be reduced to 


ſuch a Brutality. A Canibel, a Breſiliav, a Negro, a 
Greenlander, or : about what buſies their cfioughts? 
to hunt, tofiſh, to dance, to revenge themfelves of cheir 
Enemies ; and that's all. 


XLV.. 

But, without travelling ſo far for Examples of Mans ſty- 
idity, what takes up the thaughts of our Labouring Men ? 
think on their work, of eating , drinking , Gepire, 
coteg in their debts, paying cuſtom, and a ſmall number 
of ſuch things. As for other matters, they are, as it were, 
unfenſible, and they are ſo accnſtomed to run this round in 
the lictle circle, that they become uncapable of conceiving 
any thing beyond it. If one tell them of God, Hell, Hea- 
ven; of Religion, and the Precepts and Rules of Morality , 

they either not, or in a trice forget what is ſaid 
theix minds preſently return again to this little circle of 
grols Objects, whereunto they are accuſtomed. If thoy 
are infinitely removed by their nature from that of Brutes, 
ſuch agit in reality is; yer are they lictle different from the 
conceit we have of them ; for we fancy & Brute to be a cer- 
tain Animal that thinks, yer thinks but little and ſeldom, 
Thoſe Idea's and thoughts are confuſed and groſs, and 
which is able to comprehend but a very ſmall number of 
Objects. Thus we conceive an Horſe to be an Animal, 
which thinks of eating, ing, and running. For all that, 
this is not the idea of 3 Ho e; for a Machine thipks not at 
all : But it is the proper Idea or Notion of a ſtupid dolciſh 
Man; and ta ſay the truth, few other thoughts need be ſu. - 
per-added to theſe, to frame the notion of a wild Tartar. 


XLVLI. 

Nevertheleſs, the number of thoſe who ſcarce think at 
all, and who are wholly employed about the neceſſicies of 
this preſent life, is ſo great of thoſe others, whole minds 
are in fome motion and agitation, is nothing compar'd to 

C 4 a. 


The Firi7 Treatiſe, 
it, For, even amongſt Chriſtians, the number of ugig 
6nes comprehends almoſt all our Labouring Men , all our 
Poor, the greateſt part of Women of low degree, and all 
Children, without exception. All theſe {| 


24 


life almoſt on nothing bur” the thoug| | 
neceſſities of their Bodies, of finding out a means how to 
live, of buying «nd ſelling; and even of theſe things they 
frame thoughts confuſed enough. Bur of other Nations, 


particularly thoſe who are the moſt Barbarous, ir compre- | 


hends the whole maſs of people, without any reſerve at 
all. JG | 


XL VII. 

It is certain, that thoſe who live by bodily labour, as all 
the poor in the world do, think leſs than others ; and that 
this labour and work makes even their Soul more heavy. 
On the contrary , Riches which allow more liberty and 
leiſure to entertain one another, as alſo thole employments 
of mind which oblige themto diſcourſe together, hinder 
their Souls from falling into ſo great a ſtupidity. The mind 
of a Lady at Court is more ſhining, aQive, than that of a 
Country Woman ; and the mind of a Magiſtrate, than that 
of a Tradeſman. But as there is more of motion, and more 
ation, ſo there is for the moſt part more of malice and va 
nity ; ſo much, that there is more of real good in an honeſt 
ſimple ſtupidity, than in this aCtivity full of artifice and 


X LVIIL 

In fine, to finiſh the Picture of the Weakneſs of Mans 
mind, we muſt moreover conſider, that let his thoughts be 
never ſo ex and true, yet heis ofren hurried with vio- 
fence from'them by a natural diſorder of his imagination. 
A ſmall fly paſſing before his Eyes, is able to diſtract him, 
when in'the moſt ſerious contemplation. A thouſand idle 
Ideg's and W himfies diſturb and confound him, in ſpight of 
his tgetþ'; gad ſo little is he maſter of himſelf, that he can- 
- bur cult : _. at leaſt Fo theſe ode fancies, taking 
oft his thoughts from canligering the important mate 
ll May we not with reaſon call rhis condireg of Man 
b&2 «a 5 wwe > Bo oY 26/54 Q, + oo0% Wot a | ginning 
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Of the Weakneſs of Ban, 25 
a beginning of folly ? for, as abſolute folly conſiſts in an 
intire diſorder of the imagioation ; proceeding from hence, 
rhat che Images ir + 447 3 are {o lively, that the mind no 
more diſtinguiſhes the falſe from the true ones ; ſo the po- 
wer that the imagination has to ſer before the mind theſe 
knages, withqut the leave or conlent of the Will, is « 
certain commencement of folly, and to render it complear, 
there needs only an encreaſe of ſome of heat in the 
brain, and make theſe Images more lively. So that berwixe 
the condition of the wiſeſt man inthe world, and thar of 
the moſt abſolute fools, the only difference is ſome degrees 
of heat and agitation in the Animal Spirits. And we are not 
only forc'd toown our ſelves capable of folly, bur moreo- 
yer we muſt acknowledge that we feel and ſee it perfefily 
form'd in us z whilſt we know not where it ſticks, that ir 
becomes not abſolute by an intire everſion of our mind, 


X LIX:: 

Though our reaſon be weak even to the we have 
ſhewn ; yet is thisnothiog in reſpect of che Weakneſs of 
the other part of Man, to wit, his Will. And it may be 
ſaid, comparing them together, that his ſtrength conſiſts in 
his Reaſon, and that his weakneſs ſprings from the impo- 

of his Will, to conduct hi by reaſon. 

'Tis agreed on all hands, that reaſon is given to ſerve us 
for a gui _—__— life; that by ic we may diſtinguiſh 
berwixc Good and Evil, and know how to regulate our 
deſires and actions. But how few are they, who make uſe 
of it to this purpoſe ; and who live, I ſay not according to 
Truth and Juſtice, but even according to their own 
- blind aud all _—_— as it 8 ? yo _ che Sea 
of this world at t ure of our urrying us 
ſometimes this, Foals: that way, like « Ship without 
Sail, without Pilot : And it is not. Reaſon which makes uſe 
of Paſſions, but Paſſions which make uſe of Reaſon tocom- 
pals their ends ; and this is all the ſtead Reaſon ſtands us 
in for the moſt parr. 


M0 
Often alſo Reaſon it ſelf is brib'd and corrupted, Ir ſees 
what ought fo be done, is convinc'd of the frivolouſneſs 
. | - - wW 1 of 


26 The Firlt Treatiſe 
of the pay” are carried away with : Yet can it not ward 


off the violent impreffions they give us. How many tave 
ingaged themſelves in Dyells, c the ſame ies deghoring 


and. condemning both this wretched Cuftom, and them- 
ſelves for following it ; Yet they had not the power toſlight © 


the judgment of thoſe fools, who would have efteemed them 


cowards, ſhould they have obeyed and yielded to reafon - 
— pas. porters Fo Law ptr ramadb and re- 


duce themſelves to extream miferies, becauſe they cannot 

overcome the falſe ſhame they feel, not to do as others do ? 
W hat eaher task is there tha 

the lictle worth and ſolidity of whatſoever draws man after 

it ? In the mean time, in ſpight of all theſe Arguments, this 


Rugbear of Repuration, of Honour, of Place, and a thou- . | 


ſand of other things as vain and idle, lead and overturn men 
at pleaſure ; becauſe their Souls have neither force, folidi- 
dity, nor weight to fix them. 


LI. 

What would one ſay of a Souldier, who,being advertiſed 
inthat,in a Show repreſenting a Skirmiſh, the Muſquets and 
Canons only Gap with Powder , ſhould nevertheleſs 
dop his head, and at the firſt diſcharge run away ? ſhould 
not one ſay, that his cowardice approach'd near to folly ? 
And yet this is what we our felves do every day, Weare 
warned, that the words and judgments of Men areas un- 
an of hurting, as they are of being any way ſervice- 
able ro us, they can neither take from us our Goods , nor 
relieve or comfort us in our Evils. And nevertheleſs theſe 
words, thefe judgments are ſuſficient to trauble us, and 
diſcompoſe the quiet temper of our Souls. A wry look, 
an ill word makes us choleric, and we prepare to return it 
back, asif ir were ſomething very formidable. We muft 
be flattered and carefled like Ehildren ta be kept in a 
humour: elſe in our faſhion we falla crying , as Chi 
do in theirs. 


LII. 
It is a thing moſt certain, that the impatience Men ſhew 
onall occaſions, hath its riſe from ſome pafſion, But the 
paſſions 


n to convince the world of ' 
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Of the weakneſs of Man. 27 
;hognſelves ſpring from weakneſs, and the ſlender 
has to zrue and ſolid Goods. And, to under- 


that belangs not to it, when carried, or 
e of a aff, and is fn danger of being overturn'd 
every little blaſt : So the weaknefs of the Soul conſiſts 

bs anonds ſomething of true and ſolid to ſuftain 


wt 


not 1n 


3 it, and that it cannot fubſiſt as hanging in the Air, without 
- being faltned to ſame Objet ; Or, if this be a weakneſs, 
” is an eſſential one to whatſoever is created, which nor 


. 7 being elf ſufficient, is forc'd to eek elſewhere ſomething 
for is ſupport. 


But the true weakneſs of the Soul confifts, in that it refts 
aud leans upon nothing, as the Scripture fays, and not up- 


- ou thingereal and folid:; Or, if it rely on ſome Truth, this 


Truth ſuffices it not, nor it hinders its need of a thouſand 


o other props, the want of which throws it immediatel 


dawn into deſpair. This weakneſs of the Soul conſiſts bl 
that the leaſt blaſt is able to bereave it of its repoſe ; that 
the leaſt trifle, ſhakes, torments, and troubles it ; and in 
that is cannot make head againſt the impreffion of a thou- 
ſand things, whereof ir ſelf knows the falfiry, and the no- 
thingnels. ___ 


Thisis in little the Image of Mans Weakneſs : And it is 
worth the while to take a particular view thereof, that one 
may obſerve its differen trokes. 

Although a Man caanet in this life have true repoſe, yet 
'tis Certain he is not always melancholly , or in deſpair. 
There is aneceſlity his Soul ſhould ſometime be fixt, be- 
caule it is weak and unconſtant, that it cannot even be in a 
continual agitation. The greateſt misfortunes become tole- 
rable in.rume, the ſentiment we have of them is loft and va- 
nifkesaway. Poverty, ſhame, diſeaſes, the loſs of our 
being abandon'd by Friends, Parents, Children, gives us 
blows whoſe ſmart laſts not long ; the agitation they give 
us by degrees grows lefs, till it quite ceaſes, 
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23 The Firft Treatiſe 

The Soul then at laſt finds ſome kind of repoſe, and it is 
comman to all Men, to have ſometime or other during their 
life a calm apd-unceoubled diſpolition of mind ; but that fo 
fickle and unſtead 
diſcompole it 


it, by adhering to any ſolid Truch he knows clearly ; but 
by ene conennter of grey th | nd vas © wore 
faſtned by a world of weak and 
number of vain things, and which not on him. So 
that, asit always happens, that tome of theſe threads break, 


he in part talls, and chereby receives a ſhake, which diſcom Z 


poſes him. We are cajolled and carried away with the 


little circle of friends and approvers which inviron us : © 
For —_ one endeavours to procure himſelf ſuch a circle, 


and uſually compofes it. We are carried away with the 
obedience and affeCftion of our Servants , the ion of 
great ones, With our little ſucceſſes, with praiſes, divertiſe- 
ments, and pleaſures. We are amuſed with employments, 
with the hopes we nouriſh, with the deſigns we form, with 
the works we undertake, We are taken with the curio- 
ſity of a Cabinet, a Garden, a Countrey-Houſe. In fine, 
it is wonderful ro think to what a number of things the Soul 
adheres, and how many little props and helps are neceflary 
ro keep it in repoſe. 


LIV. 

While we are maſters of theſe things, we know not how 
great our dependance on them is. But when they fail , as 
they often beg reſentment for their loſs, we learn, 
that we had a reality and affection to them. A broken Glaſs 
puts us out of patience ; our repoſe therefore depended 
thereon. A falſe and ridiculous cenſure which an imperti- 
nent fellow ſhall make of us, touches us to the quick : The 
eſteem therefore this impertinent fellow had, or at leaſt, 
our not knowing the falſe Judgment he made of us, contri- 
buted to our repoſe, and without our being aware of ir, 
we reſted and leaned thereon, 
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y, that almoſt any thing is enough to > 
The reaſon is, becauſe Man doth not maintain himſelf in | 


threads, to a no leſs * 
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*. bu 5 hi | 
We have not only a continual need of theſe vain helpe, 


> burſogreat is our weakneſs , that they 'are not able co 
= ſuſtain us long. We muſt change ; elſe by our weight we 


ſhould break them. Whilſt Birds are in che Air; they can- 
not ſtay there without motion ; nor eaſily in the ſame place, 
both becauſe what ſuſtains them is not ſolid ; and on the 
other fide, they have nor force and vigour enough ofthem- 
ſelves to bear up againſt what drives them downwards. 
mult be in a continual agitation, and by new impulſes 


= venthe Air, thhy muſt without intermiſſion make it a ot 
-* ſupport them. Butas ſoon as they ceaſe to make uſe of this 
2 Art, Nature hath taughr them, like other heavy Bodies they 
2 fall tothe Spiricual weakneſs ſuffers effects 
> like to thele. We reſt and truſt tothe 
-- tothe Pleaſures of Senſe, to Humane ; 
” Air that keeps us up for a time : But, becauſe things of this 
> nature have noſolidiry, if we ceaſe to ſtir, if we' change 


nents of Met, 
as 'toan 


not the Objects of our thoughts, we ſtrait fall into melan- 


© cholly and ſadneſs, each Object in particular is nor_able to 
2} keepour Hearts up, It is by continual changes the Soul 


maintains it {elf in a condition it can away with, 'and that it 
hinders itſelf from being overwhelmed wirh. grief and me- 
lancholly. Thus the Soul ſubſiſts ony'by Art. It tends 
its own weight to diſcouragement and deſpair. Madneſs 
Hell are the center of corrupted Nature, Theſe in ſome 
ſort we carry about us, evenduring this life, and it isonl 
to prevent its feeling them, that the Soul beſtirs ir ſelf fo 
much, and ſearches employment out of it (elf, in fo many 
interiqur Objects. To erflave the Soul perfectly to this 
Madneſs, one need but ſeparate it from all theſe Objects , 
and conſtrrin it to think only on it ſelf. And, asthis is the 
proper effect of Death, that would precipitate all Mankind 
into this center of miſery, had not God, by his Omnipo- 
tent Power, given to ſome othet Byaſſes, which draw them 
up to Heaven. 

LVI. 


It is not leſs true of the Will of Man conſidered in it ſelf, 
and without che affurance of God, than of his knowledge 
and 
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and underſtanding, that whatever ap great in it, is 


nought but weakneſs 3 and that names of force and 


, by which we heighten and raiſe certain #tions 
Aiſpoldizns of the Soul ides under them: what is 


cowardly and baſe. That which we rake for Rinhjng, iv4 


tightneſs. T 


fight ; for riſing, afall ; for 8 
mn Adoragpiry Por) ora 


rag 


aQions, is nought but a hardneſs produced by the wird of : 
Paſſions, ſwelling and ann» hav Bals6hs choſe they | 


are Maſters of. Sometimes 
a nes rn 7 es 
ly light and weak, whether hip 
LYIL | 
What isit makes ſo many betake themſelves to be Soul. 


ers, a profeſſion wherein they muſt of neceſſity ex 
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wind raiſes: them high 


of low. 


down: but they att equi 
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fo much toll ? © 


Is it a deſire to ſerve their. Prince and Cetitry'? For the 


moſt part 'tisthe leaſt in their thoughts. *Tis chetefo6rt be. 
cauſe they cannot lead an orderly and regular We; 'tis Be- 
cauſe they would ſhun that labour their condirich d ciigiged 
themts; 'tis becauſe love what they ſee 8f lice | 
in the life of Souldiers ; *ris a weaknels of their find, #6 
Wouſin of their imagination, flatt them by falſe Hopes ; 
and which, ſhewing them in a full light the evils they would 
ſhun, hides and conceals from them thoſe ts which they 
expole themſelves. | 


LYIIL 


Do not think that gallant Man, who with fo riiuch evii. 
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rage and fierceneſs marches to the afſault,does ſeriouſly con. 


tern Death, or refle&t muchon the Juſtice of the caufe he 
for. No, he'stotally poſſeſs*d with the fear of the 
opinion the Wotld would have of him, ſhould he glve 
back ;- and this opinion, like an Enemy, prefſes upon him, 
and permits him not to think on any thing &{e: And henct 
fptings this his undaunted courage. 
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orld would have to paſs for great Examples of humane 
$045 ne wth in thoſe paſſages of their lives, where 
they wanted that wind which drives.them forward in their 
ſplendid and pompous aCtions : For there we ſhall ſee thoſe 
led Hero's, who ſeemed to out-brave Death, and 
Ty down by the leaſt 
erols accident, and forc'd toown with ſhame their weak- 
neſs, Look on Alexander , who had cauſed the whole 
Earth to tremble, and who in hal on had Hom affron- 
ted Death, ſeized on by a meorca in . Scarce 
had ah randy 4. him open fac'd, but preſently his 
Palace is filled with Sorcerersof both Sexes, with Prieſts 
and Sacriices. There is ng kind of ſuperſtition he had not 
recourſe to, to ſhelcer himſelf from char T3each which 
threatned him, and which carried him out of the World 
at laſt, having firſt kill*d him with its = look , and re- 
duc'd him to what was 0906 Ay mayer _ nuts 
he give.us a n ne leem'd to 
— _ he thought.ir far off, and ng 
he was tranſported with, caſt as it were a Yeil before his 


Eyes, which him from ſeeing it ? 


L X» 

Neither let any imagine, there was more of true cou- 
rage amongft thoſe Heathens, who ſeem'd not thus:to have 
iven themſelves the lye, and who to the of the 
World dyed with as much courage, as they. had lived: 
Let the Elogies and Praiſes, wherewith Philoſophers, even 
to envy, heighten and raiſe the Death of Cato, be 4s great 
and as they will, *rwas but a real efſeive woak- 
neſs that carryed him to that Brutalicy, which they look ots 
as the height of humane generoſity. This isapparent enough 
in Cicero, when he ſays, That Cato ought to dye rather than 
ſee the face of a Tyrant, "Twas therefore the fear of ſes 
ing the face of Ceſar, that infpired him with this deſpe- 
rate reſolution. He could not endure to ſee himſelf undet 
him whom he had endeavoured to ruine ; nor to ſee him 
triumph over his vain reſiſtance. *T'was only to find in 
Death a'SanCtuary againſt chis SpefF4mir of a Ceſar vito- 
rious, that carryed him to violate all the Laws of Nature: 


Seneca, 


22 The Firſt Treatiſe 
Seneca, whole Idol Cato was, allows him no other teaſon, 
when hz makes him ſay, Sizce the aff airs of Mankind ave 
i» 4 deſperate condition ; let us place Cato in one of ſafety, ® 
*Twas his ſafety then alone Cato thought on, he Laly : 
to remove from before his Eyes an Object his weak- -- 
neſs could not endure the ſight of. So that, inſtead of ſay. 
ing as Seneca does, That with violence he ſer at liberty thaz | 
Gemerots Soul, and contemner of all Humane Power  Gene- © 
roſum illum contemptoremg; omms potehtsa Spiritum ejecit : © 
We ought to fa, tha out of pitiful weaknels he not © 
ſtand an ObjeR which all the Women and Children of Rome © 
could gaze at without trouble ; and that his dread thereof 
was fo violent, that it forced him to leave this life by the 
greateſt of all crimes, - ] 


L x1, 
Thoſe calm Deaths, without the appearance of paſfioh 
or fury, ſuch as Soorare/s was, might be look'd on as more 
. Nevertheleſs all this tranquillicy, all this calm- 
neſs, was but a {mall matter, ſince it onl from ig- 
norance and blindneſs. Socrates believ not th 
be afraid of Death, becauſe he ſaid, he knew not whether +. 
it were Good or Evil, But thus he made it apyear, he had ©” 
but a ſlender Notion or Idea of the condition Death redu- 
ces us to Foris it not a great and terrible misfoatune not 
to know whether we ſhall be happy or miſerable, when 
we are about to eriter into a ſtate © Being, which will con- 
tinue for Eternity ? Muſt not one be prodigiouſly inſenſible, 
not to be to with that dreadful uncertainty, and to 
be in an humour, when juſt on the point of raking this | 
tryal, to be pleaſed yer with the diſcourſe of one friends, 
and take plesſute in that vain fatisfaCtion , which one r&- 
ceives from the ſentiments of love and eſteerh they 'theri 
ſhew us? Yet this is what fill'd the Soul of Socrates that eay, 
which, accoading to the opinion of Philoſophers, was the 
happieſt of his Life, iz. that of his Death, 


LXIL 
If Vertues purely Humane be m&&f Weakneſſes, what 
ſhall we fay ef Mens Vices ? What greater weakneſs _ 
| 


Of the Weakneſs of Man. 23 
that of an ambitious perſon ? He (lights all the real and fo- 
lid Goods of this life: He undergoes a thouſand dangers, 


* expoſes himſelf ro a thouſand crofſes ; becauſe he cannot 
= ſuffer that another ſhould have ſome vain pre-eminence 
* overhim. What greater weaknelſs than to eſteem and 


take pleaſure as wedoin a thouſand ridiculous trifles, even 
then when we are perſwaded they are {ſuch ? Where is the 
Man that is not convinced 'tis a meannels to think himſelf 
worthy of eſteem , becauſe he is well clad, becomes a 
Horſe well, is dexterous in ſtriking a Ball, or walks grace- 
fully ? In the mean time, how few are thoſe who are a- 
bove theſe trifles, and whoare not pleaſed when they are 
praiſed for them. 


LXIII. 

What a weakneſs is it to find any guſt in the divertiſe- 
ments of the World ? Can a Soul be reduced ro a meaner 
condition, and more unworthy of ic ſelf, than chacing away 
all other thoughts, co employ it ſelf bnly about the care 
of carrying and moving the Body it animates, according to 
the cadence of ſome Muſical Inſtruments ; and in following 
certain Brute Beaſls which run after one another ? Yer is 
this almoſt all that makes up the divertiſemenrs of Princes 
and great ones. This privation of rational thoughts, this 
total application of the Soul, to ſome Objects grols, vaip, 
and uleleſs, creates what is pleaſant in all Games. The 
leſs Man acts, as Man, the more content he is. Thoſe 
Actions where Reaſon hatch the greateſt ſhare , become 
troubleſome, and quite tire him : The bent of his Nature, 
is to reduce him as much as can be to the condition of 
Erutes, 


LXIV. | 

Let Man difſemble as much as poſſible he can his own 
weakneſs, he is nevertheleſs ſenſible thereof : He endea- 
vours what he carj to redreſs it ; but ſo void of Light and 
Reaſon is his carriage in the ſearch of remedies, that inſtead 
of diminiſhing, he augments it. The true end and aim of 
the ambitious and voluptuous Man, is but to underprop 
and hold up bis weakneſs by ſome externe ſupport, The 
D ambitious 


wit! 
: 
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ambitious ſtrives to do it by Luſter and Authority ; the 
voluptuous by Pleaſures, Both the one and the other ſeeks 
to ſatisfie their indigency ; but both are equally unſucceſs.”” 
ful, becauſe they do but increaſe their neceſſities and want, * 
0 and by conſequence their weakneſs alfo. What, 
_ = ſays * $r. Chryſoftome, ' doth diſtinguiſh Angels | 
». 413. from Men, but that they are not needy as me 
are? Thus thoſe who need the leaſt come nea. 
reſt to them, and thoſe are the fartheit off, who need the 
moſt, He who needs (ſays this Father in another place) 7 
many things, i a ſlave to many things, # himſelf the Ser. * 
vant of his Servants, and depends more on the m than they on 
him. So that the increaſe of Worldly Goods and Honours, 
being but the increale of our ſlavery and dependance, redu- 
ces us to a more real and effective miſery. 


LXV. | 

Let us not therefore ſeek for ſtrength in the Nature of 
Man. On which fide ſoever we look on it, we ſhall find 
nought but weakneſs and impotency. In God only, and 
his Grace we ought to ſeek for ic. *Tis he alone can en- 
lighten our darkneſs, fix and ſettle our Wits, ſuſtain our | * 

emporal Life as long as he pleaſes, and ar laſt change the 
weakneſs and infirmities of our Souls and Bodies into an 
everlaſting ſtate of ſtrength and glory. Whatſoever hath 
been faid of the Weakneſs of Man, ſerves only to exalt and 
heighten the power of that Grace which ſupportshim, For 
what force muſt not it have to make a Nature ſo corrupted, . 
ſo weak, ſo miſerable, victorious over it ſelf and Hell, to 
raiſe it above all things, and make it overcome the World, ' 
with whatever it hath of deceitful, pleaſing or terrible. 
Magna gratia opus eſt, ut cum omnibus amoribus terroribus 
errorious vincatur hic mundus, 


| L XVI. 

But if ir be true, that nothing doth more manifeſt the 
power of Grace, than the Weakneſs of Man ; one may * 
tay 1o, that nothing doth {ſo much lay open and diſcover 
his weaknels, as the Grace and Lights God Almighty gives Z 
him; and that in ſome ſort the infirmities of Nature are 2? 
more 


0! noms 
us 410 inoie wn , | e molt ta- 
pc SY hes Gage. Ic deſeryes nor {o much oyr won- 


that Men furxgunded with darkneſs, neither knowing 
— _ nar W, they do, following only che =_ 
prelligns of the! eales, and the capricious humour of their 
imagination, ſhould appear light, inconſiſtent and weak , 


whom God hath enlighened with ſuch pure knowledge , to 
hom he bath made known their double End, two Eternt- 
= oge of Beatirude, the ocher of Milery , attending 
them, whohave eur hogs FI full of op 85A: aud 
dreadful ObjeQsof a Hell, af Devils, of Angels; of Saints 
ey d for thole who ſhall prefer him before 


of a God, Y | | 
all things elſe : Who would nor have thought, 1 tay, that 


they would have been gut of the reach of, and incapable to 
be.moved by the trifles of this warld ? And yet it is not fo: 
Even their Hearts are afcen {eoſible of the leaſt things. They 
are mov'd ar acgld enzertainment ; an yncivil worg (hakes 
them. Sometimesthey, ſink under the ſlighteſt temptarioas, 
even then when God gives them the Grace to overcome 
the greateſt. Moreover they experience themlglyes ſub- 
ject co a thouſand paſſions, a thouiand idle thoughts, athou- 
land, ircational motjons. The fopperies of the world di- 
ſturb their .moſt ſerious meditations: And if they do not 
fall downright into the precipice of fin, yer they feel a cer- 
tain weight and bent which drives them thac way , and at 
the ſame time perceive they. have no power to hinder their 
ing thither ; and that if God ſhould abandon them to 
themſelves, they ſhould in a moment be abſor'd, 


LXVII. 

Thus it is, that they are the Men, who to ſpeak proper- 
ly, .are aware of their poverty, and can ſay with che Pro- 
phet, Ego vir videns paupertatem meam. Worldly Men 
are poor and weak without knowing ir. *Tis when he 
would make ule of his ſtrength, that a ſick man knows the 
want thereof, *Tis but when we endeavour to reſiſt and 
make againſt the torrent, which drives us down, that we 
know its rapid violence, Pious Men therefore are only 
they who know their weaknels, becauſe they alone endea- 
D 2 vour 
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vour to overcome it ; and though indeed they are vids. 
rious in things of moſt importance, yet it is with ſo many Þ 


ions, and ſo many faults, and at the ſame time ©”. - 


they perceive ſo many other things , wherein they over- 
ho not ; that they A but ſo much more reaſon to be 
convinc'd of their own miſery. 


LXVIIIL 

Net only then the moſt 2 naps; the leaſt illuminated, ** 
and thoſe to whom we give the name of weak , ought to 
fay to God, Have mercy on me O Lord, for I am weak. 
But the moſt perfe&t, the moſt ſtrong, and thoſe who re- 
ceived the moſt light, and greateſt favours from Almighty 
God. For the proper effect of this light is to make Tom 
ſee further into, and have a deeper ſentiment of their own 
meanneſs and miſery, and to make them acknowledge be. 
fore Almighty God, that they are nothing but darkneſs in 
their Underſtanding, nothing but weakneſs and unconſtan- 
cy intheir Will ; that their life is only an Image which 
paſſes away, 4 Vapour that of it ſelf is diſpers'd. "Tis 
this Light that makes them cry to God with the Prophet ; 
Ay Being is but a nothing before thee, Et ſubſtantia m{4 
tanquam nibilum ante te, And that, _ thus from them 
all confidence in their own ſtrength , vilifies and annihi- 
tates them in their own ſight, fills them at the ſame with 
admiration of the Infinite Power of God, and of the incom- 
prehenſible Abyſs of his Wiſdom ; and ſo makes them 
throw themſelves into his Arms by an humble confidence, 
acknowledging that he alone is able to ſupport them 
amongſt ſs many diſeaſes and weakneſſes, who is able to 
free them from 10 many evils, to make them victorious 
over ſo many enemies ; finally, that it is only in him they 
can find that Strength, that Health, that Light whuch they 
—_—_ find in themſelves, no nor in all the other Creatures 

CCS, 


The End of the firſt Treatiſe. 
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Second T reatile. 
Of Submiſſion to the Will of God. 


Firſt PART. 


_— 
— 


Doce me facere voluntatem tnam ,quia Deus meus 
es 4, 


I 


HE moſt general difference the Holy Scripture 
puts betwixt Juſt Men and Sinners , is, that 
the firſt walk in the ways of God, the ſecond 
in ways of their own. So that he hath ſumm'd 

up the diſorders to which Gods Juſtice abandon'd the Hea- 
thens into this one ſaying, comprehending them all : Di- 
miſit omnes Gentes ingredi vias tuas : He left all Nations 
70 walk in their own ways. On the contrary the Prophet 
concludes all the inſtructions JESUS CHRIST was 
to give the world in this other : He ſball teach us his ways. 
Docebit nos v1as eas. | 


IT. 
Now to know what it is to walk in ones own ways, we 
need but conſider what St. Paul ſays in another place, of 
the condition of Men before Faith. He ſays, then, that 
D 3 they 
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they walk'd in the vanity of their own ſentiments, and fol- | 


low d the will of the Fleſh, and their own thoughts. Am- 
bulantis in vanitatis ſenſus ſui, facientes voluntatem carnis 
& cogitationem, Onthe other ſide, to know what it is to 
walk in the ways of God, .weneed but take notice of this 


paſſage of St. Peter, where, ſpeaking of what the Faithful 1 


newly converted ſhould propoſe to themſelves to do, he 
ſays, T hat they ought to reſolve to lead the reſt of their 
life in following the Will of God, and not the deſires of 
Men, Ut jam non deſideriis hominum fed Voluntate Dei quod 


reliquitm eſt in carne vivat temporis, Sothat, to follow ones 


own will, is to walk in ones own way, and to live like a 
Heathen : And to follow the Will of God; is to walk in the 
way of God, and to livelike a Chriſtian. 


III, 

Hence the firft Motion Grace inſpired into St. Paul, 
when perfectly converted , was to make him ſay to 
JESUS CHRIST, Lord what is thy Pleaſure that 1 ſhould 
do ? Domine, quid vis me facere ? And this motion of Grace 
carried with it a renouncing of all his life paſt , in which 
he had only follow 'd his own inclinations ; a firm reſolution 
to follow the Will of God during the remainder of his life ; 
and an hearty deſire of coming to the knowledge of it. So 
that in ſome tort it comprehended all the Vertues St. Paul 
practic'd afterwards ; as the Tree and Root contains the 
Fruit which the Tree is to produce in its proper ſeaſon. 


I V. 

There is no Chrittian who ought not to ſay to God by 
the Example of St, Paul, Lord , what 1s it thy Pleaſure 
that I ſhould do ? Nor isit enough to ſay it at the beginning 
'of ones converſion ; 'tis a proteltation to be renewed with- 
out intermiſſion ol] ones life ; becauſe our own Will, which 
never dies in us, is alway endeavouring to repoſſeſs it ſelf 
- 'y Empire, and to aboliſh the Reign of the Will of 
'Go 

We ought always to defire to know the Will of God, 
becauſe our, ignorance every moment hides it from us. 


We'oaght always to ave a'deſire of following it, becauſe 


Bn 
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our concupiſcence never ceaſes to draw us from it, that it 
may carry us to what it loves. But to the end this deſire, 
. '** this proteſtation of obeying God prove not unfruitful, and 

> remain a meer notion without effect, it will be profitable 
& ſeriouſly to meditate what it is to follow the Will of God , 
and in what manner we ought to practice this efſencial 
duty of Chriſtian Life, in all the particular Rencounters of 
ours, And to do this, we muſt firſt know what is the 
; Will of God we intend to follow. | 


V. 

The Holy Scripture, and the Doctrine of the Church, 
obliges us to look on the Will of God in two manners. 
Firſt, as the Rule of our Duties, preſcribing us what we 
ought to do, ſhewing us the diſpolitions we ought to aim 
at, diſcovering to us what we ought to deſire, what to 
1 ſhun, whither to tend ; condemning all Evil, and comman- 

8 ding all Good. Secondly, as the cauſe of whatever hap- 
pens in the World, except fin ; efficaciouſly producing 
whatever is good, and only permitting evil, to draw good 
h out of it. 


94 V I. 
- According to the firſt conception , the Holy Scripture 
/ gives the Will of God divers names, all denoting the ſame 
: _ 'Tisthat Law Eternal, whereof St. Auſtin ſpeaks 
" ©» Afoofren, forbidding us to diſturb, and commanding us to 
preſerve the order of Nature; and which, placing Man 
betwixt God, and Creatures corporeal and inanimate, for- 
bids him to ſettle his love on any thing but the Sovereign 
Being ; ſince he cannot do that but by leaving the rank aud 
place he has in the order of things, and putting himſelf un- 
* derwhatiseither his inferior or equal.*Tis that, Divine Tu- 
* AFſiice which ſparkles in our Souls, as the ſame St. Auſtin 
— Hays; rendring whatſoever is conformable , if amiable to 
” Us, thoughotherwiſe we ſhould find nothing therein which 
* woulddraw ourlove. It is but in loving and following 
4 this Juftice, that Men are Juſt ; and it is by receding from 

it that they become unjuſt and Gnners, 

Thele are thole Judgment, thoſe Juſtifications, David 
D 4 ſpeaks 
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ſpeaks of ſo often, that is to ſay, thoſe Juſt and Holy 
Rules and Ordinances inſtrufting Man what he ought ty 
do ; and which are written in God himſelf , becauſe they 7 
are nothing but his all Juſt, and all Equitable Will. Itis 7 
that Wiſdom the Wile Man ſpeaks of in all his Books, which 
one ought ro thirſt afrer without intermiſſion, that one * 
ought to ſearch for, like Silver, that ſerves us for a Guide | 
in our way, and that dwells in God, and with God. Omni 
ſapientia a Domino DLuoeſt, & cam illo fut ſemper, & eft 
ante 4UV8EM. ; 

Theſeare thoſe Commandments and Precepts the Scrip- 
ture calls Erernal, and which it enjoyns us to have alwayes © 
before our Eyes, and keep cloſe in our Hearts ; which 
ought to walk with us 3 which ought notto leave us in our 
ſleep, and which ought to be the firſt Object of our 
thoughts when we awake. Liga ea in, corde tuo jugiter , 
cum ambulaveris gradiantur tecum, cum dormieris cuſtodiant 
te, & evigilans loquere cum es, 

It is that Light, which makes us be the Children of Light ; 
which is the cauſe that ſome walk in Darkneſs, others in 
Light, according as they either leave or follow it. Quia 
mandatam lucerna eſt, & lex lux. | 

It is that Tr7r/ according to which it 1s faid of the Juſt, 
that they walk in Truth, that they are in Truth, and that 
they 4» the Truth. Laſtly, it is God himſelf; for all theſe 
names ſignifie but the Will of God, and the Will of God - 
is God himielf, f 


VII. 
This Juſtice, this Law, this Divine Truth, is made * 
manifeſt ro us by the Holy Scripture, and particularly by *; 
the new Teſtament, Andit is one of the ſenſes of this Verle 
of St. Paul. TJuſtitia enim Dei in eo revelatur ex fide im ©: 
fidem. But the outward revelation ſerves for nothing, if 7 
interiorly God does not enlighten our minds, it he doth not 
ſhine in them as Truth and Light, and if he do not there *: 
make manifeit the Beauty of his Juſtice. Wherefore it is 
faid, That there was a True Light enlightning all Men com- | 
ing into this World. Evat Lux Vera que illuminat omners 
Hominem in bang Mundam, That is tplay, Men are not 
2 FG TY enlightned 


q 
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enlightned but as far as it pleaſes this Divine and uncreq- 
red Light ro ſhine intheir Unde 


VIII. 

It is by following this Juſtice, by conforming toit, by 
loving and deſiring it, that Juſt Men increaſe in Juſtice. By 
rting from it Men are unjuſt , wicked , corrupted, 
ditordered ; becauſe this go is Eſſential Order , Efſen- 
*Z tial Yerrue, Eſſential Holineſs. And as this = is God 
* himſelf, ſo it is evident, that the Love of this Juſtice, is 
” theLoveofGod, and that it is the ſame thing with Charity ; 
and that to act by the love of Juſtice, is tg act by Charity, 

and by the Principle of the love of God. 


IX. 
Hence we may ſee, that one may have Charity, and act 
by the dictates thereof, rhough he know not ſo much, and 
that ſomerimes one is, and acts without Charity, when he 


ht ; thinks himſelf lively moved thereby. For there are certain 
in perions, who, finding in themſelves no ſenſible devotion 
uid cowards the Humanity of our Lord Feſws Chriſt , and rea- 
” #; ding ſqmetimesthe ſtory of his Paſſion, without any tender 
it, feelings or favour, imagine they love him not, becauſe 
hat their love is not accompanied with this ſenſible devotion. 
ele But if theſe ſelf-ſame Perſons have in great horrour ſin and 
od _ injuſtice, if they love the Law and roam of God, if they 

elteem that txighreous and Holy, if they effectually yield 


obedience to it, and not fin, ſhould God even promiſe them - 
impuniry. They truly love JESUS CHRIST as 
de © God, becauſe he is this Juſtice, this Wiſdom, this Eternal 
Wy ©, Law which they lave. On the contrary, there are ſome, 
pd >> Who feel in themſelves ſenſible motions, for JESUS 
= © CHRIST, who ſhed tears when they read what he had 


a 
274 _ 


if > ſuffered for us; and nevertheleſs have no true love for 
Mt : God, becauſe they love not Jſtice and Judgment, as the 
e : Scriptureſpeaks; they are not pierc'd through with a cer- 


s = rainſentiment, which makes us feel the Law of God as all 
- 3 gmiable, alljuſt, and which makes ſubmit with all willing- 
3 els and love, 


X. With 
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lively touch'd, when in his Lay Pſalms, he cries out, The 
Law of God is all pure, by its Beauty drawing Soulsto it. 


Lex Domini immaculata, convertens Animas : The Or- 5 
dinances of God are Faithful, they never deceive their fol- 


lowers: They give Wiſdom, not to the Proud who reſiſt, 


but to the Humble who ſubmit. Teſtimonium Domini fidele , & 
[apientiam preſtans parvnulis, The Juſtices, that is, the all 7 
Equitable Wills of our Lord, are Righteouſneſs it ſelf, and * 


they fill Souls with Joy. Fuſtitie Domini Rette, letifican- 
res Corda. His Commandments are full of Light, and clear 
the Eyes of the Soul. Preceptum Domini Lucidum, illumi- 
ans Oculos, The Fear of our Lord is Holy : it paſſes not 


away like that of Men, it endures for ever. Timor Domins . 


Santtu:, permanens in ſeculum ſeculs. The prgage of 
God are Truth ir ſelf, they are juſt of themſelves. Judicia 
Domini Vera, juſtificata in ſemetipſa. They are to be de- 
ſir'd above all the Riches of the World, and are ſweeter 
than the moſt delicious Honey. Deſiderabilia ſuper Aurum 


With theſe thoughts, with this ſentiment David was 


pretioſum multum, & dulciora ſuper Mel & favum. All © 


theſe expreſſions come from a Soul tranſported with the 
Beauty of the Law of God, of his Juſtice, of his Righte- 
ouſneſs, of his Sweetneſs ;- and which ſtrains it felf to ex- 
preſs the motions it feels, the motions God cauſes in it, at 
the ſame time he makes this his Divine Law ſhine and 
iparkle in its Spirit, 


IX, 
The Church is ſo fully perſwaded, that this Love of the 
Law of God is the foundation of Chriſtian Piety, that there- 
in conſiſts true Charity, and that meditating on this Law 


ought to be our continual entertainment ; that whereas ſhe | 


divides and affigns to different days the inftructions of the 
Scripture, and the reſt of the Pſalms, laying no obligation 
on us to conſider and ponder them every day, ſhe appoints 
us for our daily food that admirable Pſalm,in which David, 
in ſuch a variety of expreſſions, asks of God the Know- 
ledge and Love of his Law. And this to the end, that re- 
citing 
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citing it each hour of the day, it ſhould be to us a continual 


= admoniſher, not to looſe fight of this Divine Light, capa- 


ble of guiding us in the darkneſs of this life, and without 


© which we always go aſtray. 


XII. 
Whatever is contained in this Pſalm, is reduced to that 


q Prayer of Sr. Paul, Domini, quid me vis facere? or to this 
= Verſe of another P/alm. Doce me facere voluntatem tam, 


quia Deus mens extu. Teach me to do thy Will, becauſe thou 
art my God. All the Verſes of this wonderful Pſalm ſay 
bur ths ſame thing , though in different expreſſions. As 
for Example, when the Prophet in the beginning ſays, 
Beati immaculats in via, qui ambulant in lege Domim, He 
acknowledges to God Almighty, that he admires the hap- 
pineſs of thoſe who obſerve his Law ; and ſo makes known 
the defireshe has to imitate them. Now this deſire made 


| knownto God Almighty, is a Prayer, by which he begs 


Grace to know his Law, and ſtrength to fulfill it. So when 
he declares, that thoſe who fin, do not walk in Gods ways. 
Non enim qui operantur iniquitatem in viss eju ambulauerunt, 
Itisas if he caſt a look of anger on the life of diſorderly 
people, and a look of love and holy jealouſie on that 


> ofthe good: And this two-fold regard ; containing in it 


_— 


' and Loveofhis Law. It woul 


the love of Juſtice, and a hatred of [njuſtice or Sin, is a 
double Prayer, whereby he Dogs of God the Knowledge 
d be eafie for me thus to run 
over all the other Verſes, to ſhew that they all aim at the 
lame Mark. 
XIIT. 

The frequent repetition of the ſame Prayer, ſhews evi- 
dently there is none more important ; wherefore it is good 
to look into the bottom of ir, and to know of what exrent 
it 1s: And this we may learn from the manner St, Paul has 
expreſt it in, ſaying, Lord, what would({i thou have me to 
do ? Domine, quid me vis facere? Firſt, tis remarkable, he 
demands not of God what in general is to be done, or what 
a Chriſtian is obliged todo; - he asks what he himſelf in 
particular ought ro do. His deſire is not only to be in- 

ſtructed 
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firuted in the common duties, but alſo in the particular 
ones, For certain Laws of God are in ſome ſort | 
becauſe they ought to be kept by all ; and there are othery 
particular, relating to each ones peculiar and different dif. © 
poſition. Every one hath received ſome gift from God Al. 

mighty proper to himſelf; and we muſt have a care not to |: 
defire to ſerve God in the gifc proper to another. God © 
expects not tromall the ſame things. What is a-Vertue in © 
one, may be a Vice in another. In ſome ſort every one. of 
us have a different way allotted to lead us to God, and our * 
Prayer muſt be, that he not only would make known to - 
vs the common road, but alſo the path particularly appoin- 
ted us. Domine, quid me vis facere ? F 


XIV. 

Theſe words may be a preſervative for us againſt a de- 
ceipt ordinary amongſt Perſons of Piety, which is to think 
little on their own obligations, and much of thoſe of others: 
There are ſome well skill'd in the duties of Kings, Great 
Ones, Maſters, Servants ; who know what the Confeſſa- 
rious, the Penitent, what the Rich and the Poor ought to 
do, but are _— of what isto be done by themlelves, 
They are bulie people in other meng affairs, bur mind not *: 
their own, They are full of words to edifie and inftrut 
others, but for themlelves they are poor and barren of all. 
The reaſon is, they do not ſincerely pray ro God, that he 
would make known unto them whar he would have them 
to do. For one of the firſt Lights he would give them, 
would be to apply their thoughts much about Nembatves 
and little about others. Er gue precipit t1bi Deus illa cogita 
ſemper. Think always on that, which God hath commanded 
thee to do, ſays the Wiſe Man. There is therefore no 
time left us to think on what others are commanded to do, 
unleſs (od himſelf commands us to think thereon ; and 
that even theſe thoughts of ours, make up a part of our own 
devoirs, and that they are a help for us to comply more 
faithfully therewith. For it is not abſolutely evil to make 
the obligations of others, part of our own medications ; 
but we mult not ſtick there, we muſt apply to our ſelves 
whar we find to be the duties of others. 

RV, There 


wi 4” 
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cular 

neral, XV. s 

therg ” There isalmoſt no knowledge of any thing fo peculiar- 
: dif. > ly belonging to others, which makes us nct underſtand 
d AL. 7 me duty and obligation peculiar to our ſelves, and which 
ot to F may not be reduced into practice for our edification, had 
God F we the ſamecare todraw profit frum the Spiritual Riches 
ue in paſſing through our Souls, as the coyetous have to gain 
ne. of 7 by thoſe oy we" ones paſſing through their hands. 

| our  * We are, for Example, acquainted with the dangers 


nto + whichattend the condition of great Ones, the multitude 
poin- of obligations wherewith they are charged, and the difficul- 
> ties they meet in acquitting themſelves. Let us thank God 

he hath not made us Great, Let us pray for thoſe that are, 

let us give God thanks for ſuch as comply with their con- 

| de- dition, let us admire their Vertues, let us grow better by 
hink rheir Example, and humbler by comparing our ſelves to 
ers: * them: We know the difficulties waiting on Prieſthood : 
Treat Let this tho ught extinguiſh in us all deſires of a condition 
efla- ſo high, and 1o dangerous : Let it prompt us to beg of God, 
t to | that he would beſtow on his Church Holy Prieſts, that he 
ves, © would ſanctifie thoſethatare, We have ſome 1rems to take 


not © notice of the diſorder of ſeveral Monaſteries; let this pro- 
rut © voke us to lament before Almighty God, and entertain 
all. - ſentiments of fear ; for they are to many marks of Gods 


the © wrath on his Church, whole fad effets we allo ought to 
hem - | ftand in dreadof, if by humiliation and pennance we have 


em, * nota care toprevent them. Thus whatſoever we know | 
ves, _ Of others, will be profitable to our ſelves, and theſe know- 
vita © ledges inſtead of making us wander out of our ſelves, will 
ded * be a means to bring us home to our ſelves. 

no Z 

do, |, XVI 

and 3. St. Paul asking of God what he would have him to 
wn © do, does not ask ſpeculative knowledges uſeleſs for the 


ore 3 Condutt of his life: No, he asks Knowledge neceſſary for 
ke = action. Domine, quid me vis facere ? Hence we learn, 
: © that the Lights and Knowledge it is lawful for us to beg 
ves & andlook for atthe hands of God Almighty, are thoſe for 

= action, thoſe thar are neceflary for the guidance of our 
ſteps, 
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ſteps. Lucerna pedibus meis verbum tuum , & lumen ſem; 
tis meis, Weought not to ask of God that we may ſe 
far about us; it ſuffices to ſee where we ought to ſer ow 
feet, and that God make his Will known to us, Rtilly * 
we are to execute it. : 
The farther we caſt our ſight, the leſs clearly do we ie 

the way we walk in. And for this reaſon it is the Wik 
man tells us, That true'Craft conſiſts in knowing ones own, 
not the ways of others. Sapienta.Callidieſt intelligere vian * 
ſuam; and that the Crafty Man is always,employed incon- 
ſidering carefully where he ſhall place his ſteps ; Aftutu 


conſiderat greſſus ſuos. 


XVII 

But this way we ought to know, theſe ſteps we ou 
toguide, do not only point out the exterior aCtions, which 
we are to regulate according to the Laws of God ; but alſo 
the interior motions of our Soul, For the Heart hath its 
ſeps, its way, and theſe are nothing bur its affeCtions, tha 
is to lay, its deſires, its fears, its hopes ; which we 0 
endeavour to render conformable to the Law of God , 
loving only what that approves of, and rejeCting what that 
condemns, | 


XVIII. | 
Laſtly, St. Paul demands. of God in general , that he 
would make his Will known to him, Domine, quid me ws 
facere ? He excepts nothing. He offers God a Heart pre 
par'd to pur in execution all his Orders: and hereby tes 
ches us, that, when we beg to know Gods Will, we mull” 
have a ſincere defireto know it wholly, and that we ough 
not to have in our hearts certain willful reſerves, by which >. 
we wiſh not to know it in {ome particular point , leſt we® 
ſhould thereby be obliged ro execute it. For, one of the 
ms and commoneſt defects of Men, is, not to deſire to 
now Gods Will, even then when they ſeem with greateſt +; 
order to beg the Grace of knowing it. We: have almolt 
all of us certain defects, which we would not have touch d, '# 
and which we hide as much as poſſible from God, and Z 
from our ſelves, And for this reaſon St. Paul doth not a 2 
1s 


ly wiſh that the Coloſſiovs ſhould know the Will of God , 
but he wiſhes moreover that they ſhould be repleniſhed 
therewith, Ur impleamini agnitione voluntatis ejus © that is 
to ſay, that there ſhould be no ſecret corners in their Souls, 
in their Hearts, where this Divine Light ſhould not enter 


bl and ſhine; and that they ſhould have no voluntary affe- 


Cons or tyes, whichſhould hinder God from filling them 
with his Knowledge and Grace. 


XIX. 

How many do we ſee that daily ſpend whole hours in 
meditation, who, notwithſtanding, never reflect on thoſe 
faults, which all the world ſees in them, and themſelves 
alone are ignorant of all their life long ? It is becauſe at the 
firſt they made reſerv'd Caſes of them. They unfold and 
lay open to God all the reſt of their Heart : But they take 
{pecial care not to diſcover that corner , where they have 
plac'd thole imperfections they cheriſh. In the mean time 
they make general proteſtations, that they deſire nothing 
more than to know the Will of God. They daily . recice 
this Pſalm, wherein this only Prayer is found ; and it ſeems 
to them, they ſay it from the bottom of their Hearts : But, 
beſides that Heart from which they pronounce theſe 
Prayers, they have another that diſavows them ; they have 
one Heart for God , and another for themlelves. They 
have one, deſirous of obeying God, in ſome things nor 
very troubleſome ; they have another , which being ty*d 
to certain other things, will not know that they are evil. 
And thus they are to be numbred amongſt thofe the Wile 
Man threatens in theſe words. Ye duplici Cordi. Woe to 
thoſe that have a double Heart : And amongſt thoſe of whom 
he ſays, They ſhall not proſper; becauſe they walk in a 
double path, Cor ingrediens duabus vis non habebit ſuc- 


ceſſus. 


XX, 

Hence we learn, that ir ſuffices not to ask of God the 
Knowledge of his Will ; if we beg not alſo this ſimple and 
ſingle Heart, having no other defire than that of fulfilling 
it; Whcrefore the Prophet does not only call choſe happy, 
whq 
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who only own to God a defire of knowing his Will, but 
thoſe who deſire to ſound the bottom thereof, and ſeek at. 


ter it with their whole Heart : Beats qui ſcrutantur teſtimg. © 
nia ejns, in tote Corde exquirunt eum, who do not only limit © 
themſelves within the deſire of ſerving God , but who can _ 
ſay with the ſame Prophet, In toro Corde meo exquiſivi te, - 
me repellas mea mandatis ſuis. Thele are thoſe Juſt ones, © 
whom their ſimplicity guided in the right way. Simplicita 
juſtorum diriget eos. Becauſe God never fails to enligh. * 
ren theſe who have no other deſire than that of following | 


him. 


X X1. | 

Many there are who require Exerciſes of Devotion for 
the Morning; and which are preſcrib'd them by others, 
according to the knowledge and motions of Piety each one 
hath. But none ſeems more natural, nor more profitable 
than an Oblation of ones ſelf, ſuch as St. Paul's was to Al. 
mighty God for fulfilling his Will all the day ; to beg of 
him the Grace to know it ; to foreſee ones own ations z to 
order them according to the Light and Knowledge he gives 
us; and to beſeech Fim ro give us ſtrength to fulfill what 
he vouchſafes to let us know of his Will. For we ought 
not to be {atisfied when we have in General ask'd of God 
Almighty, that he would inſtruct us touching our Duties ; 
but we ought to have recourſe to, and conſult him on each 
particular action, and that not only about the exterior 
part thereof, but alſo about the interior diſpoſitions requi- 
ſite, that in the day time we may endeavour to practice 
them accordingly. Thus we ſhall obſerve the Counſel of 
the Wiſe Man, adviſing us to entertain our ſelves with the 
Commandments of God from our awaking in the Morning: 
Et evigilans loquere cum es. 


X X11. 


This is properly the Idea St. Auſtin fram'd to himſelf of | 


true Devotion or Piety. Wherefore having in his Third 


Book of the Trinity, a mind to = us the Portraiture of a | 
ian, he deſcribes him in * 


Wile Man, that is, a true Chri 
thele words. Les us conceive in our minds a Wiſe Man, 


wboſe 
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whoſe Soul # enlightned by that Truth which is eternal and 
Immutable» WHO CONSULTS IT ABOUT ALL 
HIS ACTIONS, WHO NEVER DOES OWN 
WHICH HE SEES NOT IN THIS TRUTH THAT 
HE OUGHT- TO DO IT, to the end, that obeying and 
ſubmitting himſelf thereto, he may aft and do like a Fuſt Man: 
But we ought not to fancy, thar thoſe who are not wile, 
that is, are not arriv'd at this degree of perfection, are 
thereby diſpenſed from conſulting this Law. Their obliga- 
tion is as great as that of the Wileſt : Nay , they are not 
ſuch, becauſe they do not conſult it , and fo it is impoſſible 
they ſhould do well; fince todo well, is nothing but to 
love this Law , and to ſubmit, and follow it in all our 
aQtions, | 


XXLIl. 
But it ought not to ſuffice, chat we only at the begin- 
ning of theday conſult Gods Law and Juſtice ; we muſt 


' as much as poſſible endeavour never to looſe the {1ght of it : 


And above all, when any new thing preſents it ſelf to be 
done which was not in the order of thoſe we had propos'd 
todo; we muſt caſt a look towards God to ask of him 
what he would have us ro do, and to confult bis Law how 
he would have uscarry our {elves in ir. So that it ſeems 
one cannot frarne a better Idea of Chriſtian Life and Piery, 
than by conſidering it as a life of continual attention to what 


* God requires of us in each condition, and each aClion, whes 


ther exterior or interior : And that it is this diſpoſition the 
Prophet tells us of, when he ſays, Providebam Dominum in 
conſpettu meo ſemper. For, this regard toward 0d, is the 
regard of a Slave towards his Maſter, of a Son towards 
his Father, at once containing a ſincere deſire of knowing 
his Orders,and a Preparation of heart to follow them, Pro- 
perly,this Exerciſe is that which may be call'd The Exerciſe 
of the Preſence of God,zio much recommended to us in Books 
of Devotion. In fine, 'tis that which God himſelf recom- 
mended to Abraham, when he order'd him to walk in 
his Preſence, Ambula coram me & eſto perfettus. For, to 
walk before God, is tohave God preſent, *tis to conſult 
his Law continually, and to guide ones ſelf by his Light : 

FE. For, 
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For, this Light, and this Law, are but one and the ſame ® 
thing, ; BB 


XXIV. 

There is this difference betwixt exterior and interior 
actions, thar it is much better known whether the exterior 
be conformable, or contrary to the Law of God, than it is 
of interior ones ; which are ofcen hid in the miſts raiſed by 
concupiicence ; fo thar we cannot-aſcertain our ſelves we = 
have the bottom of our Heart in the ſtate as God would | 
have it. But as it is impoſſible for us to free our ſelves of 
this uncertainty, ſo ought we not to leave off the care of 
regulating our exterior; the reformation of it being a means 
to the interiour reformation of our Souls. Wherefore,though 
we have not yer ſentiments ſuch as we ought, we muſt not 
omit doing what we ought to do. If we find motions of 
Pride within, let us endeavour ſo much the more to ſhew 
our ſelves humble without : 1f we find any Bitterneſs of 
Heart againſt any one, it is the Will of God we ſhould not 
have any regard thereto, but that we ſhould behave our 
ſelves towards him, as if we had our Heart full of Love 
and Tendernels. Nor is there any Hypocrite in this man- 
ner of proceeding : Since it is grounded on Truth, and that, ' 
if it be notconformable to thoſe motions which are on the 
ſurface of our Soul, yet is it commanded by that portion 
of ir, which guides and rules the exterior parts of the 


Body. 


XXVv. 

This is the only means to come to conſtant and uniform | 
Piety ; a Piety which only follows God , which conſults 
not ones own ſentiments, humour or inclinations, and ” 
which outwardly ſhews only ſuch humoeurs, ſuch ſenti- 
ments as are conformable to the deed we are doing. If the 
occafion happen wherein it is fit to be gay and merry, let 
gaity and mirth be ſhewn ; if co be ſad, let ſadneſs appear, 
'Thereare certain occaſions wherein tenderneſs, truſt, cor- 
dialnefs, compaſſion ought to be ſhewn +: Intheſe ler us en- 
deavour to excite in our {elves ſuch motions and ſentiments, 
as our realon guided by the Will of God tells us , are then 
conve- 
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convenient apd profitable. If ir be not poſſible to have a 
lively fenſe thereof, at leaſt [et us bear the marksof them 
not exterior; andby this means we may hope God will 

ive us the Grace to regulate our interior motions , as for 
the love of him we have already fram'd our exterior 
aCtions. 

| XXVI. 

- Skilful Courtiers have no humours of their own; they 
borrow all theirs from thole they. have a mind to pleaſe. 
'Tis their Intereft which in them produces that ſuperficial 
joy, that apparent ſadneſs, thoſe pleaſant looks, that ge- 
neral complacency which appears withour. True Piety 
in ſome ſort imitates this procedure , only changing the 
Principle, For, whereas Intereft is the Rule Men of the 
World guide themſelves by, Pious Perſons take the Law 
bf God for theirs, in which they ſee both the way 
how they ought to treat with each particular per- 
ſon, and the interionr diſpoſition they ought therein to have. 
If in themſelves they feel this diſpofition, they cheriſh it , 
if not, they endeavour what rhey can ro procure- it; at 
leaſt they imprint ir in their exterior aCtions by little and 
little, to work it into their Hearts. 


_—_ 7. | 

Several, who have near at hand obſerv'd a great Servant 
of God, who at preſent is the Ornament of the Church of 
France, ſay, that he hath divers looks, according to the 
variety of Actions he applies himſelf ro. He hathone for 
the Altar and Church, in which a profound recolleQion is 
to be obſerv'd; another in civil converſation, ſhewing 
Chearfulneſs ; a grave and ſerious one , where Authority 
is to be made uſe of ; and another fit and complacent, where 
fic occaſions rcquire ſuch. 


XXVIII, iq 
There is not a more excellent praftice of Mortification 
than this, to ſuppreſs all our humours and inclinations, to 
level and ſmooth all their unevenneſſes, and to make only 
fuch motions appear, as reaſon prompts us to in every 


This Mortification is a hidden one, for none take 
E 3 


action, 
notic 
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notice of it ; it is a conſtant continual one, becauſe our in. 
clinations are always found mixt in what we do, never cea- 
ſing, whether in ſolitude or company, to put us by the or- ** 
der God hath appointed. This Mortification gives not to 
ary ſubjects of complaint ; the Family is unconcern'd : 
Phyſicians whether Spiritual or Corporal, never forbid it : 
Nay, it even gives us leave to hide the Mortifications of 
our Mind under Corporal Refreſhments, when Reaſon or- 
ders us to allow and ſubmit our ſelves thereunto z more- 
over it makes us = alide certain demeanours which often 
contribute to nouriſh the vanity we take in Mortification, 
when we have left the practice of it. 


XXIX. 

Beſides, nothing brings to our knowledge more aQts of 
Vertue fit to be put inpraCctice, than this continual atten- 
tion to the I.aw of God, becauſe nothing more blinds. our 
Eyes from diſcovering them , than giving our {elves up 
to the guidance of our own inclinations. ? Lis this atten- 
tion which teaches us to contribute, as faras Chriſtianity 
will give leave, towards the divertiſement of others in Con- 
verſatien ; to infinuate our ſelves into their affeftions, by 
a complacency withour affectation ; to ſuffer their impor- 
tunities; to admoniſh them of ſome faults, but that by 
ways {weet and proportion'd to their humours, to ſhun 
croſſing them to no purpoſe z it teaches us to hold our Peace 
when we ought, to ſpeak when tis fit ; and ſo to comply 
with a number of little —_ , Which are not ed 
by thoſe who guide themſelves only by humour. And this 
15 one of the Senſes of chat ſaying of the Wiſe Man, Qui 
inquirunt Dominum advertent omnia , Who ſeek, after God, 
ale notice of all things, 


XXX, 

?Tis this attention to the Will of God, which makes us 
ſead a regular, even, and uniform life, Which makes us 
faithfully practice the fame things in the ſame occaſions, 
For if we propoſe to our ſelves only to terve God, with 
reaſon we [hall judge our ſelves more conformable to his 
Wiil, if we keep to ſome certain order of behaviour in 
things 
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things indifferent, than if we quitted it out of humour or 


capriciouſneſs. The leſs ſhare we our ſelves have in things, 
the more reaſon we have to believe 'tis God we follow in 


doing them : And thoſe which of themſelves are equally 


and indifferent, become equal and different, when we add 
to ſome of them this Reaſon of Uniformity in the ſame 
Exerciles, 


XXXl. 

But if this deſire of ging our ſelves by the Will of 
God makes us in things indifferent, to prefer Order and 
SY: before Diſorder and Inequality : In like manner 
it frees us from an over-weaning Love for ſuch Exerciſes, 
and makes us ſuppleand fixible, ſo that we eaſily change 
them when God requires it ; becauſe , deſiring nothing 
more than to obey him, we are equally content when we 
= find means of practicing this obedience, Wherefore 
what Rules ſoever we have prefix*d our ſelves in things 
indifferent, we ought to be _ roalrer them when occa- 
fions are offer'd, wherein God lets us know he expects 
ſomething elſe at our hands. *Tis an effect of this flexibili- 
ty, when ſuch as love their ſtudies, ceaſe not with care 
to apply themſelves to civil converſation, which they affect 
not,, when Charity requires it at their hands. This makes 
them in ſome ſort looſe their time, when God wills them 
todoſo; to quit without trouble their employments ; not 
from any fix'd and ſteddy deſigns ; and to keep themſelves 
always in the Hands of God Almighty, to undertake ſuch 
things as he makes them underſtand , are agreeable to his 
Diyine Will. 


X XXII. 

But we muſt take care left we ſuffer this flexibility to 
degenerate into irreſolution.; for ſince Men appropriate ro 
themſelves but a very ſmall portion of their time, ir is im- 
poſſible they ſhould apply themſelves to any one thing, 
without quitting others. Now in making ones choice, 
things of leſs moment ought to give place to thoſe of grea- 
ter, and a ſet choice mult of neceſſity be made ; which 
once done, ought not eaſily co be chang'd, If, for Exam. 

E 


3 ple, 
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le, we cannot employ our ſelves about the conduct of Þ 
ome particular perſons, and at the ſame time labour for * 

the good of the Church ; we are to conſider whether of © 

theſe two may be done with more profit ; and whether is - 
more ſutable to our vocation, If we cannot diſtribute our 

attention to ſeveral ſtudies, we ought to confine it to 0 

and witha will ſuffer our want of skill in the reſt, 

we cannot fatisfie ſo many works of Charity, we muſt re- 
ſtrain our ſelves to ſuch as are within our power, havin 
always before our Eyes the advice of the Wiſe Man, whic 


- ought to ſerve us as a Rule in many occaſions , Fili, ne is 


multis ſint atus tut. 


X X XIII. 

Hence it is eaſie to perceive, that the obedience prattic'd 
amongſt Religious, is rather facility found out by the Saints 
for obſerving the Law of God, than a new ſeverity they 
have added to the Goſpel. For it is never lawful for one, 
in what condition ſvever , to make concupiſcence the rule 
of his ations, or to guide himſelf by his own proper will, 
and capricious humour. The Will of God ought alwayes 
to be our Rule, whether in things of the greateſt Impor- 
tance, or of the leaſt concern, Now it being ſometimes a 
matter of difficulry to know this Will of God , and our 
own being often ready to take its place ; the Saints have 
introduc'd this ſubjeCtion to a ſuperiour, to the end Religi- 
ous Perſons may — know what todo in things 
indifferent :. For thus'the Will of God is made as it were 
more ſenſible, it being certain , that the Religious ought 
ro obey their Superiours in things of this nature ; whereas 
thoſe who are under none, are more put to it to know what 
it is God inthe like occaſions requires them to do, 


XXXIV. 

If we have a Heart ſimple and right, we ſhallclearly ſee 
what the Will of God is, even in the leaſt occaſions z Na- 
rure and Concupiſcence only hides it from us, To this end 
St. Paul admoniſhes us to renew our Spirit, that we may 
know the Will of God,  Renovamini in novitate ſenſus 
veftry wt probetis que ſit voluntas Dei bona, bene placens & 

"; perfetta, 
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perfefta, If therefore we perceive that we do not diſcover 


what is the Will of God, we ought to believe it is, becauſe 
we are not renewed ; it is becaufe we live the Life of 


Adam; that is, becauſe we think only oo the things of 
this World, becauſe our Heart is full of the love of this 


World, and void of the love of God, from whence ſprings 
the renewing of the Soul, 


XXRY, 

We muſt not fancy to our ſelves, becauſe we have not 
made YVowsto practice the ſeveral Duties of a ROS 
Life, we are therefore diſpenſed from ſuch as conterve 
and increaſe Piety. The declaration God makes of his 
Will in this particular, is general, when he ſays, Hec eff 
Yoluntas Dei, ſanitificatio veſtra. This declaration oblt- 

us to work and endeavour without intermiſſion our 
own SanQification ; and to lay hold on all means proper 
for that end, and which are taught us by this very Law 
or Will of God. So that if we are not plac'd under the 
Conduct of a Maſter of Novices, whoſe task itis to ex- 
erciſe us in Vertue, not under that of a Ghoſtly Father , 
whoſe Charity does us the ſame good Office ; yet ought 
the Law of God to ſtand us inſtead of both theſe, and 
thence we ought to draw ſuch exerciſes , and ſuch practi- 
ces, as are proper to heal our Sores, and advance us in the 
way of Salvation. 


XXXVI. 

This defire of knowing the Will of God, has a particu- 
lar refacion to the preſent time : For though ſometimes we 
may foreſee what we ought todo hereafrer, yer muſt we 
never take care of that, but when it is our preſent duty ro 
think thereon. So that one may fay, the way of Truth, 
and the way of Life, confiſt in confidering what God re- 
quires we ſhould do in the preſent inſtant, and in purtin 
it in prattifſe forthwith ; that is, in praying , when Gol 
Wills vs to pray ; in ſuffering, when God would have us to 
ſuffer ; in being in aftion, when God requires we ſhould ; 
m employing our thoughts either about the furure, or 4. 
bout our ſelves, or about others, when God orders t: 
ſhould be ſo employed. E 4 There 
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There is in this World no condition ſo unhappy, nor FJ # 
diſorderly, which we may not, in the preſent inſtant leave, 


to replace our ſelyes in the rank and order God appaints 
ps; nor is there any ſo Happy, ſo Holy , ſo Conformable 


to the Will of God, which we may not alſo looſe every 
moment. There is a Line drawn from each degree, and © 
each condition towards God ; as ſoon as we come to tread '* 
If weare 
in fin, the Line which leads towards God, is tq renounce 


on this Line, we are in the order he appoints. 


i 


it, to refolve to lay hold on all the neceflary means of ' * 


quitting it, and at the ſame time to fall a practicing ſuch 
as ſeem to be moſt according to Gods Order. If we have 
enter d unduely into any Office, and that it is neceſſary to 
leave ir, and we may immediately do fo, we betake our 
ſelves to the order God hath appointed, if effeCtually we 
quit it. Bur if prudence permits not that we free our hands 
of it ſo ſoon, it is ſuſhicient we do it in deſire ;. and then, 
though we have enter'd on it contrary to the order of God, 
yet it is not contrary thereunto, that we continue ; ſince it 
[4 now no more our own , but his Will which keeps us 
there, 


NXXVIII. 

Thusnot only a who conſulting the Law of God 
here ar the bortom of their Hearts, an Aniwer of Peace, as 
the Prophet ſaid, Audiam quid loquatur in me Dominus 
Deus, quoniam loquetur pacem in plebem ſuam; nor the 
Saints, Er ſuper ſanttos ſuos ; But allo the greateſt ſinners, 
provided they enter into themſelves, an turn towards 
God, Et in eos qui vertuntur ad Cor. This Divine Light 
ſhews toalla way of Peace. Ir is true, this way is more 
Tugged to ſome than others, and often it appears ta thoſe 
who axe unmerſt in ſin, fo uneven and precipitious, that 
they deſpair of being able ta walk therein. Burt provided 
they will but uſe violence to themſelves, it is not impoſh- 
ble but they roo may walk in jt - For, this ſame Light 
Which dilcoyersro chem the way, ſheys them allo the ſuc- 
our 
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cour which they may obtain by their Prayers, and which 
® can givechem ſtrength greater than their own weaknels. 


nor {0 
leave, XXXIX. 

paints # The conſideration of Gods Will, as Juſtice, conſtitutes 
mable # the Piety of true Chriſtians here on Earth, and will make 


every Þ up the Eternal Happineſs of the Bleſſed in Heaven. Jn 
» and this contemplation conſiſts that torrent of pleaſures where- 
read "'F wich chey will be incbriared - For, their Sovereign delight 
'eare |? ſhall be to find nothing in themſelves oppoſite to the Juſtice 


JUnce 2 of God Almighty, and in being in a perfect ſubjeftion to 
ns of ' * him, Their Glory ſhall be, rhar this Juſtice rules over 
tuch them : And thus ſhall their Charity be all pure, becauſe they 
have * ſhall not refer God to themſelves, but rhemſelves to God, 
ryto * and God alone they ſhall love in themſelves. Wherefore 

our St. Auſtin expreſſing the ſtate of the Bleſſed in Heaven , 
y we lays, That they ſhall continually anmbilate themſelves in 
ands the Preſence of God, preferring him before themſelues by an 
hen, Eternal Love. 


50d, 
ce it XL. 
$ US But, which is ſtrange, by an effect quite contrary, what 


God ſhall make known of his Juſtice to the wicked , ſhall 
be their greateft rorment , and ſhall be that which will 
throw them head-long into Hell. For as a Holy Woman, 
20d to whom God had imparted great Light, ſays, A Soul is 
» as no ſooner ſeparated from the Body , but it goes ſtraight to 
NUS its proper place : And if being dead, it ſhould not find that 
the out, which the Decrees of Gods Juſtice hath prepared for it, 


IS, its Hell would be a thouſand times greater, becauſe it would 
rds ſee it ſelf out of the order and diſpoſition of God : Finding 
ohr therefore for it ſelf no place more proper , or lefs pain ful than 
YE Hell, it caſts it ſelf head-long thither as to its Center, and 
ple the place moſt convenient for it, 

"at 

ed XL1I. 

ſi- * \Not becauſe a damn'd Soul loves this Jtſtice , but be- 
he 2 cauſe this Juſtige being known , confounds and convinces 
c- © icof its own unworthine(s, a thing ir cannot ſuffer. There 


ur BÞ is 4 Knowledge of God which incites us to unite our ſelves 
. to 
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ro him, and to lay our ſelves open to the Light of his Dji.Þ 
vine Eyes. There is another, which makes us fly fro 
him, and withdraw our ſelves as much as we can out of hy”; 
Preſence. Adamand Cain had experience of this i yy 
after their ſins ; the one being induced thereby to hide him. 
ſelf in Paragice, the other to wander like a Vagabond 
the World, thinking fo to out-run the remorſe of Conſc./ 
ence, which gave him no repoſe. This ſentiment annex 
to ins, isnor a ſentiment of fear and horronr , but one: 
rage and deſpair, We cannot endure the hight of him whon!: 
we have offended, whom we hate, becaule it continua 
upbraids us with our faults. We would deſtroy him 
wecould ; but ſince we cannot, we ſhun him , and hid 
our ſelves from him to our power. The ſentiment i 
weak in this life, where we but imperfectly apprehend th 
deformity of ſin ; but in the next it ſhall be without limits 
when our fins ſhall ſhoot out their Thorns , as St, Auſti 
{peaks, and our ſides ſhall be pierced therewith. 


XLII, 

It is therefore out of this ſentiment, that the Damned 
ſhouid precipitate themſelves into Hell, as a place the 
molt darkſome, and remoteſt from God, and where they 
ſhall be leſs pierc'd by the penetrating Rays of his Juſtice, 
There is too much light for them in any place elſe, and 
their Eyes cannot ſuffer that light-they hate. 

The greateſt torment we can inflict on thoſe who hav 
pa Eyes, is to expoſe them to a full light, and force then 

o look on ir. The greateſt Hell of the Damned would be 
to force them to appear in the Light of the Saints, and to 
ſhew them on one fide their Glory, Gods Love toward: - 
them ; on the other, their own deformity, and the hatred 
God bears them. 

Thus their greateſt deſire is, to hide themſelves as much 
as poſlible they can from this killing lighr. | 

The proſpect of Gods Juſtice joyn'd to his Mercy and 
Love, brings comfort and eaſe ; but that of this ſame Ju- | 
\ joyn'd to his hatred, is what kills and leads to de- 

pair, 


XLIIl. We 4 
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"6 X LIT. 
"> We may be mov'd by Pride to quit a place whereof 
we are not worthy : Judas was not humble when remorſa 
Sc his fin made him judge himſelf unworthy to live. He 


Conks, $ov1d not ſuffer the reproach of his unworthineſs, And to 
4 un it, he lefr his life. In the ſame manner the Damned 
_ a. eely leave all the other places they are unworthy of, to 


*Fhun the ſight of that penetrating Light, convincing them 
f their crimes, and chacing them before it, as the Angel 
haced Adam out of Paradice. 
d a 2 They cannot ſuffer to be out of Gods Order ; not be- 
” Tavle they love his Order, but becauſe they cannot bear 
The interior reproach of their own diſorder, 


limits XLIV. 

Auſt Hell therefore is the Center of the Damned, as Darkneſs 
is the Center of them who fly the Light. It is the place 
where the Light of God inconveniences them the leaſt, 
where the reproaches of their Conſciences are leaſt ſenſible, 

amned 1d where their Pride ſuffers the leaſt Confuſion. $0 it is 

ce the}. kind of refreſhment to them to he chere. If they could, 

e the) they would deſtroy God, and his C-''er, but they know 

uſtice. they cannot ; therefore they hide themſelves in the Abyſs 

» and of Hell, and they could wiſh thet there were a greater 
Chaos betwixt God and them, to ſhelter chemlelves, if 

 haw 7 roffible, from the Rays of that Truth which deſcends and 

them pierces their ſight, even in the deptiis uf :hac Abyſs. R 
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The Second Treatile. 
Of Submiſſion to the Will of God. 


I. 


E have newly ſeen the firſt way of conſidering 
the Will of God containing in ſome ſort the 
whole life of a Chriſtian ; ſince it contains the 

Knowledge and Love of Gods Law. But even this proſpect 
ſhewing us this Law, as the Rule of our actions, of it ſelf 
leads us to a Submiſſion to the Will of God, confider'd, as 
- thecauſe of whatſoever happens in this World, fin excep- 
ted, which he only permits: And this is the ſecond way, 
according to which we have ſaid Gods will ought to be con- 
lider'd. For diſcerning by Faith theſe great Truths, that 
God Creates all things, that he Ordains and Governs all, 
that nothing happens without his Providence, that in what- 
ſoever comes to paſs in the World, he either exerciſes his 
Juſtice or Mercy, that no Creature hath any power but 
what he beſtows, that all are either the Inſtruments or Mi- 
niſters of his Decrees, and according to the expreſſion of 
Scripture, bur as an Av in the hand of him that cuts, or as 
a ſtaff in the hand of him that ſtrikes: We ſee alloat the 
lame time, in the fame Will, conſider'd as Suprem? Ju- 
ſtice: 
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Kice 3 that itis fir he ſhould reign and we obey ; that it 
his part to Sue » and ours to follow ; that we ougt 
conform our ſelves to his Will,and not deſire that he. hou 
ſubmit to ours; that his Will being always Juſt, alway 
Holy , it is alſo always Adorable , always worthy &* 
our Submiſſion and Love, though the Effects thereof ſome F- 
times prove harſh and troubleſome : For, only ſuch Souls 
as are unjuſt can find fault with what Juſtice it ſelf does; 
and ſo the troubles we ſometimes feel, to ſubmit to it, i 
only a proof of our own injuſtice and corrupt Nature; * 
which ſhould make us lay the blame, not on God, but ou 
ſelves, ſaying with the Prophet, Nonne Deo ſubjetta en 
Arims mea? O my Soul, wilt thou not ſubmit thy ſelf 1 
God : 


] 
{ 
| 
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IL 
But to fix our ſelves in this Submiſſion, to which eve . 
_ ic ſelf obliges us, it is good often to regard and con . 
ider this Will of God, as it operates in the World , and 
afts through all the Creatures. For the cauſe in part d 
that diſſatisfaction we feel in what happens tous, {pri 
from- our ſtopping at, and net looking beyond © 
Creatures, and in that we impute to them the events of: 
things, We only take notice of the Rod that ſtrikes and” 
chaftiſes us, we ſee not the hand that manages it. If we 
diſcern'd God every where, and look'd on him through the 
Veil of his Creatures, if we ſaw that it is he who give 
them all the force they have, that it is he who drives them 
forward to do what is good, and who in whar is evil di 
verting their malice from ſuch objects whither it might car- 
ry them, gives it no other liberty than ſuch as ſerves to put 
ih execution his Erernal decrees ; the fight of his Juſtice F.. 
and Majeſty would give a-check to our complaints, out ©” 
murmurings and impatiences. In his preſence we durfſt -* 
not fay, we deſerve nor what we ſuffer ; we ſhould have I 
noother ſentiments than thoſe which made Holy Davidfay, 
Theld my peace, I was humbled, becanſe thou didft this, & 
Obmutus & bumiliatus ſum, quoniam tu feciſti. But we || 
are pleas'd, when from our Eyes we can hide theſe Truths, ? 
thac we may have ſome pretence to eaſe our ſelves, and # 
ditcharge 
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what is inflicted on us. 
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i our ill humours on the Creatures; that we may 
complain of their injuſtice ; that we may think our ſelves 
in the right, and be perſwaded , that we ſuffer wrongfully 


/1s IIL 
Did we fix the Eyes of our Soul on this firſt and Sove- 


F 7 reign cauſe of all events, we ſhould ſee the whole face of 


things in ſome fort chang'd as to us ; that is, we ſhould 
be oblig'd thereby to alter the greateſt part of the Notions 
and Idea's we have fram'd to our ſelves of what paſſes 


* there. We ſhould find none oppreſt who were innocent ; 


; we ſhould only ſee the = puniſhed. - The World no 


© more fo us would bea 
” only be one of Juſtice and Equiry, We ſhould acknows 


ce of diſorder and jars; ir would 


ledge that nothing is taken from any, but what he deſerves 
to loole, that none ſuffers above bis deſerts, that juſtice and 
ſrrength are always joynd there together, - whereas 


- injuſtice is always weak and impotent ; we ſhould ſee no 


evils, no misfortunes, but only juſt chaſtiſements of Mens 


- ſins; that none dyed here either by the neceffiry of Na. 
# ture, or the accidents of Fortune, but that Men deſerving 


death are puniſh'd therewith, and that in time and circum- 
ſtances moſt ſuitable. In fine, that all here is Equirable 


> and Holy, as well in reſpect of God :ordaining all thi 
” as Men, on whom his decrees are execured;. Only t 
Miniſters of this over- —_— can be guilty of inju- 


| ſtice, yet cannot their Injuſtice hinder whae they do from 


- proving juſt and equitable to choſe who ſuffer it 


IV, 

Teng our meaſures from this Idea, what is an Army ? 
'Tis a Troop of Executioners of Gods Juſtice, which he 
fends to kill thoſe who have deſerved todye, and whom 
he hath condemn'd to this Puniſhment. What are two 
Armies fighting together ? They are the Miniſters of this 
Divine Juſtice, puniſhing one another, and preciſely exe- 
Cuting nothing but what God hath order'd. Wharis Mur- 
der? Tis the puniſhment of a Criminal by the hand of 
an unjuſt Miniſter. What are Thieves ? They are cer- 
tain people, unjuſtly executing the juſt decree, whereby 
God 
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God has order'd certain perſons ſhould be depriv*d of their 
Goods? What is a King ? He is a ſcourge in the Hands ef 
God for puniſhment of the wicked, 


V. 

'Tis only this proſpect that lays before our Eyes Gods 
Empire over the World, and his eminent power over dll} 
his Creatures. Should we otherwiſe look on things , i 
would ſeem that the malice of Men had the upper hand of 
God himſelf, at leaſt for a time , and that their Iniquity ® 
overcame his Juſtice. Wherefore we may believe thar the 7 
Prophet, upon this contemplation of Gods Infinite Power, ep! 

viding all things to the Ends his Mercy and Judgment _ 
Fath ſet, cries out : That God hath Reigned; that he hath > 
clad himſelf with Beauty and Force, Nothing but a con- 
remplation of Gods Providence being capable of maki 
us to ſee Order and Beauty in that confuſion the World 
is in, andof diſcovering to us Gods Supreme Empire over _ 
ir, maugre the violence of unjuſt Men contemning and © 
flighting his Will and Laws. + 


as conſider the World by a _ purely Humane, Hiſtory * 7 
of the Devil, and the Reprobares; becauſe the perſons 
acting moſt on the Theatre of the World, and who have 
the greateſt ſhare in all the accidents whereby it is kept in 
motion , are, forthe moſt part, the Citizens of Babylon, 
in whom the Devil dwells, and by whom heats. But to 
thoſe whocarry their contemplation higher, all Hiſtory in 
ſome ſort is the Hiſtory of God ; becaute they only find " 
ir the execution of his Will, the decrees of his Juſtice, and * 
the Effefts of his Power. All there tends to edification, 
becauſe all there is juſt and equitable. 


VI. 6; 

The recital of things pais'd is but in ſome ſort, to ſuch "* 
£5 

\ 
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VII. 

Time paſs'd is an Abyſs without bottom, ſwallowing and 
devouring all things tranfitory ; that to come is another, | 
ro us impenetrable. One of theſe Abyſles continually flows 
into the other ; the time to come diſcharges it ſelf into the 
time 


| to the will of God. 6b 
time paſt, by pliding through the prefent. Weare plac'd 
betwixt thefe two Abyſſes : For we perceive and are 
aware how the time to come flows into whar is paſs d ; and 
this makes the preſent time, as what is preſent makes up 


all our life. What is paſt, is no more ; and what's to 


come, is not yet at all. Hence obſerve what our condition 
is What therefore we ought to do, is to undertake that 
part which God for the preſent aſſigns ys , looking on 


* what's paſt, and what's to come; according as God re- 
2Z quires we ſhould. 


4 


VIII. 

For although what's paft ceaſes to. be in reſpect of us, 
and what's to come, is not yet ; yet both che one and the 
other exiſt in reſpet of God. His Will graſpsall crime. 
What's paſt, is ſo, becauſe he decreed ir ſhould be at a 
certain time ; and what's to come, will be becauſe he hath 
aſſigned another time for it. Thus his Will comprehends, 


* and in ſome manner makes Holy all events whatſoever , 


whether paſt or ro come. In his Will we find then) alco- 
gether, and as that is always adorable, we are obliged by it 
ro look with veneration on all events, whether paſt, or fu- 
ture ; forthat tye and dependance they have on this Die 
vine Will. 


IX. * 

There is this difference betwixt things paſt , and ts 
come, that as we know in particular ſomewhat of the palt, 
ſo we may in particular approve of ir, and praiſe Gods 
Providence in its events. Burt as we ſee nothing of what's 
to corne, and that tis yet hid in God , we cannot exerciſe 
the Submiſſion we owe to his Will, otherwiſe than by a 
general acceptation of all his decrees, which we ought af 
ways tb regard as molt Sacred and moſt Juſt. | 


te , . ' ' 
. What's paſt, and whar'sto come, being fo ſtriftly ty'd 
to the Will of God, art the firſt ſight oge would think hat 


Faith in us could _ raiſe ſentiments of Veneration and 
Submiſſion for both t 


2 one and other; and that even in re« 
ſpe} 
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ſpec of things preſent, which depend not on us, we 

aa the like fentiments and approbation. But if ch 

be fo, what will become of that JT ſorrow, we 

have for our fins paſt ? teat "4 tenderneſs and com * 
fon, whoſe principal Obje& is the preſent troubles 

T iſories? Whar bn ati of that lene Forecaſt, 

chem? Muſt we 


and prone here todraw that blaſ] us concluſion whic 
was falſly imputed to St. Paul, That Mens fins were not to” 


be condemn'd, ſince God thereby was glorifi'd. Quid a + 


buc tanquam Peccator judicor ? 


XI. Y 

But theſe difficulties ariſe only from our not conſidering 
the Will of God in its full extent, from our ſeparating his | 
Will conſider'd as his Juſtice, and the Rule of all chmgs, 
from the ſame Will conſider'd as theig Cauſe and Prices 7% 
For let us joyn together theſe two conſiderations, and we 7 
ſhall find, that God permits fin only by char Will, which bs 
is the Cauſe of things, whilſt at the ſame time he condemns 
and hates the ſame by his Will, confider'd as Juſtice, ro 
which ſin is contrary and oppoſite: Whilſt he puniſhes 7 
ſinners for their Crimes by his Will conſider'd as opera- ® 
tive, and the Cauſe of Beings, at the ſame time, he makes 
it known by his Eternal Law, that theſe Crimes are con- &*- 
trary to that Juſtice which is nothing but thar ſelf-lame 
Will, Thus the effects. of his Juſtice at once imprint in 
our Souls a Twofold Idea, viz. that of the Will of God 3 
permitting (ins, and that of the diſorder of the ſame ſins 3 
which i condemns : and tlieſe two Objects ought to raiſe in 7 
us ewo- kinds of Sentiments; one by which we approve of Þ 
what comes from God, another by which we condema that 
which comes from Man. | 


X11. By 
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X 11. | C 

By thus contemplating the Will of God, we bring to an 
amicable agreemeor thole ſentiments which ar the firſt 
fight fo contrary and irreconcileable, as well in re- 
ES: what is paſt, as what's to come. Weare lorry for 
our fins, becauſe in'Gods Sovereign Juſtice we ſee them con- 
demn'd of injuſtice, infolence, and togratitude. In che fame 
Juſtice alſo we ſee it is bur fic and equirable,that we ſhould 
rn thefe ſexitiments, and that we ſhould endeavour to 
2 excire them in our felves. But knowipg too that God has 
rs be" permitted us to fall ico theſe fins, to the end they might 
Man, Eiee'to bring on the deſigns of his Providence ; we cannoc 
phic 2X but adore this his Permiſſion , becauſe ir is juſt, And 
or to 7 though this knowledge ought not to take off the regret and 
d ad +, forrow for our faults; yer ought it to appeale thole rrou- 

; bles, thofe exceſſive unquiet griefs which otherwiſe the 

| ardent pee, in ty Seay juſt we ſho 

vying in our pro Gods Juſtice diſcovering to us the 
ins = eno of £3 "my be ſorrowful for Ry and thar 
s © Wwelſhouldceaſe to be troubled and vexed thereac, having 

= in fight the Will of God, who, (to the end chey mighr 
= ferve his deſigns) has permicted chem to happen, 


XIII. 

" it is properly this peace,this tranquillity which proceeds 
2 from the - 274 he of of ma qu. 4c 1 Will, that ihe 
= Apoſtle wiſhes to all Chriſtians, when he ſays, Pax Ghri/ts 
= que exuperat amnem ſenſum, cuſtodiat cords veſira & tn 
= reſtigentias veſtras, This Peace ſurpaſſes all theother Sen- 
timents, but does nor ſtifle or extinguiſh them. They 
nevertheleſs are exciced in our Hearts by the Light of 
Faith, diftovering to us what God judges of our actions; 
yet, notwithſtanding theſe Sentimettsof ſorrow, weceale 
not to be ar peace within our ſelves, when we conſider 
chat it is a God all Juſt, who permitted theſe ſins, and thar 
he will hereafter forgive them. One of theſe would be 
lame and imperfe& wichout rhe other ; but being joyn'd 
and nnited rogether, rhey frame a Pennance without deſpair, 
# anda Peace without preſumptiog, | 

y F 2 XIV. God 
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XIV. _ 

Ged does not equally diſcover theſe Truths to all, ani 
ſo the motions they excite have not always an equal ye” 
hemency. For Example, in this life employs mug; 
his Saints in meditating on the oppoſition their fins have to 
the Law of God , here with the ſame evidence he diſce. 
vers not to them the Reauty of his Divine Will, permit. 83 
ting theſe ſins ro happen for their Good , and his Glory, P* 
And thus the motions and reſentments of Pennance, which © 
they feel at the ſight of their fins, are much more lively, P' 
- much more fenſible,than that comfort they receive from & "C 
hope they have that God one day will out of theſe very * 
faults extract his own Glory , and their Salvation. Oz 8 
the other ſide, in the next World, the Saints ſhall be 6 # 
thoroughly poſſeſs'd with Joy, that they have contributed 1 
towards Gods Glory, and fo fill'd with adaiiration of his ' *'* 
Providence, which through the ways they have gone, has = 
guided them to Heaven, that on ſhall be no more ca- 7 
pable of reſenting the leaſt ſorrow for their paſt offences.. 


X V. p Th 
Neither ought this conſideration of Gods Will make ug 
inſenſible of the evils of our Neighbour. 1t is rrue, no- Z 
thing happens to them bur whar is right and juſt ; but we 
ſee in this ſame Will, conſider'd as Law, as Juſtice, as Þ 
Truth; that Mankind is not in the ſtate he was created ® 
for ; that theſe evils ſpring not from Nature, as it was in- © 
ſtituted, but from its diforder ; that they are not confor- ©: 
mable to the firſt order of God, nor to his firſt inclination, *® 
which is all for goodneſs. In this Will of God we ſee the > 
ties which unite us to thoſe miſerable ones, and which x 
ought to induce us to love them. There alſo we ſee, that * 
it is but juſt , we ſhould love them, we ſhould defire to * 
{uccour and- help them , we ſhould be troubled at their * 
Evils, and that God does approve we ſhould ask and beg 
of him thoſe ſuccours and helps they ſtand in need of, It | 
is impoſſible all theſe thoughts ſhould not excite in us ſen- 
timents of Compaſſion; and that other conſideration of 
Gods Will, by which he chaftiſes Men by theſe Evils ought 
; only 


| 
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ply to ftand us in ſtead to moderate theſe reſentments , 


, an{Mnot to ſtifle, and quite take them away. 

| wz 

=. 2 XVI. 

V, : ; 

yy In fine, the conſideration of Gods Will, as daing all, as 
-mit, m_—_ all for his own Glory , ought not alſo to hin- 


Her thoſe juſt fore-ſights we ought to have for the fucure, 
high Becauſe we know thar the Law of God ordains us to uſe 
1els, all reaſonable care and precaution taprevent certain acci- 
5 t dents, and to procure others, leaving nevertheleſs the ſuc- 
very eſs to his Providence, and paying a general Submiſſion to 
Ox his decrees. St. Pax! defir'd to goand Preach the Goſpel 
e {pt Rome, nay he laid the deſign ; bur ir was with fubmiſſon 
ated $0, and dependance on the Will of God, In laying the 
fhis  Qefign, he obeyed the Will of God as a Law and Rule: 
has Jn fubmicting the execution thereof to the Will of God, 
ca- he obey'd him as the Sovereign cauſe of all things accor- 
5, Bing to the ſame Rules of his Erernal Juſtice. For , it- is 
"-* ZX(as we have ſaid) Juſtice it ſelf which obliges us to ſubmig 
our ſelves in all events to his Holy Will, 


ory 


XVII. 
ZZ Thelife of Faith therefore, which is the life of the Juſt, 
>RFobliges themſto ſubmic themſelves to the common dictates of 
reg Zbumane Prudence, and to make uſe of humane meang, ta 
- ®Fring choſe things to paſs which they may reaſonably de: 


« 4 


or. - re; becauſe this Faith forbids us totempt God, And this 
= i ther conſideration of Gods abſolute Will , as governin 
he 3nd doing all, only ſerve ro comfort us when things 
"Ys out contrary to our defire, and ought not to give us occa- 
as ſion of raſhly fore-telling what's to come, or guiding our 


x: 


actions by certain Prophetick Inſtints, which tor the 
moſt part are only the effects of our imagination, on which 
God has forbid us torely. We know not whether it is. 
Gods Will there ſhould be Peace or War. Whether ſuch 
and ſuch diforders ſhould have an end or no, Whether he 
will make his deſigns ſucceed by this or that means ; yet 
ought we not to intermit our endeavour for procering 
peace," and remedying diſorders, nor ceaſe to uſe ſuc 
F 3 means 
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means as we judge proper for the ends we aim at, leavi 
nevertheleſs the ſucceſs to God Almighty. 


X VIII 
This ſame reaſon ought to make us very reſerv'd and 
cautious, in taking for Marks of God's. Will our lighting 
in Scripture, or Books of Devotion, on certain 
ces which ſeem to us conformable to ſome thoughts and'ds 
ſigns we have in our heads. For though it be certain we 
light not on theſe places, but becaule it is Gods Will ; ya! 
is it not certain we ſhould happen on them for ſucha® 
purpoſe, or thar they ought to ſerve us as a Rule to guid 
our {elves by. 'Tis our Fancy that draws this conſequence, ® 
and that rafhly ; becauſe ic ſuppoſes God.could not han®® 
permitted ſuch a hit but for ſuch an end. On the contrary,” 
who knows but he may have permitted it as a tryal, whe. 
ther we would with conſtancy walk in the way of Faith,. 
adhering to the common Rules of Prudence : Or whether - 
we would give our ſelves over to the motions of vani 
which fo — are raiſed in us, when we imagine 
does us peculiar favours, and place us above the ordinary; 
rank of Men, to whom he makes his Will known only by 
the general documents of Scripture, and the ordinary in-# 
ſtructions of the Church ? It ſeems therefore not good to GG 
build much on theſe caſual hits, and that touching, them, 
we ought to fear what the Scripture ſays of Dreams, Uk 
multa ſunt ſomnia plurime ſunt vanitates. For, the Vanity 
of Dreams conſiſts, not in concluding that God is the ns b: 
of ſuch a Dream, which is always true in ſome ſenſe; but 
in applying ſuch and ſuch a ſignification thereunto. Now. 
the like vanity is to be found in our judgments, when we. 
think God has ſuch deſigns in permitting ſuch accidents. 
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XIX. 

T he confiderarion then of Gods abſolute Will, does not * 
make any alteration in the ordinary. way of judging of Þ 
things; nor cuts it off the application of humane means, 
or the uſe of hutnane knowledge and inſight, But, it re- 
ſtrains all unquiet, over-haſty, and roo vehement wikhes 
for things not yet come to ol and all trouble and me 
cnouy 


' / with joy and thanks : 


to the upill of God: Ji 
cholly for ſuch as are either preſent or paſt. For, if we 
be fully perſwaded, chat God does all things, and that he 
| rr. nay» but what is juſt, having given ſuch order 
> abour our affairs, as he commands we ſhould, we ought 
3 cotally to deliver our ſelves up to him, and in peace ex- 
the accompliſhment of his Eternal deſign. And as 
theſe deſerve our adoration, when by the event they be- 
come manifeſt to us, ſo alſo no leſs do they even before- 
hand deſerve the fame, whilſt they lie hid amongſt the ſe- 
crets of his Providence. 


XX. 
It is true, that amongſt theſe events ſome are the effects 
2X of his Mercy, others of his Juſtice. But as Mercy and 
** Juſtice are equally adoreable, an equal ſubmiſſion is due 
to both ; but with this difference : T he ſubmiſſion paid to 
the effects of Mercy, = ordinarily to be accompanied 
at to thoſe of Juſtice with humi- 


* lation and terror. 


X XI. 
It is often i ble amongſt humane accidents to diſtin- 
iſh the effects of his Mercy from thoſe of his Juſtice ; 
Pe uſe our Soul is too narrow to comprehend that Infinite 
'** Chain of Cauſes ſo linked together, thar ſometime the 
= greateſt evils are faſtned ro what ſeems the greateſt good ; 


I 
and on rhe —_ the greateſt geod ro what ſeems the 
greateſt evil. Sot at having according to the diftates of 
_ Prudence done what is in our Power , not only 

U 


2* Faith, bur Reaſon ir ſelf obliges us to an indifferency, as 

; to the event, becauſe by it we know that our kill is roo 
ſhorr, too narrow to frame a right and ſound judgment 
thereof, _ 


X XI. 

To the end we may be inur'd to a Submiſſion' ro Gods 
Will in affairs of greateſt importance, able ro ſhake and' 
dilmay the Soul; we muſt begin and accuſtom our ſelves 
to honourand reſpect it in the leaſt circumſtances of our 
lives ; becauſe thar rules thoſe as well as the gacateſt. Nay, 

F 4 in 
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in looking on theſe ſmall rhings as effects of Gods Soverej 

Will, fairh is more fully exerciſed : Becauſe Men i 
more difficulty in attributing to God ordinary and | 
events, than great ones. One therefore throughly vallelsl 
with chis thought, will never ſay ſuch an accident is troy. 
bleſome, becauſe looking on it as ordain'd by God, *tis nat 
allow'd him to be troubled at it. He will never complaig 
of a meeting diſappointed, of an unſeaſonable vifir, of his 
Servants loitering, of his being made wait too long , ar 
being refuſed ſome favour , No little loſs , no unſeaſona- Þ 
bleneſs of che weather, nor generally any of thoſe ordi. | 
nary occurrences of life, which uſually cauſe impatience in 
others, will diſcompolſe him. 
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"RX XlIL. 

With this ſeif ſame diſpoſition ought every one to ſuffer 
his corporal defects; as deafneſs, weaknels of ſight, and 
enerally whatſoever may render one contemptible in the 
Foht of Men; as want of memory, want of addreſs and © 
wit, want of remporal gocds, meanneſs of Birth :- And ©: 
that without ever complaining thereof ; as well becauſe 
theſe come from the Hand of .God, as becauſe we know 
rot whether they be not more for our advantage, than thoie 
other qualities, which would pleale us better : Nay, we 7 
know not bur that in ſuffering theſe wants in this manner, ** 
they will become really more beneficial. The ſame is to 
be ſaid of Dileaſes, Calumnies,, Evil Treatments, the 7 
{mall eſteem the World has for us, the hatred and preju-. 
dices it may. have againſt us, Becauſe God Almighty. 7 
either does or permirs all this ; we muſt look on it with a 
calm and peaceful Eye, keeping our ſelves in the rank © 
he has pur us, and adoring his decrees. And the Will of. 7 
God which governs all chete things, ought to have more 3% 
power over 'our Sos, to make us cheerfully accept there- 
of, and render them amiable' to us; then whatever they 7 
haye of upgrateful, to make us reject the ſame , and car- © 
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7ying us on to impatience and murmur, 


X X | V. , 
F-errain agcidents are the neceſſary conſequences of our 
1! »w?'-* wowek 1 8 $1eb vi Were  & . ” S -« : own 
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own fins; if theſe conſequences prove favourable , they 
adminiſter to us a peculiar cauſe of praiſing the Mercy and 
Bounty of God, who could draw from evil, and 

into means of ſaving vs, that which only delerv'd 
chaſtiſement, and the withdrawing of his Graces. Bur if 
theſe conſequences be troubleſom and hard, as when our 
ſins have involv'd us in great eyils, Spiritual or Temporal, 
if our diſorders have the cauſe of many Crimes, if 
theſe conſequences continue, and are propagated 3 then 
ought we not to look on them without forrow. For the 
Will of God conſider'd as Juſtice, commands us to grieve, 


in 29 to humble our ſelves, and do pennance for ſuch, and to 
*Z endeavour to give a ſtop to theſe bad conſequences, by our 
2X better Deeds and Prayers : Bur, at the ſame time it com- 


> mands us to becalmand quier, without trouble , withour 
"* anxiety, and to comfort our ſelves by the conſideration of 
his Will that has permitted them, and will certainly draw 
his Glory out of them, 


XXV, 
No fin hath had fo ſad a conſequence as that of our firſt 


TN Parents; fince all the evils that have faln on Mankind , all 
ſe ®* the ſins that the whole World hath committed , and the 
=> damnation of that innumerable number of reprobates, are 
XZ theeffects of it : Yet the Will of God has nor been wan- 
| 2 ting to comfort them in it; and if ir did net take from 
"XZ them all ſorrow, whilſt they remain'd in this World, be- 


cauſe it was but juſt and reaſonable they ſhould do pen- 
nance for their faults ; yet hath ir quite extinguiſh'd all grief 


by. in the other ; ſince, maugre thoſe dreadful conſequences of 
> theirſin, which ſhall concinue for all Eternity, Adam and 


Eve for ever enjqy that peace and conſolation which be- 
longs to the Juſt. And this is the greateſt Example ima- 
ginable of what the contemplatian of Gods Will can do to- 
wards appealing thole rroubles which naturally ought to 
ſpring from the conſequences of our fins; and having ſeen 
this, what ill effects foever our faults can have had. what- 
ever diforders they have cauſed, ncue ought to looſe his 
hope, nor give himſelf over to grief our of a certain kind 
of deſpair, ; 

| XxXVI. 
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XXVI. 

Gods Will thus eonſider'd , not only makes us fuſſy 
with peace and calmneſs the effefts of our fins, but alſo 
bear with patience our own defe&ts and imperfeCtions, & 
well as thoſe of others. And thus it cauſes a good agree. 
ment betwixt thoſe two ſo —y oppoſite ſentiments; 
the chirſt and zeal of Juſtice, which makes us hate our ſing, 
and that patience which makes us ſuffer them : becauſe we 
ſee thar God hath preſcrib'd us both. The Soul refign'dts 
God 1ays indeed to him in the ſenſe of her miſeries. Lord 
how lons wilt thou ſuffer me to continue in this ſtate ? SU © 
tu me Domine uſque quo ? Mean while leaves not to be at 7 
peace in it: She relolves to make the term of her Life to # 
be that of her Patience,and at once to wage a continual wat 7 
againſt imperfections, and nevertheleſs to bear with het _: 
{elf, and them, without ever giving her ſelf over to dif. 
couragement ; whilſt ſhe is content with that meaſure of _ 
Grace, God is pleaſed to give her : And this is it ſhe 
learns from that advice of the Wiſe Man. Qui timen 
Dominum, cuftodsant mandata ipfius, & patientiam habe. FS. 
bunt uſq; ad inſpettionem ipſins. . 


XXVIL 7 
In fine, the greateſt effects of our Submiſſion to Gods i 
Sovereign Omnipotent Will, is, that (in the uncertainty 7 
of his Ecernal decree, touching our pre..eſtination , and of 7% 
that Sentence which he ſhall pronounce at the hour of our **® 
Death, by which he puts in execution the former decree, © 
and allots us either a happy or miſerable Eterniry ) the ©” 
Soul is brought by it to acknowledge that God is Juſt, and © 
that ſhe adores him as ſuch ; according to the words and &* 
mind of the Prophet, ſaying with him to God, In manibui 
ruds fortes mee: In thy bands is my lot. But ſhe is very |} 
careful not to abandon her {elf over-much to this _—_— 
not to dive too far into' it;- the weakneſs of our under- 
ſtanding being unable to bear ir. She therefore wholly 
applies her ſelf to conſider what God commands her to do 
in this reſpeQt, and what diſpoſition he by his Truth and 
his Law preſcribes. 
XX VIIL 
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XXXVIE. 

Now is this Law ſhe ſees; firſt, thav'tis juſt ſhe ſhould 
ſpare ber own weakneſs, and not buſie her ſelf about fo 
dreadful a thought. Seooadly, that we have no reaſon to 
thiak that this decree will not prove favourable to her, 
ſince God by many Graces has call*d her out, and ſepara- 
ted her amongſt ſo many Infidels, ſo many Hereticks , fo: 
many others who never think on God ; and has plac'd her 

thoſe few of the Fairhful in his Church, w hok now 

his Law, and have ſome defire roobſerve it. In this Truth 
ſhe ſees, that inſtead of buſying her ſelf unprofitably with 
7 thoughts of diſtruſt, which cannor bur do her harm , ſhe 
2 ought folely to-endeavour to corredfaults, to provide re- 
+ medies the future; toput her ſelf into the _ of 
* God, if the be not already there, and'ro- walk faithfully in 
© ir, if ſhebe. 


XXIX. 
= She ſees that Gods Will is, ſhe ſhould nouriſh and keep 
> aliveher hope by all the juſt means Truth furniſhes her with; 


and that above all ſhe take heed nor to look on GodAlmi 
ty asarr Enemy, having no-love or kindneſs for her.For thi 
Idea is- falſe, and execrable, even in reſpect of the damned 
themſelves. God made not Death, ſays the Scripture, and 
he takes no pleaſnre in the loſs of the Living. If his Crea- ' 
turesdepart from him, it is, by making themſelves unwor- 
thy of the effects of his goodneſs, and by their wilful ma- 
lice obliging. him toſhew them thoſe of his Juſtice. God 
never wants the Bowels of Mercy to' receive finners, if 
if they be converted, and return tg him. Like a Father 
he has always his Beſom open to receive them; and it is 
always their fault if they convert not themſelves. Iris 
true, that by a ſecret Juſtice God thinks himſelf not bound 
toc the corropred Will of the R ates ; but this 
Will of Juſtice in him doesnor deſtroy that Efſential Good- 
neſs, which is the very Law and Wilt of God himſelf, 
which makes him ready to receive into favour every con- 
verted ſinner, forſaking his fins; and makes him command, 
that every finner ſhould turn and forſake them. From this 
Goodneſs 
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Goodneſs ſprings that Patience of which St, Paul {1 
inviting Sinners to do Pennance. Let them do that, 
Gods Mercy will- always be open to them, and his Grace 
abundantly flow upon them , who ſtop the current, and ® 
dam it up, nevertheleſs all ſych Graces lie always ready in 
his Treaſury, | 


XXX, 


There is nothing then which more facilitates the con. 
duQ of Chriſtian life, than this contemplation of Gods Will 
in its whole extent; for by it we ſee that the whole life of - 
atrue Chriſtian, is alife of Peace, with an even calmneſs, © 
cantemplating in Gods order, the paſt, preſent, and future, 
perpetually conſulting his Law, to learn from thence what _ 
is to be done every moment, and to know the interior dil- if 
poſition of mind we ought to have in reſpect of thoſe affairs 
we are to employ our ſelves about : Thele diſpoſitions be- 
come various according ta the variety of Objects ; and they 
include all the lawfol paſſions of joy, ſadneſs, deſire, fear, 
love, anger, compaſhon, which ſuch Objects ought to ex- | 
cite, Yetare all theſe paſſions joyn'd to that general dif. © 
poſition of repoſe and peace, which the proſpect of Gods 


Sovereign Will entertains, and nouriſhes in the hottom of ©: 
a Chriſtians Soul ; that Peace which calms all particular un- 7 
quiet motions ; that Peace which they always enjoy who 8 
love the Law of God, as David ſays, Pax multa diligenti- © 
bus legem tuam ; that Peace which JESUS CHRIST be- 
queathed to nis Diſciples, when he lefr the World, and 
which che World knows not. Pacem relinguo vobis, non 
quomodo Mundus dat, ego do vobis ; That Peace which the 
Apoſtle St. Paul wiſhes the Faithful, ag we have already 
ſaid, to the end it may guard their Souls and Underſtan- 
dings. Cuſtodiat corda veſtra & intelligentias weſtras : 
'Tis this Peace which quiets the agitations of the Heart, 
whilſt it fixes it to the immoveable Will of God : 'Tis 
this Peace gives a ſtop to thoſe troubles which the multi - 
plicity of ics thoughts produces in the Underſtanding : By 
this one thought 'ris Gods Will this Peace cauſes Man to 
lec 
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let himſelf be carried affeQtionately on by the Torrent of 
Providence; whilft he troubles himſelf no farther , than 
faithfully to comply with his obligation in every parti- 
== cular duty preſcrib'd him at each Moment by the Law 
of God. | 


The End of the Second Treatiſe. 


Third Treatiſe. 
Of the Fear of God. 


_— 


; Confige timore tuo carnes meas ; a judiciis enim 
tuis tim, 


2 l, 
| .H.E:Prophet is in fear, and he begs of God, 
that this his Fear may be increaſed , like to 
him who ſaid, Lord 1 believe, Help my ancre- 
| dulity. The firſt effeQs of that Fear God in; 
1 fuſes into our Heart, is to convince us that we 
2 fear ngt enough. By it we ſee that God is 1nfinitely dread- 
** ful, and our fear ſmall ; and this incites us to beg of Og 
ZZ that he would redouble his Fear in us, and pierce our Fle 
= with it, 


IL 
> It-often happens that our Underſtanding is convinc'd 
=> chat we ought to fear God, but our Heart, and the ſen- 
X ſible part of aur Soul, is for all that untouch'd therewith. 
Yet 'tis that Fear of the Heart, not that perſwaſion of our 
Underſtanding, that deads remprations And it is for this 
reaſon that the Prophet is not ſarigfied wich this Fear of 
God in his underſtanding, a jaudiciss enim twis timnj; but 
he defires that even his very Fleſh ſhould be ſtruck cthro:gh 
with this Fear, to the end that the lively ſmart thereof may 
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ſtifle in it all the remptations able by their flatteries to gain 
on the Fleſh, Were we pierc'd all through with Nails, our 
condition would be ſuch as the moſt tempting pleaſures 
could never affail us, The Prophet therefore begs, that 


the Fear of God would work an effect like to this in him; 


that this Fear would as lively and ſenſibly rouch his Soul, 
as Nails do his Fleſh , when they really and effeQually 
pierce it through. 


ITL. 

Fear ſeems to be an effect of ſelf. love, We ſtand ig 
fear of the evils which befal us, becauſe we love our ſelves. 
Why therefore is it neceſſary we ſhould beg it at Gods 
hands ? Are we not ſufficiently furniſhed with ſelf-love to 
fear that which may bring upon us the greateſt of all evils? 
The reaſon is, ler our ſelF-love be never ſo grear, it is 
always blind, inſenſible, ſtupid z without reaſon. It is 
ſenſible of things of ſmall moment, and paſſes by uncon- 
cernedly thoſe of greater : It fears without cauſe, and is 
without fear when we have all the reaſon in the world for 
that paſſion. It obſerves no order, no tule in-irs motions. 
Itis totally taken up,, filled, tranſported with trifles, and 
is often inſehſible of the greateſt things iri- the World, 
God therefore does us a great favour, when he makes us 
feel chings as they are in themſelves : For in making us 
lively ſenſible of thoſe things that are great, he deads thi 
too lively ſenſe we have of fuch as arelictle, * 


: IV. | 
There is in Man a prodigious ſenſibility , able of ro 
duce boundleſs motions of fadnefs, love, joy, fear, Jeffir: 
and an amafing inſenſibility, able to reſiſt rhe moſt rerrible 
Objects. The ſame things kill ſome, and not ſo much as 
move others ; whilſt the'reaſon and caufe of effeRs 1o diff 
refit lie hid and unknown, 


Theſe, violent paſſions ſpring from an unknown root, 
they. proczed from a hidden Abyts. No body preciſel 
knows the Springs he is to 1et on work to excite them ; a 
we 
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| Of the Fear of God. $1 
we knhw, is, .hat Reaſon it ſelf caunor ſtir them up as it 
would, even then when they are judged uſeful , no more 
than it can repreſs and quiet them, when they are judy 
prejudicial, Whet the Soul is touched in ſome ſenſible 

rt, nothing is able tocauſe in her the leaft motion ; ler 
this part be a ſenſible one, and every thing is capable of 
tranſporting her our of her our of her {elf. 


VI. 

The violence and irregularity of theſe paſſions, are at 
the ſame time in Man both proofs of his diſorder, and 
marks of his greatneſs. By them ic appears, that his mind 
is compoſed of prodigious Reſorts end Springs, and that if 
they were lively touch'd and fer on work , they would 
produ2e paſſiohs arid motions quite other than ſuch we are 
che moſt part ſenſible of : So that natural Philoſophers un- 
derſtood nothing either of Mans Happineſs or Miſery , 
whilſt chey plac'd the one and the other in ſuch ſentiments 
as wenre capable of during this life. Nothing is more ri- 
diculous than to think as they did, that it is poſſible we 
ſhould ba happy by common and groſs pleaſures, by empty 
curioſities , or by a frigid contemplation of Vertue and 
Mruth. Theſe motions are too dull and languid ro make 
us happy ; the Soul of Man is capable of a Delight, and 
Joys infinitely more lively, infinitely more ſenſible. The 
ame is to be faic of Evlls : Although we are far more ſen- 
ſible of theſe than of Pleaſure ; yer may they be felr a 
thouſand times more lively than we feel them. Now if ic 
be not in our power to procure our ſelves this fo lively Joy, 
or theſe ſo piercing Griefs ; itis becauſe God would nor 
have our Happineſs or Miſery in this World depend on our 
{elves ; but has ordain'd, that both one and the other, 
ſhould be an effe&t either of his Mercy or Juſtice , in 
the next. 

V11. 

The time then of this life is properly a time of ſtupidi- 
ty and dulneſs. All our knowledges here are obſcure, 
drowſg and languid, if compar'd tho what they ſhall be 
at the momenc of our Death, which will (as it were) 

G draw 
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draw the Curtain to let us ſee thing as they are. Thenit 
will be, that all created Nature will diſappear from befor, 
our Eyes, and that we ſhall not look u ke, - 
the eqns. guns the Pleaſures and tro of this «= 
bur as little motes not worthy a ſlight thought. God 

in that day, will appear mighty in cur Eyes according tg 
the expreſfion of . the Scripture, Er erit Dominus magnus in 
illa die. But thoſe whom Death' ſhall find without Gods 
Love, ſhall ſee him Great, but from that Greatneſs ſhall be 
fill'd with terror, which will make them caſt themſelves 
into the Abyſs of Hell, to hide themſelves the moſt t 
can from ſo dreadful a Majeſty : Whereas thoſe who 
dye in his Love, and be cleanſed from their fins, ſhall onl 
ſee him Great, that they may from thence derive :neffabl 
Sentiments of Love and Joy, which will be their Ever- 
laſting Beatitude, 


VIII, 

Theſe are the conſiderations which ought to ground our 
Hopes and Fear for the other World. Yet even in this 
eſtate of dulneſs and ſtupidity we are plung'd in here, our 
Soul is not without certain paſſions, whereof ſome are much 
more vehement and lively than others: Whence ſhe may 
learn, how capable ſhe is of having quite different ones 
from thoſe ſhe ordinarily feels. Her vigour is clog'd, her 
motions dull'd by the weight of that Body to which ſhe 
finds her ſelf ty'd; but not always equally : She is ſome. 
times more, ſometimes leſs ſtupid and inſenfible in regard 
of Divine Matters ; and the experience of theſe two diffe- 
ring ſtates, gives her means to diſcover what it is that con- 
tributes to the raiſing Sentiments ſo different ; and putting 
her in ſo un-uniform a diſpoſicion. X 


IX, 

Now there 5 ſo much the greater neceſſity to conſider 
and find out the caules of this infenfibility , in reſpect of 
God; becauſe we ought to look on ir as one of the greateſt 
of all our Evils. For ir is this that makes way into the 
Soul, for impreſſions of ſenſible Objects; which would be 


little able to move her, were ſhe much concern'd and buſied 
about 
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about things of the next Life, as ſhe ought, Hence it is 
the Soul languiſhes, becomes weak and lazy in matters of 
Devotion. Hehce ſhe puts a greater Value on the Goods 
and Evils of chis World than they deſerve. Laſtly, from 
this inſenſibility towards God ſprings that ſenſible and live- 
[y,eſteem for Creatures: For the Soul cannot be without 


of ſome inclination, and mutt always fix her ſelf on ſome Ob- 
oo WM jet. Thus 'tis one of her chief Duties to endeavour to 
Ibe find out the Cauſes of this Rtupidity , aud to encounter 


them with all che remedies ſhe can. 


It is apparent, that the general cauſe of our in{enſibilicy, 
is the weakneſs and blindneſs of our underſtanding, which 
er. conceives things moſt dreadful only by dark and confuſed 
1dea's, ſuchas have nothing of lively, nothing of ſenſible 
in them ; and ſoexcite there proportionable motions, that 
is, feeble and languiſhing ones. The underſtanding ſepa- 
rates things joyn'd together, and torally imploys ir lelf in 
conſidering ſome {mal} part of the Object, without refle- 
Cting on what elſe belongs to it. Death is fancied only un- 
der the Idea of that ghaltly look a-dying Man has , with- 
out diſcerning any thing elſe that accompanies it, We look 
on fin under the Idea of what therein pleaſes and flatters 
our ſenſes ; wichout perceiving whar it is that renders it 
ſo foul in the Eyes of God. This fort of {tupidity is to be 
found almoſt in all ſins. For of neceſſity to pleaſe our ſelves 
in them, we muſt only look on them ſlightly, and conſider 
their thin outward appearance, and take our minds off from 
ſearching into what accompanies them now, and will 
hereafter be their dad conſequences. We never ſee but a 
{mall portion of what is expoſed to the Eyes of our Soul, 
and hence we are made capable of eſteeming our ſelves 
happy in the midſt of our greateſt miſeries. 
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Xl. | 
| What does people of the World fee at a Ball? an 
aſſembly of agreeable perſons, thinking of nothing but ro 
recreate themſelves; to ſhare in, and contribute to the 
common delight, They tee there \'cm2n doing; all chey 
G 2 can 
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can to make themſelves admir'd, and become lovely; and 
Men ſtriving as much to let them know they do adrire and 
love them. They ſee there a Spectacle that flatters their 
Senſes, fills their Fancies, ſoftens their Hearts, and makes 
a gentle and pleaſing entrance for the love of the World, 
and of Creatures into them. But what is it that the Light 
of Faith diſcovers in theſe prophane aſſemblies to thoſe 
whom itenlightens, and makes diſcern the whole Spectacle, 
which is really expos'd to their Eyes, and what the Angels 
themſelves ſee there. Faith diſcovers to them a horrible 
Maſſacre of Souls killing one another. It diſcovers Wo- 
men, wherein the Devil dwells, which give a thouſand 
Mortal Wounds to Miſerable Men ; and Men giving as 
deep Wounds to theſe Women, by their wicked 1dolarries. 
It ſhews them the Devil's entring into their Souls by all 
the Senſes of their Body, poiſoning them by all the Objeas 
they preſent them, binding them with a thouſand Chains, 
preparing for them a thouland Torments, trampling them 


under their feet, and laughing at their deluſion and blind- } 


neſs. It diſcovers to them God Almighty looking on theſe 
Souls with wrath, and abandoning them to the fury and 
rage of thoſe wicked Spirits. 


XII. 

This paſſes for a Figure, a Declamation, a piece of 
Rhetorick, wherein things are exaggerated beyond Truth: 
Yet is there nothing more real than it. Nay, the realit 
infinitely outgoes all theſe Figures: Thoſe Wounds, thole 
Mortal Blows are but faint ſhadows of what there is in 
effect. Some there are who believe nothing of all this, and 
this is another kind of blindneſs ; but there are thoſe who 
believe, but reflect not on it; and that's the ſtupidity 
whereof I ſpeak. Their Thoughts look not beyond what 
their Eyes ſhew them ; fo that all the knowledge they have 
by Faith, ſerves for nothing , and never comes within 
their view. They reſide in I know not what folds of cheir 
underſtanding, but they change not that brutiſh way of 
conceiving things only by the Caſes 


XIII, Men, 
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XIII, 

Men, when they are to paſs from ſpeculation to practice, 
never draw conſequences, and it is an aſtoniſhing thing to 
conſider how they can be ſatisfied with ſpeculative Truths, 
without improving and making them uſeful ie ſuch pra- 
ices as have fo near an alliance with them, that ic ſeems 
impoſſible for them to be ſeperated, Jf 7 be your God, 
where is the Hononr that is due to me, ſays God himlelf in 
Scriptures. There is a neceſſary conſequence berwixt 
knowing God, and honouring him ; but let theſe two be 
never ſo faſt link'd togethea, the blirdneſs of Man is ſuch, 
that it can unlooſe and disjoyn them. Man knows God, yer 
honours him not : He makes a ſtop at the knowledge of 
God, and proceeds not to the neceſſary ſequel of honouring 
him : He is convinc'd there is a God, but draws no conſe- 
quence thence for regulating his life. 


XIV. 

Who would believe that Men, having attain'd to the 
knowledge of the Immortality of his Soul, ſhould not im- 
prove it farther , and thence conclude , that all this life 
life ought to be employ'd in procuring a Happy Eternity 
afrer Death ? No conſequence can be more evident than 
this: Nevertheleſs how many of thoſe great Wirs of the 


World, who have bent their ſtudies ro eſtabliſh this point, » 


ſeem not ſo much as to have thought on its conſequence 7 


XV. 

The like abſurdity we commit in the moſt dreadful 
Truths of our Religion, We are ſatisfied to know them, 
and ſtop at the bare ſpeculation. God does all things, ?ris 
he who by his Grace gives both power to will and do. We 
believethis Truth, and take delight to diſcourſeof ir. What 
flows hence ? Marry that we ought continually to beg of 
God this Gaace of which we have continual need. Yer 
dos not this knowledge we have of our need of Grace, 
make us more aſſiduous at our Prayers ; and ofcen we dale 
not in our actions, and conduct of our lives, to be as 
much Pelagians, as if theſe Truths were utterly unknown 
 . . == G 3 XVI. The 
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XVI. 

The Devil, asthe Apoſtle St. Peter ſays, is contin 
roving about us like a roaring Lyon , ſearching whom 
may devour, What fear, whatt remblin _ not this 
Truth to ſtir up in us ; and ought nor thele paſſions be in 
comparably greater, than -if we were told we were belkt 
with Thieves and Murderers ready to affaſſinate us ? Yet 
how many are there who every day recite this paſſage 
Sr. Peter, and are not at all touch'd with any fentimen 
of fear. | 


X VII. 

If I believ'd, ſay certain Calviniſts , that the Body of 
ESUS CHRIST were perſent in the Hoſt, I would be 
ave my felf with more reſpect before the Bleſſed Sacra. 

went, than Carholicks do. They imagine they would do 
whar they ſhould, and fancy this knowledge would make 
as deep an impreſſion in our minds, as in reaſon it ought: 
And 'ti true, when we are told the King is preſent, every 
one compoſes himfelf ro ſhew what re{pe&t he can. But 
whilſt they talk at this rate, they let the world know they 
lictle underſtand the bottom of their own Hearts, Would 
they take the pains to conſult themſelves, they would find, 
that in 2 chouſand exigencies their knowledge remains bar- 
ren, without producing that fruit ir naturally ſhould. Do 
not themſelves believe, that God is preſent every where? 
Yet are their aftions more regular than thoſe of others? 
Does the knowledge of this preſence keep them more to 
their duty, than if he were only in Heaven ? 


X VIIL 

We ought not, nevertheleſs, ro wonder, that our un- 
derſtandings are naturally inclin'd to believe, that if we had 
ſuch and tuch knowledges, we ſhould comply with ſuch 
obligations thoſe knowledges bind us to. The truth is, Na- 
ture and Reaſon ſway that way, and we are only hindred 
by the corruption of our will. And hence it is, that this 
prodigious infenſibility , is an evident fign that they are 
'aln from the ſtare they were firſt created in, and _ 
erg | | mew 
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their very Nature is corrupted, $o monſtrous a ſtupidity 
cannotbe natural, Things of the leaſt moment aMlict them 
even to deſpair : But, when all their Being, and their Eter- 
nal po or Miſery are at ſtake, they are no more con- 
cern'd 


an if ſome trifle was to be loſt. 


XIX. 

Nor is this ſtupidity in all men only a ſign of Natures be- 
ing in general corrupted ; *tis alſo in Chriſtians a particu- 
lar proof of that horrible darkneſs, with which our fins 
after Baptiſm benight our Souls : And nothing more clear- 
ly ſhews us, that {in not only cauſes Death, as the Apoſtle 
> hy but alſo that Death always accompanies ir, and that 
our Souls by it are depriv'd both of Life and Senſe. For 
were not the Soul of a Chriſtian living in fin in a ſtate of 
Death, how could it, even for one moment, be at eaſe ? 
d It knows it ſelf to be under the power of the Devil, that 
ke Death may ſeize on it at every moment, that Hell is open 
to ſwallow it, and that perhaps no favour, no Grace is in 
ſtore for it, Yet all this while doth the Soul remain, with 


J out fear, and peaceably enjoys thoſe pleaſures which it 
; knows to be the cauſe of irs miſery. Theſe knowledges, 
R which faith imparts in ſpight of its Teeth, remain idle, 


without aCtion, without producing-any effect, They di- 


k ſturbir not ; and Man aQts and talks like one who had no- 
x rang to do but to recreate himſelf in this life, and nothing 
; to fear in the other. 

? 

, XN. 


This ſtupidity certainly is prodigious : But the cauſe is 
evident. We need not wonder that it is night, when there 
is no more light, or that in death we ſhould be without . 
lenſe. We have more reaſon to wonder, that this ſtupi- 
dity ſhould be often found in thoſe Souls where fin ſeems 
not to reign, who to outward appearance acquit themſelves 
of the eſſential duties of Chriſtianity, praftice divers exer- 
cies of Piety, and lead a life exempt from Crimes For, if 
luch as theſe have this new Heart,the Heart of Fleſh proper 
to thoſe of the New Law , how comes it to pals there is fo 
little motion in them ? If they are animated with the Holy 
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Ghoſt, why ſee we fo few ſigns thereof ? If they are «il 
lightned by God, how chances it they ſee not ther dangery; 
or if they do, that they tremble not at them ? | 


X NL. 
This diſpoſition may ſpring from ſeveral cauſes, h 
"tis a proof of God; in others a puniſhment of their 
ligenc ; and there may be ſome whoſe natural temper may 
much contribute toir. Bur not to trouble our ſelves tg 
diſcern theſe cauſes farther than God ſhall diſcover them tq 
us; it ſeems that all thoſe who are in this eſtate, have 4 
common obligation to endeavour to free themſelves from 
it ; though it may be more dangerous to ſome than to 
others, becauſe we ought to regulate our ſelves by the 
light of Fa.ch, which reaches us, that this inſenſibiliry is 
in it {elf a very great evil, and makes us dread that terrible # 
threat of God to ſuch as are not touch with his Fear, whilt 7 
he declares to them, That it ſhall be ill for them at the © 
endof thtir lives ; Cor durnm male habebit in noviſſimo; 
And this ſhould make carefully to lay hold on all means that 
they ſhall judge proper to free themſelves from this evil 
diſpoſition, and fo often the hardneſs of their Hearts. 


X XIL 
It is to no purpoſe to vex and trouble ones ſelf for bei 
thus dilpoled ; for this vexation is no remedy for that dit- 
eaſe; yet is ir not unprofitable to ſtand in fear of it, Nay, 
one of the principrl duties of thoſe that are thus affeQted, 
is to excite in themſelves a Holy Fear, by placing before 
their Eyes thoſe inftruftions of the Wiſe Man. Jt & im- 
poſſible to be Juſtified without Fear, ' Since Timore impoſſi- 
bile eft Tuſtificari. That Fear is the beginning and root of 
Wiſdom. Radix Sapientie eſt Timere Deum. That it is the 
fourſe of True Joy. Timor deleftar Cor." And that only 
Souls poſſels'd with Fears have reaſon to expect favour at 
Gods Hands in the day of their Death. Timenti Dominum 


bene in extremis, © . © © 


X XIIL. 
That we may obt,in this diſpoſition, which by the light 
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of Faith we ſee to be ſo neceſſary to all the World, we 
ought to ſhun a faulr, or rather deceipt of ſelf-love, thatin- 
{ impoſes on many ; and which conſiſts in ſo ſ{piritua- 
lizingtheir Devotion , that they ſcarce ever apply them- 
ſelves to ſubh Objects as may cauſe fear in them : Such are 
the Meditations of Death, of Eternity, Hell, Gods Judg- 
ments; and the reaſons they have to miſtruſt their own con- 
condition. Self love has no mind to entertain ſuch ſad and 
diſmal thonghts, and ſo never is wanting to furniſh Spiricual 
matters more gay and pleaſant. Yet have not the Saints 
who without doubt were more Spiritual than we, given us 
any ſuch Example : Theſe common thoughts which we 
look on as groſs and dull, they ſhun'd not; nay on the 
contrary they judg'd it very profitable to have them conti- 
nually in their minds ; there being not that God oftner 
makes uſe of to draw Souls of a certain evaporation which 


B; this inſenſibility produces, and to make them return to 
** their ſelves, than the proſpect of theſe dreadful Objects. 


XXIV. 
The greateſt part therefore of Monkind ought not to 


* apply their ſelves to the medication of Gods Mercy , fo as 


at the ſame rime to lay aſide that of his Juſtice, and ſevere 
Judgments : And that we may frame to our ſome Idea of 
theſe, let us conſider them in that infinite number of Men, 
whom God before the Incarnation of his Son abandon'd to 
the deſires of their own Hearts; in thoſe intire Nations, 
wha having never ſo much as heard of the Goſpel, continue 
buryed in darknnefs and in the wades of Death. Let us 
conſider chem in that other World now lately diſcovered, 
which for more than five thouſand years was abſolutely ig- 
norant of God ; in that great multitude of Mabumetans, 
who poſſeſs fo great a part of the Earth, and who are im- 
mers'd in a thouſand bruriſh ſuperſtitions ; in thoſe crowds 
thoſe crowds of #/ereticks, who joyn'd together, ſurpafs 
in Number all the Catbolicks; in thoſe Countries which 
were once filled with Biſhops and Chriftians, as Africa , 
where now there ore almſt none ; and laſtly , in that pro- 
digious number of bad Chriſtians, with which the Church 
ts lo repleniſhed, that ſcarce any true ones can be found, 
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XXV. 
All theſe people thus blinded, and given over to thy 
£uidance of their Paſſions, are as many proofs of the ripoiy 


of Gods Juſtice. For it is this Juſtice that delivers them} 


up to the power of the Devil, who domineers over tliem, 
plays with chem, cheats them, hurries them into a thoy 
{and diſorders, puniſhes them in this World with a thoy- 
{and mileries, and in the end caſts them headlong into the 
Abyſs of Hell, thereto ſuffer everlaſting trorments. "Ty 
this Juſtice that permits theſe wicked Spirits, not only ty 
poſſe!s whole Nations of Infidels, but alſo to procure thi 
ſtrange ſpoil even in the Church it ſelf ; where they often 
uſurp the Authority, whilſt they advance and prefer to by 
Rulers there, Men without Charity, in whom they dwel 
and exercile their power. Hence it is the Prophet ſays, I wil 
gather together all the Generations of the Kingdoms of tit 
North, and they ſhall place their Thrones at the entrance 
the Gates of Hieruſalem and all about its Walls. For ma- 
ny of thoſe who are as it were ſet to guard the Gates of the 
Church , and receive in the Faithful , and a great Number 


of thoſe tro whom the Cuſtody of its diſcipline is committed, 
and who like Sentinels are order 'd to watch upon its Walls, 
are like the Inhabitants of the North, that is, they are 
Men without Charity, and who have not within them the 
warmth of the Spiric of God. 


XXVI. 

At this rate the whole World is a place of Torment, 
' Where by the Eyes of our Faith we deſcry nothing but the 
dreadful effects of Gods Juſtice. Have we a mind to fan- 
cy to our ſelves a Landskip, wherein ſomething proportio 
nable ro this may be exhibired ? Let us imagine a vaſt Plane 
filled with all the Inſtruments the cruelty of Man has inven- 
ted, and on the one ſide a number of enraged Execurio. 
ners, on the other, infinite multitudes of Criminals deli 
vered upto their rage and fury, Let us farther look on 
theſe Executioners, as falling furiouſly on thoſe miſerable 
wretches, tormenting all, and by exquiſite tortures killing 
many z3 whilſt there are but few, whoſe lives they = 
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ordersto ſpare, and theſe few. having no aſſurance thereof, 
on the contrary have reaſon to ſtand allo in fear of that 
which they ſee others round about them every 
moment ſuffer , ſfince-they perceive nothing in themſelves 
whereby they ſhould be diſtinguiſh'd from the Crowd. 


XXVII. 

What muſt be.the conſternation of theſe Wretches, be- 
continually Spectators of one anothers torments, par- 
riopari of them themſelves, and in continual apprehen- 
fion, leſt thoſe they ſuffer end not in them, (as they ſee 
them in others) by a cruel and ſhameful Death ? Could 
thoſe fooliſh joys, thoſe vain troubles of the World, find 
place inany breaſt there, could pride tempt them in this 
wretched ſtate? And yet dcth Faith expole ro our Eyes a 
Spectacle far more horrible : It lets us ſee Devils diſpers'd 
over the World, tormenting and afflicting all Mankind in 
* 9 a thouſand different ways, hurrying almoſt all firſt into fin, 


th and chen into Hell and Eternal Death, 
ber XX VI1I. 
- It was the proſpect of this fad Spectacle, that made the 
as Prophet Iſaiah cry out. Propterea dilatavit infernus ani- 
rj mam ſuam; & aperuit 81 ſuum abſq; ullo termiro ; & de- 
ſeendent ſortes ejus, & populus ejus & ſublimes glorioſique. 
Thar isto ſay ; that the Mouth of Hell is always open, that 
the great, the lictle, the ſtrong, the weak, the rich, the 
poor promiſcuouſly deſcend thither. T his ſight made the 
Propher Jeremy ſay, O Murco Domini uſe; quo non quieſces ? 
ingredere vaginam tuam. O Sword of Gods Juſtice, wilr 
= thou never reſt ? Wilt thou continually be filling the 
” World with laughter ? Wilt not thou ſo much as ſpare the 
” Church ir ſelf, but deliver up to its Enemies the greateſt 
he part of thoſe who ſeem co be its Sons ? This alſo was that 
1 Spectacle which the Angel ſhew'd to ©r. Zobn in the Viſion 
” of a horrible Preſs, where rhe Blood of thoſe who were 
ri there cruſh'd, ran down on all fides, and overflow'd the 
receiving Veſſels, For here is nor meant the Blood of Ma- 
s terial Bodies, but that of Caraal Souls, which the Devils 
: deprive of the life of Grace by the Crimes they engage 


them in, | XXIX. We 
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XXIX. 

We ſpend our Lives inthe midft of this ſpiritual laugh. 
ter, and we may fay that we may ſwim up and down in 
the Bloud of ſinners; that we are all covered with it ; that 
the World wherrein we are carried is a River of Blood, 
fince the Life of the World is all compoſed of criminal 
octions, cauſing the Death of thoſe who commit them, and 
drawing inthe reſt by the contagion of ill - ns, To 
periſh there necds nothing but to let our ſelves be carried 
away by the torrent. We are in nothing diſtinguiſhable 
from thoſe who dye inour fight: We are not ſtro 
than they 10 refiſt the rage of the Davil. Our whole aidis 
in the protection of him who has freed us thus far , and 
proffers the ſame for the future. In the mean time we 
dream not at all of this; wehave no ſenſe of our paſt de. 
liverance, no fear of our preſent danger, no anxiety for 
that to come , becauſe we neither ſee the greatneſs of our 
mileries, nor the greatneſs of thoſe evils which threaten 


Ps. 
XXKR, 


The Holy Fathers bear witneſs, that nothing profited 
the Church more than viſible perſecvrtions . becaule that 
kept all Chriſtians in a Holy Fear. They daily faw ſome 
of cheir Brethren ſnatch'd from them ; and every one ima- 
Sining it might perhaps be his turn the next day to confeſs 
JESUS CHRIST before the Judges, and in the midſt of 
Torments thought of nothing but to prepare himſelf for 
it by all the exerciſes of a Chriſtian Life. When , ſays 
Tertuilian, is Faith more lively, than when our fears moſt ? 
and when fears more, than in time of perſecution ? For then 
it ts that the whole Church is in a Holy fright ; that Faith # 
moſt vigilant ut this Spiritual aarfare ;, that it 1 moſt exait 
in the obſervation of Faſts, Stations, Psayers, and Exer- 
ciſes of Humility, This was the effect of what they ſaw 
with thcir corporeal Eyes ; whilſt that which Faith diſco- 
vers to us is infinitely more terrible. By it we do not ſee 
Men, but Devils tearing from the boſom of the Church 
its Children : Theſe maſſacre not only their Bodies , on 
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their Souls too. T hey do not make them undergo ſhort 
rorrments to gain Immortal Crowns, but they damn them 
for all Eternity. The Death of Martyrs was for many 
the Seed of Life, according to the faying of one of the 
Ancients ; whereas the Spiricual Death of Chriſtians is bur 
for moſt others the Seed of Death , corrupting them by 
the Example of thoſe Crimes which have cauſed it. Laſtly, 
as perſecutions were neither uninterrupted, nor univerſal, 
the greateſt number of Chriſtians found means to ſhelter 
themſelves from them ; whereas thereare few who ſuffer 
not by this ſpirirual perſecution, and by this overflowing 
of vice which drowns all the Church. Whence comes it then 
that the firſtChriſ{11ns were ſenſibly touch'dwith viſible per- 
ſecutions, and we are ſolictle with thoſe we cannot ſee ? Ic 
is becauſe the former are ſeen by the Eyes of the Body, and 
the latter only by thoſe of Faith ? Or rather becauſe their 
Faith was lively and clear-ſighted, and that ours is langui- 
ſhing, obſcure, and withour light, 


XXX1 
To ſee how we behave our ſelves, one would think we 

had got Letters of Inſurance for our Salvation, that God 
himſelf had revealed to us, that the Devils ſhould never do 
us any hurt; that we were in a full certainty of our being 
poſſeſs'd of his Grace , without fear of ever looſing it ; 
and that our Names were infallibly written inthe Book of 
Life. We look on the dangers and misfortunes of others, 
as if there were noching for us to fear, and as from the 
Shoar we ſee ſtorms toſſing and ſwallowing up Ships that 
are at Sea, If in our minds we deteſt that falſe aſſurance 
the Calviniſts flatter the World with; yet in reality we 
approve it in ſome fort by our actions, and by the ſenti- 
ment of our Hearts. Werely on the Mercy of God, not 
by any confidence we derive from Charity, bur by a ſtu- 
pidity ſpringing from ſelf-love. Wherefore it is to us the 
Scripture ſpeaks, when it warns not to ſay, that the Aderc 

of God is great, Ne dicas , Miſericordia Dei magna eſt. 
For his Mercy would not ceaſe to be great, when it ſhould 
permit us toperith, and place us amongſt the throng of fo 
many Nations, whom he hath left in darkneſs , and of fo 
many 
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many Chriſtians, who live under the tyranny of Devil 


We fancy that we bear ſome worth and value wick 


Almighty.Bur if all the Men on the Eatrhare in his Eyes,by 
as a drop of Water, and a grain of Duſt, as the Scriptug 


ſpeaks ; What portion ſhall we take up of this drop , 

of this grain? If then it be juſt we ſhould hope in ble Þ.. 
cy, having ſo often experienc'd the effects of it; ir is ag 
leſs Equitable we ſhould fear his Juſtice, in it ſelf ſodread. 
ful, and of which we fee fo terrible conſequences in al 
times, and in all places of the World, 


XXXIL. 

We ought never to deſtroy in our Souls:the hope we 
have in his Mercy, nor the confidence we place in his Eter. 
nal Love, But, the fear of his Juſtice deſtroys it not ; 6 
the contrary, it eſtabliſhes and fortihes it : Since this very 
fear is one of the greateſt effects of his Mercy ; and we 
ſhall have ſo much the more reaſon to hope he beholds y 
with a favourable Eye, by how much our fear of his Juftic: 
ſhall be greater. Let us fear God, becauſe he is to by 
fear'd, and becauſe we fear, let us hope in him. Thok 
whom he ferlakes neither fear him, nor defire to fear him 
And it is for this reaſon, that it is profitable to. deſtroy n 
our Souls al] choſe falſe pretexts which ſelf-love lays hold 
on to confirm us in this evil aſſurance; and to ſhun all thole 
rhoughts 2::4 motions of fear, which are always trouble 
ſome to 1:5, becaule they always a little diſturb that peace 
and quiet we are glad to enjoy. 


XXX111, | 

For the moſt part this coatidence'is grounded either onz 
too great aſſurance that our fins after Baptiſm are forgiven, 
expreſly contrary to Scripture, which admoniſhes us nat 
to be without fear for thoſe ſins for which we think we have 
obtained pardon ; De prepitiato peecato noli efſe ſine metn; 
Or on our having for a long time practic'd the common 
duties of Chriſtian Piety. Eur toallay this exceſſive con- 
fidence by warrantable motives of fear furniſhed us by 
Truth it ſelf, we need only remember, that no body knows 
with certainty whether Charity or Concupilcence reigns 
al 
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and ru. his Heart ; and this uncertainty is. much grea- 
ter in thoſe who are cold and negligent. For without doubr, 
as Hereticks practice a number of exterior good works 
without Charity, fo the like may alſo be practic'd in the 
without any better principle. For it is not a 

ore difficult task to obſerve without Grace the exterior 
cepts of the Law of JESUS CHRIST, than to ob- 
ove choſe of Mahomet , which ſometimes are not a jot 


leſs difficult. 


XXXIV. 
So, this exterior innocence, conliſting only in obſerving 


we 8 the exterior duties of Chriſtian Religion, is a very deceipt- 
tet-BY ful equivocal ſign of interior Grace and. Innocence: Since 
; 088 all this may proceed from cuſtom, a habit gotten, the love 
78 of Creatures, and a fear purely humane. And though we 
wi ought not ſlightly to paſs this ſentence on our telves, never. 
Ny ry. may reaſonably fear leſt God does; placing us 
ic amongſt thoſe of whom he ſays, This people honour me with 
2 their Lips, but their Heart 1s far from me. 

wy XXXV. 

br We ought not alſo to exempt our ſelves from this up- 
UE on the ſcore of that common Doctrine, that Grace is only 
le loſt by mortal ſin, and that we do not remember to have 
, committed any, For who will be our ſurety for this ? All 


the teſtimony we can bear of our ſelves, at the moſt has 
only relation to corporal ſins; but how wany of theſe are 
there, whoſe degree we know not? Who is he that can 
8 fay, that he hath not loſt Grace by Pride or Envy, by 
188 ſpiritual ſloth, ſelf love, or a finful adheſion to things of 
ey this World ? St. Bernard tells us, that the ſole fin of jn- 
X ratitude for favours receiv*d of God Almighty , may be 
ei logrear, as to equalize ſometimes the enormity of ſeveral 

corporal fins ; and it is in this ſenſe according to St. Chry- 
v8 /o/tome, that fins once forgiven, are again imputed, becaute 
that ingratitude whereinto we fall by forgetting fo igrear 
WW favours, comprehends them all in ſome fort, and makes us 
! as guilty of them, as if we had never been pardon'd. _ 
who 
j 
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who is he who can aſcertain himſelf that ke has not com. 
mitred this ſign of Ingratitude ? 


XXXVI. 

There is nothing more aſtoniſhing than the threats of our 
Saviour made to thoſe of Capernaum, viz. That t 
ſhould be more ſeverely handled at the day of Judgmety, 
thau thoſe of Sodom and Gomorrah, that is, than two Town 
defiled with the moſt obominable of Crimes. For, the only 
ground fortheſe threats was their not having made uſe 
the favours he had done them in working in their ſight 6 
many Miracles, and giving them ſo many inſtruQions. | 
is not recorded, that otherwiſe they were more diſo 
nor greater Enemies of our Saviour, than the other Jem. 
Now I would fain know, who has not reaſon to fear left 
our Saviour lay the ſame reproach to his charge ? In the 
mean time, where is the uſe we have made thereof? Where 
are thoſe ſtores of Verrues we have got by the help of the 
Talents God has put into our Hands ? ?*Tis true, we have 
believ*d, but where are the works of our Faith ? Where 
is the uſe he will exat of us for the benefirs he has con- 
ferred on us ? We muſt be ſtupendiouſly inſenfible not to 
be touch'd and affrighted to thiuk that ſome will be found, 
in whom noextraordinary diforder was ever known ; who, 
for all that, ſhall be judg'd by Truth ir ſelf more guilt 
than thoſe of Sodom, and that for the ſole abuſing of Gods 
Favour. 


| XXXVII | 
All the occoſion God hes offer'd us, whereby we might 
advance in the way of Vertue, are as ſo many Gracs where 
of he will demand accompt, They are ſo many fruitful 
Harveſts which he commanded us to reap, and out of 
Which he order'd us to lay up ſtores, wherewith to main- 
tain our ſelves at ſuch times as he ſhould permit us to be 
try'd. For Example, ſickneſfſes and ſufferings, are the 
Harveſt time of Patience ; rebukes and contemprs atet 
of Humility ; our loſſes that of Poverty : Who makes good 
ule of theſe Harveſts, is wiſe, according to the Scripture: 
Lui congregat in meſſe filius ſapiens eſt ; dx he mrkes 
pro- 
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provifonof Grace, which will be y to him ano- 
ther time. But, Scripture tells us, That he who makes 
ill uſe thereof ſhall be confounded , Qui autem ftertic 
af ate filins confuſionis, Where are we to be rank'd ? 
What uſe can we ſay we have made of ſo many Harveſts 
God has given us ? 


% 
: py 


XXXVIIL 
TheChurch divides the whole year into ſeveral ſeaſons 
of Graces; and the Devotion of che Faichful ought to fol- 
low its Spirit - as Natural Beings never fail to follow that 
rn Spirit, which regulates che courſe of the whole 
hine of the World. The Birds, as the m_—_ ſays, 
keep with exaCtneſs their ſeaſons : Now they build their 
Nets, then change their Feathers; and this by a regular 
and conſtant order. In like manner Devotion has its ſea- 
ſons. There is one proper for procuring the Spirit of 
Pennance; and it is that wherein the Church praCtiſes thar 
Vertue, There isanother, when it invites us to be joy- 
ful, to a new life, and to imitate that we ſhall enjoy in 
Heaven; and this is the Feaſt of Eaſter, To every My- 
culiar Graces are allotted, and the Feaſt wherein 
the Church celebrates the one, is the proper ſeaſon to ob- 
tain the other. But thoſe who husband ill theſe ſeaſons , 
who permir theſe ſolemnities to ſlip away without enri- 
ching themſelves with ſuch Graces as God then beſtows 
on well diſpoſed Souls, will without doubt hear the ſame 
reproach which the Prophet made the Fews of not having 
known the Judgment of our Lord, and of _ inferioc 
8 in prudence tothe Birds of the Air , who never fail to do 
8 in ſeaſon what Nature bids. AMilvns in Celo cognovit tem- 
8 pi ſurm : Turtur & Hirundo, + Ciconia cuſtodierunt tem- 
pus adventus ſui: Populus autem menus non cognovit Th 
dicium Dei, 
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XXXIX. 


If the abuſe of thele leſſer Graces be a matter ſo muchto 
be fear'd, as we have declar?d z what is to be faid of our 
| _—_ 4: | abuſing 


abufing that Grace of Graces, I mean the Holy Euc 
which contains the Author of all Graces, Ax 
tells us, that God did viſibly puniſh che firſt Chriſtian 
who communicated withour due , and 
made no difference betwixt the of our Lotd: 
common Meats ; and that this was the cauſe of Death, 
of ſeveral Diſeaſes amongſt the Faithful ; But, that this 
niſhment from God was p ble, fince it ſerv'd to & 
piate their faults in this life, and prevent their dammati 
Cum judicamur autem a Domino corripimur ut non cum hy 
mundo damnemur, It ſeems that God now adays ct 
himſelf otherwiſe towards thoſe that p his H 
Myſteries; He does not ſhew his Juſtice fo apparently 
the Eyes of Men ; He retires himſelf on/high, as the Seri 
ture ſays, and keeps at a diſtance from ws. Ee proprer #4 
in altum regredere. Never was more unworthy comms 
nions, and yet there's no viſible puniſhment. T his ougk 
to ſtrike a fear, into ſuch asknow, by the negligence 
their lives, that they have little profited by often commy 
Scubg ; left this indulgence of God cowards them, be ng 
an effect of his having abandon'd them , and that thy 
are ſo much the more guilty, as they have been ks 


puniſhed. 


XL. 

One of the wiles by which ſelf-love hinders us fromap 
plying to our ſelvesthe reproaches our Saviour makes ty 
certain people in the Goſpel, is to repreſent them «o on 
ſelves ſo black and ugly, that we cannot fancy we ſhoult 
ever reſemble them. For E le, welook on the Phs 
riſees as a ſort of a People {o intolerably proud beyond al 
meaſure, that we think there can be no other ſuch nov 
amongſt Men. But this is not ſo. They were like other 
Men, and their vanity was not eaſily to be known by theit 
outward behaviour ; nay they knew it not themſelves, 
On the other ſide, they were great Obſervers of the Law, 
and mighty exact in, the leaſt matter that had relation to 
Gods ſervice, Who then will be our warrant that we are 
not like ro them? They were Hypocrites, 'tis true ; ls 

the't 
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heir Hypocrifie was uoknown to them. Perhap® we are 
on ejlty. as they of that fault ; and'tis certain, we all 
have it in ſome degree. Inthe mean time JESUS CHRIST 
declares that they ſhould be more rigorouſly puniſh'd than 
the reſt of the Jews, who were nevertheleſs very wicked. 
Aecigjent prolixins judicium. From this we learn , that 
one-may be wicked in the ſight of God, whilſt he leads 4 
regular life in tlie fight of Men, 


X Ll. 


It is remarkable, that moſt of the reproaches and threats 
our Saviour makes in the Goſpel, are only for ſpiritual 
vices; for, he ſuppoſed that corporal ones are ſufficiently 
condemn'd of themſelves. In the Capernaites he condemns 
the abuſe of his Word and Miracles : In the Phariſees Pride 
and Intereſt; in his Apoſtles, deſire of precedency ; in 
thoſe who he ſays ſhall be plac'd on his lefr hand; and ſerit 
to Hell, the omiſſion of Works of Mercy ; and in the 
Parable of the Virgins, a want of interior Charity. In like 
manner the greateft part of his Precepts concern inward 
Vertues, as the love of our Enemies; reſervedneſs in 
judging ; being looſened from the Goods of this World, 
renouncing humane fatisfactions, vigilance in Prayer, the 
humility and ſimplicity of Children, 'Tis here he places 
that Juſtice ſurpaſſing the Juſtice of the Phariſees, and 
without which none can enter into the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven; mean while who can affure himſelf that he fully 
complies with it. 


XL II. 

_ The Holy Scripture furniſhes us with ſeveral marks 
whereby to know either the Death or Life of the Soul : 
But theſe very marks are more apt to augment than dimi- 
niſh the fear of thaſe who have little devotion, and are iri 
this ſtate of inſenhbility of which we ſpeak. It, firſt of all, 
tells us, that who has not the Spirir of JESUS CBRIST 
belongs not to him : Qui non habert Spiritum Chriſti, bic 
non eft ejus, Thus though all thoſe who have bid farewe! 
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to fin, t in ſome ſort to be confident that his Spirit 
dwellsin t becauſe they feel a defire at the bottom of 
their Hearts , to dedicate themſelves ſolely to J ESUS$ 
CHRIST, yet does not this confidence exclude that 
fear which they alſo ought to have , leſt this ſign of his 
preſence prove not a fallacious one, and they miſtake 4 
reſolution meerly natural, and wrought by cuſtom, for x 
Divine figure form'd by the Spirit of God. For how many 
other effects are there of this Holy Spirit, whichare not to 
be found in them? The Spirit of JESUS CHRIST is a Spi- 
rit of recolleCtion, and continual adoration ; 'tis a Spirit 
of zeal for Juſtice, of hatred for ſin, of love for ſinners; 
'Tis a g- of the Croſs, of Death, and continual Sacri. 
fice : "Tis a Spirit of leaving and forſaking all Creatures: 
'Tis a Spirit of ſweetneſs and goodneſs rowards all Men, 
Theſe are the motions the Spirit of God fully excited in 
the Heart of our Saviour, and which it ought in ſome mea- 
ſure to excite in ours; if we have receiv'd from his fulnels 
any participation of that Spirit which ought to make uz 
like to the Image of the only Son of God. Behold here 
the Marks and T okens of Life ! The more lively, the more 
active theſe ſentiments are, the more we have reaſon to be 
lieve that we live: And the more we find them weak and 
languiſhing, the more we ought to apprehend our being in 
a ſtate of Death. 


X LIIL 

Again the Scripture ſhews us what the Life of the Soul 
is, in telling us that the Juſt Mar lives by Faith. Now to 
underſtand —_—_— place, we muſt obſerve, that the Soul 
lives but by its Knowledge, and by its Love: From whence 
it follows, that this Life of Faith confiſts in thinking, lo- 
ving, and hating according to Faith : that is, to live by 
Faith, we ought to judge things little or great, proficable or 


hurtful, good or evil, not according to our own guſt 
deprav d inclinations , but according to the Light of Faith. 
In like manner, the ſentiments of our Heart ought to be 
directed by the ſame Light, by it our fear, our hope, our 
joy , aur ſadneſs, our love and hate ought to be 
guided. 


To 
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Toknow then that we live by Faith, we need but con- 
kder whether we deſire what Faith ſhews us, whether we 
aretroubled at what Faich diſcovers be contrary to the 
Law of God : Whether we beg for our ſelves and others 
ſuch things as Faith rells us ought to be the ſubject of our 
Requeſts: If we do, we may beaſſured our Soul truely 
lives. But if, on the contrary, we find our ſelves affli-- 
Qed with what ought to cauſe joy in us, and joyful at what 
ought to affli us, as we then have but a ſmall ſhare in 
this life of Faith, ſo have we but a few marks of the life 
of our Soul. 


XLIyv. 

In fine, the Apoſtle St. John aſſures us , That he who 
loves not, remains in Death, and that he who loves, has 
life. And the Apoſtle St. Paul leſt we ſhould be deceived 
by a vain Image of falſe Charity, hath taken care to de- 
ſcribe exaQtly the qualities of that which is true, and which 

ives life to our Souls, Charity, ſays he, patient, 5s 
ws Charity dealeth not perverſly ;, is not puff *d up , us 
not ambitious ;, ſeeketh not her own ; is not provok*d to anger ; 
thinks not evil ;, rejoyceth not upon Iniquity, but rejoyceth at 
Truth, This is the Rule by which we ought to examine 
our ſelves. If we can bear our ſelves ſincere witneſs, that 
we feel in us all the effects of Charity ; in the name of God 
let us be full of confidence and joy ; but if we feel in ovr 
ſelves the clean contrary, nothing but the greateſt ſtupidi- 
ty imaginable can ſtifle choſe juſt ſentiments of fear which 
ſuch knowledge ought to cauſe in us, 


XLV. 

We ought not alſo to take for a ſign that we have life in 
the ſight of God, a certain Equality of mind, by which we 
judge right enough of moſt things. For this quality is con- 
ſiſtent wich the greateſt diſorders, and we ofren ſee thoſe, 
whoſe condition is very bad through crimes either ſpirirual 
or corporal, for which they have done no pennance, who 
nevertheleſs conſerve a certain region of their mind, ſee- 
ming not at all troubled by bad Impreſſions from the De- 
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vil, in which they judge well of moſt things , and hand. 
{omly and diſcreetly regulate the affairs of their Lives. And 
the Devil, who poſſes them often, permits them to dwell 
almoſt always 1n this calm Region, and thence only to be 
acquainted with themſelves ; that chey may not perceive 
the depravation of their Hearts, by which he keeps them 
enſlaved. 


XLVI. 

We ought therefore to fear, we ought to tremble be 
fore God, having before our Eyes ſo many motives of fear. 
But this fear ought ro be a wholeſome one, a ſear which 
inſtead of diſcouraging the Soul, ought ro cheer it up, and 
incite it ſeriouſly to apply remedies to whatſoeyer caulcy 
fear in it. It oughtto be a fear incicing us to pennance, to 
prayers, to vigilancy and labeur, Yer notwirhſtanding all 
this, if we find our ſelves in a condition where it ſeems 
we perceive in our {elves nothing but coldneſs and inſen- | 
ſibility, and that we cannot alter this diſpoſition of our ? 
minds; we ought with all humility to ſubmir to Gods * 
decrees, and hope todraw as much profit thence , as if it 
had pleas'd his Divine Majefty, to have fill'd us with ſen- 
ſible devorion, conſolation and fervour. And perhaps we 
ſhall effeCtively draw this advantage thence, if we fin- 
cerely entertain theſe ſentiments which that condition 
leads us to, and that we judge of our ſelves as in truth 
we ought to do, 
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Nor would the advantage be inconſiderable , ſhould we 
hereby be conſerv'd in a low opinion of our elves. 
Bur we mult be careful, left under this pretext we be in- 
clin'd to continue voluntarily in this condition ; God , 
who wills that ſome Souls ſhould be in it, to humble them, 
commands at the ſame time, that they do their . en- 
deayours to come out of it. *Tis to all he addreſles 
theſe words of his Prophet , Erudz te Jeruſalem ne forte 
recedat 4 te anima mea. Inſtrut thy felf, O Chriſtian 
Soul, for fear my Spirit leave thee. Do not wilfully con- 
| | tinue 
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tinue in i and darkneſs, We ought equally to 
avoid negli in ſearching the Lights of God, and 
- noatience 10 the darkneſs wherein he leaves us. The 

»ne is the effect of ſloth, the other of Pride. But 
ceive Btheſe Lights we ought to ſeek, are not Lights purely 
chem peculative , they are ſuch as touch our Hearts at the 

lame time, that they inſtruct our underſtandings; lights 
that {pring from Charity , which is the true remedy for 
by hardneſs of Heart, and for inſenſibility. 
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The Fourth Treatiſe. 


Of the Means to Conſerve Peace 
amongſt Men. 


Firt PART. 


EE 


I, 


Very Society whereof we are a part , every 
thing with which we have any tye or commerce, 
on which we have any influence, or which may 

4 work on us, and whole different ſtate is able to 

alter the diſpoſition of our Souls, arethe Towns 

wherein we paſs away the time of our Pilgrimage, ſince 
inthoſe our Souls find employ ment and repoſe. 

Thus the whole World is our City, becauſe we as Inha- 
bitants of it, have a certain tye with all Men , from whom 
we ſometimes receive profit, and ſometime loſs. The 
Hollanders drive a Trade with thoſe of Japan, we with 
the Hollanders; and ſo we alſo have a commerce with 
thoſe People who Inhabir the furtheſt parts of the —_— 

auſe 
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becauſe the advantages the Hollanders draw thence, afford 
the means either to help or incommodate us. The like 
may be ſaid of all other Nations ; they all are faſtned tg 
us ſome way or other, they are all Links of that Chain 
which tyes all Mankind together, by that reciprocal need 
we all have one of another, 


II 

We are in a more particular manner faid to be Citizens 
of the Kingdom wherein we live, and were born, of the 
Town where we dwell, and of the Society we make 4 
part of ; and in ſome ſenſe we may ſay we are Citizens 
of our elves, and of our own Hearts. For our 
paſſions and thoughts in ſome ſort are a kind of 
with whom we are to live, and it is often eaſier to live with 
all the exterior World, than with this interior one which 
we carry within our ſelves. 

The Scripture which obliges us to {eek the Peace of the 
City where God makes us inhabit; is equally to be un- 
derltood of all theſe different Towns : That is, it _ ” 1 
us to ſeek and deſire the Peace and Tranquillity of 
whole World, of our Kingdom, of our City , of our WW pre 
Society, and of our ſelves. But as it is more in our po- Wh whi 
wer to procure Peace for ſome of theſe Towns, than for I the! 
others , ſo muſt we in different ways endeavour the - 
lame, t 


IIL. con 

There are but few who are in a condition to procure W Ma 
the Peace of the Wold , of Kingdoms or Cities, other- WW arc 
wiſe than by their Prayers. So that our dury in this point {W Sa 
is reduc'd to begging it fincerely at Gods Hands, and in WW 1: 
believing our ſelves oblig'd to do ſo; as really we are, fince WW "* 
thoſe exterior troubles which divide Kingdoms, ofcen riſe WM 4 
from the little care patticular perſons whereof they are 
compos'd, have to beg Peace of God, and their ſmall ac- 
knowledgment for ſo great a favour when gramed them. 
Temporal Wars have fo ſtrange conſequences, and work 
ſo ſad effects even on Souls themfelves, that we cannot be 
too apprehenſive of them, Wherefore St, Paul, oo 
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he recodthiends praymg for the Kings of the Earth, expreſly 
»bleryes, 8s one principle of this obligation , the need we 
ave far qur felves of this outward T ranquilliry, Ur quie- 
tam & mranquillam vitam agamus. 
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I'V. 
We procure Peace toour ſelves, when we regulate and 
order our thoughts and paſſions ; and by fuch an interior 
Peace, we contribute much to that of the Society wherein 
we live; ſince it is diſturb d almoſt by nothing but our 
unruly paſhons. But as this Peace with thoſe who are uni- 
| ro us by cloſer tyes, and a frequenter commerce , is 
of extraordinary great importance for preſerving Tran - 

uillity in our telves ; and nothing isfa greater Enemy to it, 
; that diviſion oppoſite to this Peace ; it is of it we muſt 
particularly underſtand this Document of the Prophet , 
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V. 

Man for the moſt part neicher guides his life by Faith, 
nor by Reaſon : He raſhly follows the impreſſions of things 
preſent, or the commonly receiv'd opinions of thoſe with 
whom he lives, There are few who with any care apply 
themſelves ro conſider what is really and has þ neceſſary 
for paſſing this life happily either according to God or 
the World. Did they reflect ſeriouſly on't, they would 
find, that Faich and Reaſon $0 hand in hand, and agree 
concerning the greateſt part of the Duties and Actions of 
Mankind : That thoſe things we are forbidden by Religion, 
are often as oppoſite to our Repole in this Life, as to our 
Salvarion in the other ;'and that moſt of thoſe we are com- 
manded todo, contribute more to our Temporal Happi- 
neſs, than whatſoever we are prompted to {eek after with 
to much earneſtne(s by our Ambition and Vanity. 
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VI. 

Now this agreement betwixt Reaſon and Faith, appears 
no where ſo evident, as in the obligation to conſerve Peace 
with thoſe who are link'd in Sociery with us, and toeſchew- 
wg all dccaſions thar may diſturb the fame, For if Religion 
fs) 
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do preſcribe us this duty, as one of the eflentialleſt 
Chriſtian Piety, Reaſon alſo inclines us to it as one of p 
teſt importance for our own Temporal Intereſt, 


VII. 

We cannot with any attention conſider the origine of th 
greateſt part of thoſe troubles and croſſes, which eiths 
happen to our ſelves, or that we ſee befall others , but 
Ch actnoniadgs that they ſpring for the moſt part 
our not noting well one another : And if we will be juſt 
our ſelves, we ſhall find, that very rarely any one ſpeak 
ill of us without cauſe, or takes delight to hurt or vex 
only for wantonneſs. We always contribute ſomethi 
if we give no immediate cauſe, at leaſt we have done a fx 
off. We commit without thinking a thouſand little fay 
againſt thoſe with whom we live, which diſpoſe them t 
take in ill part, what otherwiſe they would without troy 
ble paſs by, had they not already in their minds givene 
tertainment to ſome diſguſt. [In fine , it is almolt alway 
true, that if we are not beloved, 'tis we who have n 
known how to make our ſelves be ſo. 


VIII 

We therefore our ſelves contribute to thoſe inquietuds, 
thoſe croſſes, to thoſe troubles which others give us ; and 
as 'ris partly this which renders us unhappy , nothing in- 
ports us more, even according to the World, than ſeriouſly 
ro endeavour to ſhun theſe. And the Science which teachs 
us to do it, is infinitely more uſeful than all thoſe other 
which Men learn with ſo much care, and fo great expenc 
of time. And for this reafon we have cauſe to deploreth 
ill choice Men make of the Arts, Exerciſes, and Sciences 
they apply themſelves to. They diligently apply them- 
ſelves to know the matter, and to find the means how to 
make it ſerve their occaſions; they learn the ways of ts 
ming Beaſts, and employing them for the uſe of life; But 
they do not ſo much as dream of learning the Art to make 
Men uſeful to them, and hinder them from diſturbing and 
making their lives miſerable ; although Men contribute in 


finitely 


Ty 
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6nitely more either to their Happineſs or Miſery, than all 
the reſt of the Creatures. 


I X. 

This is what Reaſon teaches us of this duty : But if we 
conſule Faith and Religion, they oblige us farther till ro 
the fame , by the Authority of their Doctrine, and the 
Divine Reaſons they propoſe. JESUS CHRIST fo loved 
Peace, that of the Eight Beatitudes he propoſes in the 

, he thereof made Two. Bleſſed, lays he, are the 
Math, for they (ball poſſeſs the Earth ; this comprehends the 
tranquillity of this, repoſe of the other life. Bleſſed 
are, ſays he again, the Peace-malers, for they ſhall be call'd 
the Sons of God; which is the higheſt ticle Men are capable 
of, and which is therefore due only to the higheſt Vertue. 
St. Paul has made an expreſs Law concerning Peace, in 
commanding it to be kept as much as poſſible with all Men 
whatſoever : Cam omnibus hominibus, ſs fieri poteſt, Pacem 
habentes. He forbids ſtrifes and ſuits, and enjoyns patience 
and meekneſs towards all : Sery#m Dei non oportet litiga- 
re, ſed manſuetum eſſe ad omnes. And laſtly, he declares, 
that the Spirit of Contention is not the Spirit of the Church. 


Ss quis videtur contentioſus eſſe, nos talem conſuetudinem non 
habemus. 


N, 

There are ſcarce any admonitions that occur more fre- 
quent in the Books of Wiſdom, than thoſe which tend ro 
regulating us tin he commerce we have with our neigh- 
bour, and making us ſhun whatſoever may excite diviſions 
and quarrels. ?1 is upon this ſeore the Wiſeman tells us, 
That meek words multiply Friends, and mitigate Enemies, 
Verbum dulce multiplicat Amicos, & mitigat inimicos. And 
that perſons of worth are full of ſweetneſs and complai- 
lance, Et lingua Eucharis in bono homine abundat. 

In annother place he ſays, that meek anſwers appeaſe 
wrath, andſharp ones tir up rage. Reſponſio mollis fran- 
tram : Sermo durus ſuſcitat furorem : He tells us, That the 
Wile-man procures himſelf love by his words, Sepiens in 
verbis ſeipſum amabilem facit. | 

In 
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In fine, he ſofar Extols this Vertue, that he calls it 
Tree of Life ; becauſe it procures us quiet in this Worl 

and in the next, Lingua placabilis, Lignum Vite. 


X 1. 

He has taken care alſo to teach us, that the advant 
we receive from this Vertue, in making us be beloy'd, 
preferable to theſe which Men defire moſt. viz. He 
and Glory. For this is one {enſe of thele words, Filj 
manſuetudine opera tua perfice & ſuper gloriem hominun 
ligere. 

S Here the Wiſe-man campares the two things Men pi 
cipally ſeek from others, viz. Leve and Glory. Glo 
ſprings from an Idea of Excellence , Love from an 
of Goodneſs , and this is known by a meek and ſweet | 
haviour. Now in this compariſon he teaches us, th 
though eſteem and repute from.others ſatisfies, our van 
more, yet it is better to have their Love. Eſteem only 
us into their Judgment; whereas Love opens us the 
Hearts : Eſteem often has for Companins Fears and Je 
loufies ; whereas Love deſtroys all malignant Paſſion; 
and'tis theſe that diſturb our quiet, 


XII. 

We may from £cripture draw an infinite number ( 
Reaſons, exciting us toconlerve Peace amongſt Men by il 
pollible means. 

Nothing agrees better with the Spirit of the New Lay, 
than the practice of chisduty,, and one may ſay. , that eve 
the Effence of this Law leads us to.it. For whereas concy. 
piſcence, which is the Law of the Fleſh, ſeparating Ma 
from God, has ſet him at variahce with himſelf, by making 
his Paſſions rebel againſt Reaſon ; and with all other Men, 
by making him their enemy , and enclining him to endet 
vour to get dominion and tyranny over thera. On. the 
contrary, it is proper toCharity, (which.isthe New Lav 
which JESUS CHRIST eame into the World to ets 
bliſh ) to repair all theſe breaches ſin has made, to recot- 
cile Man to God by making him ſubject to his Laws, to 


reconcile him to himſelf, by bringing his Paſſhons to - 
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bent z and laſtly, to reconcile him to all Men, by 
him the deſire of domineering over them. 

one of the principal effects of this Charity in re- 
of Men, is to make us apply our ſelves how to con- 
peace with them ; for it is impoſſible Charicy ſhould 
belively and fincere in the Heart, without producing in it 
this application. We naturally fear to hurt thoſe we love - 
And this love making us look on all the faults we commir 
inſt others as great, and of conſequence, and in thoſe 
commit againſt us as ſlight and imall ; it thereby ex- 
iſhes the uſualleſt ſource of quarrels, which for the 
moſt part take their riſe from theſefalle Idea's, that make 
all things look big which concern our ſelves, and thoſe ſmall 
and lictle which concern others. 


XIIL 

It is impoſſible to love our neighbour without deſiring to 
ſerve and help him, nor can we do this without being at 
peace with him: So that the ſame duty by which we are 
charg't, according to Scripture, to help him in what we 
are able, obliges us alſo to keep peace with him ; for Peace 
is the Gare by which we enter into his Heart , and this by 
averſion is ſhut and made inacceſſible. 


XIV, 

[t istrue, we are notalways in a condition to ſerve 0- 
thers by diſcourſes of edification : But there are many 
more ways of doing that. We may do it by holding our 
peace, by Examples of Modeſty, Patience, and other Yer- 
tues : And ir is Peace and Union with them, that open their 
Hearts to profic thereby. 


XY. 

Charity does not only embrace all Men, but it does this 
at all cimes. And thus we ought to be at peace with all 
Men, and this always. For, no time, no occurrence hap- 
pens where we ought not to love and defire to ſerve them ; 
and by conſequence there is none, where we ought not. on 
our part, to take away all obſtacles which may intervene, 
and the greateſt of theſe is a certain averſion and ſtrangenels 

they 
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112 Of the Means to Conſerve Tr. 
they may have for us. So that even then when we ca. 
not keep an interior Peace with them, which conſiſts ina 
union of thoughts and ſentiments, we muſt at leaſt & 
deavour to preſerve an exterior one, conſiſting in the dg 
voirs of Humane Civility ; to the end we may not be rey 
dred incapable to ſerve them ſome other time, and alway 
reitifie toGod our ſincere deſire to do fo. 

Moreover, if we do not actually ſerve them , we an 
at leaſt obliged todo them no harm. Now we do then 
harm, when by croſſing them, we give them occaſion ty 
look bur coldly on us. We do them areal hurt, in diſps 
ſing them, by anaverſion they may conceive againſt us, ty 
take our words and aCtions in evil part; to ſpeak of then 
unjuſtly, and ſo as may wound their Conſciences; and in 
fine, to light even Truth itſelf in our mouths, and not tg 
care for Juſtice, when 'tis we that maintain it. 


nr w_” 


X VI. 

Ir is not therefore only the intereſt ofthe Man , but tha 
of Truth ir ſelf, which obliges us not to exaſperate then 
needleſly againſt us, if we love Truth, we ought to avoid 
all occaſions of — odious by our indiſcretions, and 
of ſhutting againſt it Mens Hearts and Minds, whilſt we 
ſhut them againſt our ſelves: *Tis to make us eſchew this 
faulc, that the Scripture admoniſhes us, That the Wiſe adorn 
Science, That is toſay, they make it appear venerable be. 
fore Men, and the eſteem which chey gain themſelves by 
their moderation, makes that Truth which they denounce, 
appear more _— : Whereas ſhould they incur the con- 
tempt or hatred of others, they would bring it into dif- 
eſteem, becauſe contempt and hatred ordinary paſs from 
the Perſons, to the Doctrine which they teach. 


XVII. 

It is impoſnble Honeſt Men ſhould always be at Peace 
with others, ſince our Saviour has told them , that they 
ought not to expect to be otherwiſe treated by them, than 
he himſelfhad been, And it is for this reaſon that St. Panh 
exhorting us to keep Peace with others, added this reſtre 
Clion, 1f it be poſſible, $i fieri poteſs : Knowing well that 

Lo 
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carefully avoid chooſing 


torunthe hazard of exaſ; 
our ſelvesto the courſe of thei 
we may do this with profit, and without having 


Peace amongl Wen. 


wel _ 
ax always ſo, and that ſome occaſions intervene where 


ring others, by op- 
Paſſions. Bur to 


to fear, leſt we ſhould have contributed to the 


uenices which maythence ariſe, we muſt extream 
them to no purpoſe, or for things 


of ſmall moment, or too harſhly ; for the truth is, that 
thoſe only who ſpare others as much as they can, are ina 


poſſibility of doing good by correCing their faults. 


St. Peter knowing that 


TV.LEL FEAT 
ic was impoſſible Chriſtians ſhould 


live vithout trouble and perſecution, admoniſhes them not 
to draw theſe on themſelves by their own Crimes : In like 


manner, one may ſay, that it 


pms > Men ſhould 


live without being hated, they ought with exrream care to 
avoid incurring hatred by their imprudence and indifcre- 
tion, and thereby loſing the merit they might gain by this 
kind of ſuffering, | 


lay ro our 


our own fault 


| XIX. | 
Fraternal correCtfon is a duty expreſly recommended to 
us in the Goſpel, and our obligation thereunto is a very 
ſtrict one, - Nevertheleſs it is certain there are very few 
ina capacity of putting it in praCtice with profit, and ſo 
as not to do the party reprehended more harm than | no 
Yet for all this they ought not to think themſelves freed 
from the obligation. For as we are not exempt from guilt 
before God, when by imprudence we make our ſelves un- 
capable of doing Corporal Works of Mercy, and he will 


Guagache want of thoſe good deeds we out of 
not ; neither ought we to think our ſelves 


free from fin, when through the little care we have of 
preſerving Peace amongſt our neighbours , we become 
come uncapable of practici 

tual Works of. Mercy which 


| $ oy 
In fine, our Spiritual — and that Charity which 
| we 


in their regard thoſe Spiri- 
are due tothem from us. 
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we owe to our felves, ought to make us forbearvgh 
ke aths objec ofhisharre wed oxnrnge, fn 
tender us rhe object of his hatred and contempt, for" 
thing is'aprer to'extinguiſh or cool tm our ſelves tharC 
-titry which we owe rhem, fince there is not a more-difith 
eel the 10love thoſe in whom we find nothing but oc 
neſs, or even averſion, ' as 
jy 
XXL. 8 
But the difficulty lies not in convincing our ſelves of 
neceſſity to conſerve Peace with our neighbour ; 'ris inefſs 
Qiively conſervingit, by ſhunning whatſoever may | 
aralteration. Iris certain, rd es 9 
 danceof Charity can produce this great effect. | 
humane *means neceffary for this' end, none ſeems mk 
proper than a diligenrenquiry after the ordinary cauſes 
ſuctdifſenſions as happen amongſt Men, to the end we my 
be able to prevent the ſame. Now conſidering theſe ings 
eral, one may ſay, "that miſunde lygs berween us'al 
others, never happen but either t our diſe 
them, ſoas they avoid and ſeparate from us, or their di 
obliging us by their words or deeds, ſo that we our ſelw 
from them, and renounce their Friendſhip. Either 
of” rhele two may happen by an abfolore breachs, or "7 
inſenſible cooling of Friendſhip. But'in what manner i 
ver this comes to paſs, 'tis always theſe reciprocal diſcos 
tents that cauſe ruptures, and the only means of ſh 
them, is never to do what may offend ' another, nor'b 
offended ar what others ſhall do againſt us. 


X X11. 

There is nothing more eafie than to preſcribe this in ge- 
neral, yet ſcarce any thing harder than 'ro practice iti 
particular. - And one may fay it is one of thoſe rules, which, 
being ſhore in words,'are nevertheleſs of vaſt extentin 
their meaning, and "which under the” geherality of 'rheit 
terms comprehend an infinite number of moſt important 
duties. Upon this ſcore ic will be expedient to look into 
it, and examine more particularly by what means we may 
avoid offending others, and how we may bring our ſelves 
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4 jon, us not 'to be Dy any tt 

es ſay of do againlt vs, [ay 
; XX111. 

The means to be ſucceſsful-in pratice of the, firſt of 
tie devoirs, is to know what it is that exaſpergrevvothers 
and gives em thoſe impreſſions which produce averſion 
and diſtarice. And all r cauſes ſeem reduceable to two, 
4x. arrudiRing their opinions, and withſtanding their 
paſſihs.” Bur as this tiay happen divers ways, thar thoſs 

Sinio6s ahd paſſions are nor all of the fame nature, and 
there are ſome for which they have a more ſenſible 
ih others : We muſt cdrry on this e a 
ltcle farther, and confider more minutely | choſe *judg 
ments ard {thoſe paſſions which are moſt dangerous to 
thwarted '% 


XXIV. _—_ 
'. Mevate naturally wedded to their opinions, becquts 


the oppoſition w 
Saf 
Scripture, 

Let "5 
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are not touch'd therewith, and. who can endure; 
be contradicted without feeling any motion of diſph 
ſure. : ; 
« XRXV. | 
Beſides . this cauſe, there are many n 
ing Man adhere to his own ſenſe, and 1s 
chie to be contradicted. Although Devotion ſeem 
diminiſhing the eſteem we may have of our ſelves, 
the deſire of domineering over the minds of others) 
the ſame time to diminiſh in us the love for our own | 
timents, yet does it often produce a quite contrary effet 
For as devour people look on all things ſpiritually, and 
it ofren happens that they are deceived ; it alſo comes 
paſs, that ſometimes they ſpirirualize certain falſhook 
and dreſs up ſome opinions, either uncertain or ill gre 
ded, 'with Reaſons of Conſcience, which cauſe them 
adhere obſtinately thereunto. So that applying in gene: 
that love they have for Truth, for Vertue, for the concer 
of God, to theſe opinions they have not well examine 
their zeal is ſtir*d up, and grows high againſt ſuch as & 
y__ their opinions, or do not ſeem to be 
their Truth ; and the remainder even of Cong 


ther 

ded o : der vn of 
piſcence in them, ming ending it ſelf with thek 
motions of zeal, fprecks © ſelf ſo much the freelyer, t 
leſs theſe perfons reſiſt it, and diſtingriſh this double m 
tion in their Hearts ; becauſe they only perceive the 
minds to be taken up with theſe ſpiritual Reaſons, whid 
ſeem to them to be the ſole ſource of all their zeal. 


XXVI. 

It is by an effect of this ſecret illuſion, that we ſee {c 
very devout Perſons adhere ſo obſtinately to certain op 
nions in Philoſophy, and thoſe notorious falſe ones, that 
they even look with pity on ſuch as are not convinc d the 
of, and upbraid them with the love of novelty, when tl 
advance notfiing but what is undoubtedly true. . 
are ſome before whom one cannot ſpeak of ſubſtanti 
forms , without putting them into paſſion. Others & 
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otle's quarrel, and that of other ancient Phi- 
as if they were.Fathers of the Church. . Others 
's part, and pretend 'tis injur'd in being made 
only for a heap of violently agitated duſt, The 
is, theſe notions ſpring not from concupiſcence, they 
e cauſed by certain Pious Maximes, which in general 
are true, but applyed ill by them in particular. We ought 
to be averſe from Novelty ; it is true, we ought not to 
take delight in extenuating thoſe, who by the conſent of all 
the learn'd have been judg'd worthy eſteem ; this is alſo 
true. But after all this, when ſuch things come under 
diſpute as are only to be judg'd by Reaſon, known Truth 
ought to cary it againſt all theſe Maximes, and all the ſtead 
can ſtand us in, is'to make us more circumſpect, leſt 

by flight appearances we ſuffer our ſelves to be ſurpriz'd, 


XXVILI. 

All thoſe exterior qualities, which without augmenting 
our knowledge, contribute to perſwade us that we are in 
the right ; whilſt they fix us to our own opinions, they 
make us alſo more impatient of being contradicted. Now 
there are many to be found which produce this effect in 


Us. 

Thoſe who ſpeak well, and with eaſe, are ſubject to be 
tenacious of their own ſenſe, and difficultly undeceived : 
Becauſe they are inclin'd to think they have the ſame ad- 

over the underſtandings, that they have over the 
tongues of others. This advantage is a viſible and palpa- 
ble one, whereas it is in the dark to them, thar they want 
light and exaQtneſs in reaſoning. Beſides , this facility of 
utterance , gives their thoughts, though falſe , a certain 
luſter, which dazles even their own Eyes; whereas thoſe 
who expreſs themſelves with difficulty, caſt Cloudsin the 
molt apparent Truths, makes them appear in the dreſs of 
falſity , and are themſelves often forc'd to yield, and 
ſeem overcome, becauſe they want words wherewith to 
dilintangle themſelves from thoſe gay and dazling 
Errors . 


I 
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X X VIIL _ 
What fortifies in thoſe who have a good utterance thy 
obſtinate adhering to their own opinion, 1s that for the malf 
part they draw the multirude to their fide ; becauſe thi 
never fails to give the C_— of Reaſon, tothoſe why 
have it in words: And this publick approbation returning 
upon. them , makes them ſill pleas'd with their own 
thoughts : For thence they take occaſion to. believe then 
conformable to the light of common ſenſe. So that th 
receive from others what themſelves lent them, and are 
their turn cheated by ſuch as were firſt deceived by chem. 


XXIX, 
The ſel-ſame effect proceeds a _—_—_ other exterig 
qualities, as moderation, reſervedneſs, calmneſs , and ps 
tience. For they who are maſters of theſe endowment, 
comparing themſelves with others who have them na, 
cannot but prefer themſelves before ſuch , in. theſe part 
culars ; nor are they unjuſt to them in doing ſo. Now 8, 
rorage, 2 of rhis ſort are much more conſpicuous 
thoſe of the mind, and gain more credic and authority n 
the World; ſo their owners often cannot forbear prefer 
ring their judgment before that of others, who have not 
theſe qualities ; not believing throu a grols and palpable 
vanity, that they are more ſharp-fi than they, but 
8 more ſubtle -and ſenfible manner. For beſides that iny 
preſſion they receive from the approbation. of the multi- 
rude, on, whom they impoſe by theſe exterior ornaments, 
they apply themſelves particularly to deſcant on the de- 
fects which they obſerve in the manners of others, props 
ſing their ſentiments, and theſe at laſt they inſenſibl7 cal 
fer marks of defect of Reaſon, 


XXX. 
Nay, there are ſome, who from the care they have had 


to beg of God that Light which is neceſfary to guide them: 
ſelves by, in certain difficult occurrences, take occaſionta. 

prefer their qpinions before thoſe of others, in whom they 
| ohſirvs not rhexſume aſſiduity of Prayer. But theſe refle, 
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partL7 Peace among Men, 11y 
gthe genuine effect of Prayer is not ſo much to make 
e.knowing and clear-ſighted, as to obtain for us a 
.of our.own $kill and. knowledge, and to make 
diſpoſed to follow the light and advice of others. 
it often happens, that one inferiour in Vercue ſhall 
incerrain matters than another much above him. 
all this light and infighe ſhall much lefs profic 
him, by reaſon of the 11] uſe he makes thereof, chan if / by: 
his Prayers he had obtain'da docility to accept truth fram 
anothers hand, and the Grace to make good uſe thereof. 


XXX. 
Thoſe who have a quick imagination, and a ſtrong and 
lively apprehenſion, are another kind of people ſubject ts 
; to their own ſentiments; becauſe this intetſe 
application of themſelves to ſome particular objects,  hin- 
ders:them from giving their underſtandings ſo full a pro+ 
ſpect of things as is neceffary to frame an equitable judg+ 
ment which depends of the comparing ſeveral reaſons . to+ 
. anych They are ſo fully taken up with fome one: reaſon, - 
they allow no admittance to all the reſt. And 
properly reſemble ſuch as are toonear the objects they 1 
on, who therefore ſee nothing at all but what is preciſely 
before their Eyes. 


3-9 


XXXIIL 
'Tis for many of theſe Reaſons that Women, and par- 
ticularly thoſe who have good Wits, are ſubje& to be 
much ry*d to their own ſenſe. For the moſt part their 
Witis a Wit of imagination ; that is, it is lively, but ex- 
vends its.ſight not far : Hence they are ſtrongly taken 'up 
with what is near .and ſtrikes them, whereas they conſider 
little any thing elſe : They ſpeak well, and with eaſe, and 
{o gain credit and eſteem : They are moderate, and'exact 
in all che duties of ,Devotion. And thus all things con+ 
tribute to make them ſet a value on their own thoug 
for nothing happens that may breed in them a-miſfre 
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XXXIIILL F 
In'fine, whatever raiſes men in the World, as Richy, 
Power, Authority, renders them inſenſibly more fix'd 
their ſentiments ; as well becauſe theſe things make othey 
complacent, and apt to believe what they ſay ; as alſo by 
cauſe they are leſs accuſtom'd to be contradicted ; wheng 
they become more ſenſible and delicate, As no body for 
the moſt part tells them of their miſtakes, ſo they accuſton 
themſelves to think that they commit none , and they ar 
ſurpriz'd when any one goes about to make them refleq 


they are ſubject thereunta, as well as others, vir 
ae | rs 

| XXXIV. the 

We ſhould make il] uſe of theſe general obſervation, Wl w' 
ſhould we thence take occaſion to attribute in particu WW pc 
this vicious adheſion to thoſe in whom we obſerve the qus- 0! 


lities capable to produce it ; becauſe they are not the ns 
ceflary cauſes therefore. The uſe thereof we ought to maky 
pf them, is not to ſuſpet and condemn any one in part 
cular thereupon ; bur only to conclude , (when we trex 
with ſuch as by their condition or diſpoſicion of mind may 
be ſubject to this fault, whether really they are guilty 
thereof or no) that it always behoves us to ſtand mon 
ſtrictly on our guard, not to thwart, without great reaſon, 
their opinions and ſentiments, For this precaution can ne 
ver do harm, whereas it may be of great Concern in many 
OCCUrrences, 


.4.2.% 

But as it is obſeryable, that as there is more in 
gentradicting ſome perſons than others , ſo are there ſome 
ppinions whereof we ought to be more wary. And ſuch 
are thoſe which are not peculiar to ſome one perſon of the 
place where we live, but are eſtabliſh'd there by an uni 

erſal approbation : For by oppoſing opinions of this 
king , it _ we would EY yr above all 
gthers ; and we give occafion to all thoſe who are pre: 
poſſeſy ich _— ta Cancern themſelves for them {0 


mrh the mary warmly » 85 they belieye rhis common 
ary WArmRY 4 BB OY? _ 
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m of theirs ariſes , not becaufe the opinions are their 
thoſe of the whole- community. Now the ma- 
of our Nature is infinitely more lively, and more 
when it is under ſome honeſt pretext, and can diſ- 
i, and hide ir ſelf from it ſelf, under the colour of that 
Lorytrn is due to Superiors, and to the 'community 
whereof we are Members, 


XRXXVI. 


TX 
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This obſervation is of utmoſt Importance for conſer- 
ving Peace : And that we may comprehend the exrent 
thereof, we muſt add, that in all Bodies, in all Societies, 
there are for the moſt part certain Maximes that bear ſway, 
which are fram'd by the judgment of thoſe who are in 

of the belief, and by their Authority, Lord it 
over the minds of all the reſt, It often happens, that thoſe 
who propoſe theſe, are not very tenacious of them, be- 
cauſe they ſeem not even to themſelves very clear ; but 
this hinders not the inferiour ſort, (who receive theſe 
Maximes without examination on the bare authority of the 
Pagevee) from looking on them as certain beyond con- 
troul, and (fince they ulvally place their glory in main- 
_ ing them at what price ſoever ) from gfowing hot and 
full of zeal againſt their oppoſers. Theſe Maximsand O- 
pinions ſometimes concern only matters of Speculation and 
Doctrine, Here one kind of Philoſophy is in vogue, there 
another, In ſome places all opinions tending to ſeverity, 
are acceptable, in other they all lie under ſuſpicion. Some- 
times theſe opinions have relation to the eſteein we ought 
to have of certain perſons, and principally of ſuch as are 
of the ſame Society ; becauſe thoſe who bear ſway there 
by the credit they bave, give each their rank and place ac- 
cording to the manner of their treating them, or F in 
of them. And this place and-efteem becomes eoullrncd 
to them, by the multicude which authorizes the judgment 
of the Superiours, and is always ready to defend it. 
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XXXVIL 

Now, as theſe judgments may be erroneous,and extry, 
vagant, it may happen, that particular Members of 
ſame Society may. not approve of them, and may. thi 
theſe places misbeſtowed. In this caſe if- the Diſſenten 
uſe not a great deal of diſcretion, and many precauti 
not to exaſperate thoſe with whom they live, by the diffe, 
rence of their opinions z they'l hardly avoid the incurri 
thecenſure of preſumption and: temerity ; nay, ſcarce 
vent. what they: have diſcovered: of their ſentiments 
being. carried far —_—_— their intentions , and maki 
themlelves to be acculed of an abſolute contempt tow 


thoſe on whom they. do not beſtow all the reſpect the 
ethers do; 


XXXVIIL 


To ne then ws vo emer and we parks «| 
one may fall into by oppoling commonly received opiniong; 
we ought, in whar Place = Society ſoever we bs” to "y 
a Draught or Map of all the opinions in v there, 
of the a rank. each of' them ig that we 
may have all the conſideration for them which Charity. and 
Truth can permit. 

It may. happen that many of theſe opinions ſeem falſe, 
and that others have not their due places allotted them. But 
our firſt care ought to be, to diſtruſt ourſelves inthis par- 
ticular. For if in Man there be a certain natural weaknels 
which difpoſes him to accept without examination the 
impreſſions he receives from others ; there is alſo a malig 
nity no leſs natural, inclining-him to contradict the ſents 
ments of others, and particularly of ſuchas live in repute: 
Now this latter vice is mbre:to be ſhun'd than the other; 
becauſe it is more oppolite-to humane Society, and betos 
kens a. greater depravation of the Heart and Mind : $0 
that to reſiſt this, we ought as much as we can to favour 
the opinions of others, to be well pleas'd that we can a 
prove of :them;-and even to take their being received 
an omen of their being true. XXIX. That 
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That impatience which makes us with heat contradict 
ſprings but from our not being able to endure with- 
out th that others ſhould entertain opinions: different 
from-ours. Tis becauſe theſe ſentiments are contrary to 
our ſenſe, that ſhocks us ; nor becauſe they are contrary 
to Truth. Were it ourdeſignto benefit thoſe we contra- 
di&, we ſhould rake other meaſures, and: proceed; other 
ways, we propoſe to our ſe]ves only the bringing of them 
under our opinions, and railing our ſelves: above their 
Heads; or rather we defire by contradicting them to 
be. reveng'd of. them for the diſpleafure they do/ us in 
thwarting our ſentiments, So that-in this behaviour theres 
is found. at the ſame time Pride,” which breeds: this ſpire, 
want of Charity, which hurries- us to take revenge,'by 
an- indiſcreet oppoſition and hypocrifie, which-covers un- 
der the pretext of our Jove for Truth, and: a-Charitable 
deſire of diſabuſing others, all theſe deprav*d* motions ; 
Whereas in effect we only.ſeek to ſatisfie our ſelves: And 
thus one may very juſtly apply to us the ſaying of the 
Wiſe Man, That the admonitions of ' him who 'i $' an 
injury, are falſe and deceitful. Correptio mendax in ore 
contumelioſs, Not that he always fays what is falſe ; but 
becauſe he has a mind to vex and inſult over us, whilſt he 
| —_ ſeem only:to deſign our: profit by correting ſome 
ayit, 
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| We ought then to look on this impatience, which'makes 
WH us withour diſtintion engage our ſelves againſt-whatever 
ſeems to us untrue, as a very conſiderable fault, and 
which very often is much —_ than the pretended error 
we would deliver others from. Thus as we ought inthe 
firſt place to be charitable to our. ſelves; ſo our firſt care 
and -pains ought to. be about our ſelves, endeavouring to 
ſettle our minds, ſa-gs.to beable to endure without Iiftur. 
bunce the opinionsof ethers; which may ſcem falſe to us, 


to 
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tothe end we may never enter the lifts againſt them, by 
with a deſire of beneficting their abetters. | 


X LI. 


Were we poſſeſs'd with this ſole deſire, we ſhould with 
out difficulty acknowledge that, all error be ill, there 
are nevertheleſs many which we ought not our ſelves tods 
ſtroy, becauſe ofcen the remedy would be worſe than the 
diſeaſe ; and applying our ſelves to the cure of theſe ſmall 
evils, we ſhould put our ſelves out of condition to redrefy 
ſuch as are really of concern, And therefore, though our 
Saviour JESUS CHRIST was full of all Truth, as & 
John ſays, yet we find not that he undertook the freei 
Man from other errors than fuch as concerned God, 
the means of his Salvation, He was fully acquainted with 
all the extravagant opinions about m——_ beings ; he kney 
better than any elſe, in what true Eloquence conſiſted ; to 
him all paſt events were perfectly known ; yet did fiot tk 
commiſſjouate his Apoſtles to combate Mens errors in 
natural Philoſophy, to teach Men how-to ſpeak well, orty 
refifie a great number of falſities in matters of fat where. 
with Hiſtories were ſtuffed. 


XLII. 
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We are not oblig'd to be more charitable than the Apo- 
ſtles were : When we perceive therefore that by contre 
diting certain opinions concerning humane Sciences and 
Aﬀairs, we vex and exaſperate many, and give them occa- 
fion of making raſh and unjuſt cenſures ; we not only may 
diſpenſe with our ſelves not to oppoſe ſuch opinions, but 
are often obliged to it by the Laws of Charity, 


XLIIL 


But the prrtice of this reſervedneſs ought to be intirs 
aud full ; we muſt _— it _ to abſtain _ 
openly contradicting thoſe we are obliged ro manage wit 
this moderation : We ought to uſo body _—_— 
op 
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=s of them, becauſe that ſerves for nothing but to 
our ſelves to no purpoſe; and there is more 
danger in telling to others our opinions of ſuch perſons as 
and authority ina community, and reign over 
their minds, than to the parties themſelves ; becaule thoſe 
to. whom an cor ——_— having ofie leſs Light, 
leſs Equity, leſs ity, more falle zeal and eager- 
neſs , receive —_ _ wow would : 
And laſtly, becauſe there are very few ecret-keepers, 
ſo that hatſoorer wo ſay comes to bo who is con- 
cern'd, and that often told ſo, that the way of telling cau- 
ſes a pique than the thing it ſelf. So thar there is 
no other means left of avoiding theſe inconveniencies, 

than by being generally reſerv'd to all. 


XLIV. 


It is no calie matter to wave a Confident too, when 
there's ſomething which we approve not that lies at our 
Heart ; we believe our ſelves oblig'd to keep it cloſe. 
Self-love naturally ſeeks to disburden it ſelf, and we are 

leas'd at leaſt to have one witneſs of our reſervedneſs. 
That malignant vapour which always drives us on to con- 
tradit what we like not, being ſhut up in an unmortified 
mind, makes continual efforts to get out ; and often the 
diſpleaſure it cauſes grows greater by the violence we uſe 
tokeep it in. But, the te. theſe motions are, the 
more certain, (we 0 to ude) is our obligation of 
repreſſng them, _— we ought not to intermeddle in 
conducting others, when we have ſo much need to labour 
about guiding our ſelves. | 


XLYV. 


Thus by reſiſting that defire we have of talking of the 
faulrs of others, when prudence permits us not to diſcover 
them, it will come to paſs, that we ſhall either know or 

afterwards, we were inthe wrong, and judg'd amis, 
or ſome occaſion will happen of diſcovering them with pro- 
it, and fo we ſhall practice what the Scripture commands 


x20 Of the nitans 'tv Conferve Ty; 
in theſe words. Zome: |ſenſus uſq;, ad teripus nbſconder hn 
be ili; & labia nuttonon enerrabkitt Jonſun illinj, 
if -n&ither the one nor'the other -come to-puſs ; how 

joy the fruir of Peace, oe Foy i | 
reward for 6ur refervednefs which we ſhould have loſt 
delivering our ſelves upto the guidance of our Paſſichs! 


XLYL F 
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H we ought to have repard, as I have faid tothe Qs 
lity, the 'Spitir, and Condition of the Perſons wr are abdi 
to  ; much more ought we to conſider our ſelve 
andthe place we hold in their eſteem. For ſince we ri 
not oppole the opinions of others, but with a defign of 46 
ing them ſome good; we muſt ſee what likelyhood we h 

ſl ing; and as the ſucceſs lies in our perſwadi 
them, and the only means to do this, are Authority 
Reaſon, wemuſt further know well how far we can pre 
vail by both theſe means. ; 

Without doubt the weaker of the two is Reaſon , ai 
thoſe -who' have only that Card to play, cannor pron 
themtetves any great ſucceſs, ſince the greateſt part d 
the world are led by Authority : It is therefore toudiy 
this we: ought particularly to examine our ſelves; andif 
perceivewe have not that credit, 'that efteem which- is' 
cefary'to- procure'a favourable for' what 
fay.z: we ought to believe ' God doesdifpenſe with us 
ſpeakimg'our minds concerning thoſe things which appilt 
tous blameworthyyand thar what he expeAtsarour that 
in ſuch occafions, is:reſervedneſsand filetce. In going y 
any other Rule, we but diſcredit our ſelves, and quart 
with no benefit to any; and diſturb the peace of othe 
and our own too, 


XLVII. 


The advice Plato gives of not pretending to refortn al 
eſtabliſh in Commonwealths any thing but what he ſill 
find himſelf able to get approv*d and allow'd by thoſe wi 
compoſe it : Tantans contendere , quithtion 'probiite” civibil 

my EM 


men a 

fancy. - Now if this Hol ur kgunt-w>—wrt even 
wo who- are ent with the Government of the 
pra bo _—_ Dt — of fake 

to pais an infinire n ul 
A Giturb ie, : How much more -nerelitryiscic for 
thol@who &r6 encruſted: with nothing , undj who have on 
wrote. tho -05z, ar coniman to all-Chriftians to con- 
/it their power'to th&\gpod of their 
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he i polivth Government we call ir fedition;' when any 

; avours a reformationof (diſorders, wichour having 

right t6/ do 10 from the-place apd rank" he holds. 5 

privateoirimunities it is a ſpecies ofthe. ſame Crime, wei 

particular perſons, who are in no authority, ſet themſelves 

up againſt the ſentiments eſtabliſhed there, and by their 

oppolition diſturb the Peace of the whole Booy. Never- 
ho = to be uriderſtood of ſuch difdoders : 


i5rior of even now: — x 
| XL1X: 


5 none we ought not to extend theſe Maximes, 
Cd rb in converſation to ſcruple our owning a 
certain opinions of thoſe with 'whom we 'hve. 

This wo bono ley Eociry inſtead of eſtablifhing ir; 


for 
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for this reſtraint would fo ſet ohe-on the rack, that itxw 
make one prefer ps a frm began > 
i echonit " 
han chentacs —_— 9s ea 
theſe, we. may find ways ſo to thwart them, as it willh 
[0-096 we yea And this ought tgh 
ſtudy ; commerce and converſation not'hy 


ing able to ſubliſt, "when that freedom of owning our| 
ing of different opinions from others is taken away. 


L. 


So. it is a matter of wondrous great uſe to ſtudy 
care how to propole. our ſentiments in ſuch a rad, 
ſerv'd, and agrecable way, that nove thence may __— 
caſion of diſguſt. - This by Men of the World is p 
to admiration towards your Great Ones , concupi _ 
never failing to furniſh ſufficient means for doing it: 
we ſhould find the like as well as they, were Charityin a 
renin and if it made us 

ve our Brethren, whom we oug 
to look on as above us in the m of JESl| to 


CHRIST, as worldlings are of thoſe the wr 
<a nanny oe Healy hop. oy > ee 's 
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whole courſe of our life, that we ought to 
——__ he wellexerciad and habiruxredt .. 

in, in, Foroſien wo jig no thrs much by our Fi 


ty, ans infocing way propeting hom. a 


ſhould learn therefore to contradi& civilly, and humt 
and to look on our faults herein as very conſiderable. ju 


LIL 


It is a hard matter to comprize in particular Rules 
Precepts, all the different ways of contradicting or 


PartÞ Peace amongk <Zen: 1:9 
a offence. ., They ſpring from preſent Circumſtan- 

d that charitable fear of offending our brother, 
es us find them.out, Bur there are certain ge- 
that we ought always to have in view to avoid 

the, and which gre the ordinary Spring heads , , whence 
fow theſe ungrarefulways. The firſt may be called the 
endant, that is an imperious way of telling ones mind, 
which few can endure ; as well becauſe ir thews a fierce 
and haughty mind, abhorr'd naturally by every one, as 
becauſe 1t; thereby ſeems one would exerciſe{Qominion,and 
Lord it over-others Wiils. T his Air is tuſhciently known, _ 
and every one, ought to oblerve in particular whence it 


riles. .. 


LIIL 


It is a kind of this aſcendant way to appear angry, and 
reproach others , becaule chey do nor believe us. This is 
as it were t9 accuſe thoſe with whom we {peak of fotriſh- 
neſs, . for not underſtanding our Arguments, or of wilful- 
neſs for not yielding to them. On the contrary, we oughr 
tobe perſwaded, that whom our Reaſons do not convince, 
our Reproaches will Hot move. For theie give no new 
light ; and beroken only, that we prefer our judgments 
before theirs, and that we are unconcern'd , whether we 
offend them or no. 


LIV. 


It isallo a very great fault to ſpeak in a decifive tone, 
aS if what we advanc'd could not in reaſon be queſtion'd. 
For thoſe we ſpeak to in this manner, are either offended 
becauſe they are made to underſtand that they queſtion 
what is our of diſpute; or elle ic ſeems, that we have a 
mind to take from them the liberty of examining and 
judging by their own proper light, and this they look on 
asan unjuſt domination. 


LY. 


It was to make the Religious ſhun this offeaive way, 
that 
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that a Holy Saint PERS them, to ſeaſon all hg 
diſcourſes with the Salr of doubtfulneſs, oppoſite tc 
deciſive and dogmatick humour : Omnis ſermo veſter tl 
tationis ſale fit conditus; becauſe he thought Humili 
mitted not, that one ſhould arrogate to ones ſelf fo c 
knowledge of truth, asto leave no room for doubting it 


LVI. 


Who areof this poſitive humour, do not only ſhewt 
they doubt not themſelvesof what they advance, but 
that they think no body elſe can doubt thereof. Nowth 
is to exact too much from others, and to arrogate too 
to themſelves. Every _ will be judge of his own yi 
nions, and not embrace any bur becauſe he approves then 


of, All that is got by the deciſive way, is to engage t& 
hearers in { more, than otherwiſe they woi 
Reaſons todoubt of what is ſaid ; becauſe this imper 
way excites a ſecret deſire of contraditing, and findiy 
out that what is propos'd with ſo great aſſurance , is m 
certain, or at leaſt not to that degree that was imagin'l. 


: LVIIL. 

Heat and eagerneſs for our opinions, is a fault diffent 
from thoſe we now obſerv'd, which are conſiſtent wi 
coldneſs and moderation, This raiſes a belief thar wear 
not only wedded to our opinions by Reaſon, but alſo | 
Paſſion ; this raiſes in many a prejudice againſt theſe op 
nions, and makes an impreſſion in them quite contrary 
whar it deſigns. For the very ſuſpicion that an opinion! 
been embraced by Paſſion rather than by Reaſon , render 
itfuſpeted to them. They reſiſt it as an unjuſt piece d 
violence offer'd them, to make things enter by force int 
their judgments. Nay, often taking theſe figns of Paſha 
for Injuries, they are induc'd to defend elves with te 
lame heat they are attaqued. 


LVIIL 
It is ſo viſible a favlt in diſputes tocome to terms of cov- 
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| the ot dad contumely, that there is no need of advertiſing 
< kd thereof. But ir is nor amiſs to obſerve, rhar 
che are certain rudenefſes aud incivilities bordering on 
qabrewpr, they may come from another Principle, 
kis enough we make thoſe we contradict believe thar they 
arein the wrong, and thar they are deceived ; withour ler- 
ing them know by harſh and mortifying words, that there's 
noc the leaſt ſpark of Reaſon to be found in them. T his 
of opinion we would bring them to, is hard enough 
for Nature to ſubmit to, without adding over and above 
new hardneſſes. Theſe harſh terms never can be good bur 
ta wriccen where one has more mind to perſwade 
the Reader of che lictle ſufficiency of our adverſary , than 
out adverſary himſelf. 


LIX; 


Laſtly; that drienefs which conſiſts not ſo muck in the 
harſhneſs of the terms, as in the want of certain lenicives, 
isan uſual cauſe of offence, For, therein is imply'd a cer- 
tain kind of indifferency and contempt. This leaves the 
wound made by contradiction without any Oyl to allay the 
ſmart. Now 'tis not reſpect enough to Men to pur them 
to pain, without reſenting ic, and endeavouring to aſſwage 
it: And this it is, thjs drineſs does notdo; becauſe ir pro- 

y conſiſts in not doing it, and in faying harſh things 
ly. We manage thole we love and eſteem otherwiſe, 
and {0 directly ceſtifie ro thoſe we ule chus, that we have 

- neicher 4ffectian nor eſteem for them. 


LX. 


Na body is free from the obligation of endeavouring to 
avoid theſe faults, Yet are there ſome, whole obligatiori 
1s greater than that of others ; becauſe there are ſome, in 
whom theſe faults appear mote vifibly, and are more off-n- 
five. The aſcendanr, for Example, is not ſo great a faulc 
in a Superior, in a Manof years or quality , as in on Infe- 
| rior, a Young Man, or one of {mall note. And as much 
| my de {aid of the other G_ we have obfery'd, —_— 
| FT they 
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they arereally leſs offenſive, when they are ſound in pe 
ſons of qualiry, and authority. For in theſe they are loſt 
almoſt in that confidence we juſtly owe to them for their 
place and dignity, and ſo appear fo much the leſs : But 
they are beyond meaſure offenſive in the common ſort, from 
whom we expect a Man modeſt and referv'd behaviour, 


LXI. 


The learned, as ſuch, would gladly arrogate to them. 
ſelves the right of ſpeaking dogwatically of all things. But 
they are in the wrong. The World has not allow & this 
priviledge to true Science, but to that they are acquainted 
with, 1f ours be not ſuch, it is all one in reſpect of others, 
as if it were not true, and ſo from it we derive no right of 
ſpeaking deciſively ; ſince whatever we ſay, ought always 
to bear a proportion to the underſtandings of thoſe ro whom 
we ſpeak, and this proportion depends on the eſteem and 
belief they have for us, and not on the Truth, 


LXIT. 


To ſpeak therefore deciſively, and with authority, we 
muſt have at once Truth and Credit ; and we almoſt al- 
ways offend when either of theſe two are wanting Hence 
it follows, that perſons of dwark(h ſtature, of ill meen and 
aſpect ; and generally whoever have outward and natural 
defects, how wile and learned foever they be , are more 


oblig d than others to ſpeak with modeſty , and to ſhun' 


that alcendanr and authoritative deportment. For if theſe 
be not of very extraordinary deſerts, it {ſeldom happens 
they gain any reſpect. They are almoſt always look'd 
on With a kind of contempt, becauſe their disfigurements 
ſtrike the Senſes, and ſeize on the imagination , whilſt 
few take either notice of their Spiritual Endowments, or 
are even capable of diicovering them, 


LXIII. 


We ought from theſe remarks to conclude , that the 
principal 
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principal means not to exalperate, are reduc'd to two, 
viz, filence and modeſty. Thar is to ſay, to our ſupprel- 
ſing ſuch ſentiments as may offend, when the benefic to be 
expected from thence deſerves nor expoſing our ſelves to 
it ; and to oblerving ſo many cautions, when we ſha!] be 
oblig'd to ſpeak our minds, that we may as much as poſii- 
ble baniſh what is harſh out of our oppoſition. 


LXIV. 


But we ſhall never proſper in the praCticeof theſe Rules, 
if our endeavours only aim at the outſide, and not at an in- 
ward reformation. The Heart is the Rule of our words, 
fays the Wiſe Man. Cor Sapiens erudict os ejus We 
ought therefore to labour to acquire this Wiſdom, this Hu- 
mility of Heart, deploring before Almighty God with 
groans the motions of pride which we feel ; begging 
without ceaſe his Grace to repreſs chem ; and endeavouring 
to obtain choſe diſpoſitions from whence naturally this re- 
ſervedneſs flaws, and that without trouble or pain, when 
weare fully eſtabliſh'd in them. 


LXV. 


To this end we ought to have a lively ſentiment of the 
danger we incur by offending others, through our indif- 
cretions. For the wounds of the Soul have chis, common 
to thoſe of the Body, that though they are not all mortal 
of themſelves, yer they may all become ſuch if irritated and 
envenom'd. The leaſt ſcratch cauſes the Gangrene , - if 
malignant Humours flow to the place that's hurt. Thus 
the leaſt diſguſt given any one by an indiſcreet oppoſition, 
may be a cauſe of his Spiritual Death and ours; becauſe ir 
may gtve birth to a rancour, which may increaſe in the le- 
quel co that height, as to extinguiſh Charity both in him 
and us. This coolneſs may diſpoſe him to take in evil parr 
words, which, had he not his Heart envenom d, he might 
have paſs'd over without trouble. Hence he'l be leſs re- 
lerv'd in his words againſt us , hence perhaps we ſhall be 
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indyc'd to uſe harſh ones to him on other occafions ; nay, 
occaſions themſelves will grow more equent; and this 
coolneſs chang'd into hatred, may Charity quite 
away, 


LXVL 


Nar are theſe accidents only poſſible, but ordinary ; for 
it rarely happens that theſe enmities and hatreds that kill 
the Soul, have not had ſuch for their fore-runners; nay, 
that they have not taken hold on thoſe little coolings pto- 
duc'd by indilcretions. Wherefore ] wonder not that thi 
Wile-man begs of God with ſo much inſtance, that he 
would ſet a Seal on his Lips; Super Labia mea fignaculun 
certum, leſt his Tongue ſhould be his ruine, Ne lmgua meg 
me pcrdat. And1 eaſily apprehend he in theſe words, 
that no word ſhould come thence withaurt his order ; as no- 
thing is taken from a place under Seal , without his order, 
who has put it there. That is, he defir'd to be enabled to 
watch ſo exatly over all his words, that npt'one might 
come from him unſquar'd according to the'Laws of God, 
which are the ſame with thoſe of Chariry ; for ſhould we 
only apply our ſelves to regulate ſuch as groſly and viſibly 
ſwerve thence, it would be impoſſible to hinder many 
others from ſlipping from us, which might be of very dan- 
gerous conſequence. 


LXVII. 


The condition of Man in this life deſerves our wonder, 
Be is not only always walking on towards an Eternity of 
Happineſs or Mifery ; but every ſtep, every action, e 
word often directs and determines him towards one of thele 
two ſtares ; ſince either his Salvation or Perdition may de- 
pend thereon, though they appear of ſmall moment. We 
areqll on the brink of a Precipice, and often the leaft falſe 
ſtep is ſufficient ro caſt us headlong down. An indiſcreet 
word puts qur mind on the ſudden out of irs ſteddy po- 
ſtere and remper, and after that our own weight is capable 


of preihug us down even to the Abyſs, 
: LXYIIL 
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LXVIIL 


It is got ſufficient to humour and manage, but we muft 
PRO 00s there being nothing which cau 
us more averſe from offending them, than this inte- 
nigr reſpect which we bear them. Servants find no troy- 
ble ip aot contradicting their Maſters, nor Courtiers in got 
diſpleaſing their Princes ; becauſe that interior ſubjeRion 
they find in themſelves, ſweetens the ſowerneſs of their 
ſentiments, and inſenfibly regulates their words. We 
ſhould have the ſame diſpolition in reſpect of all Chriſtians, 
did we look on them as our Superiors and Maſters , as 
St, Paul orders we ſhould; did we conſider JESUS 
CHRIS T ia them, did we remember that he has put 
them in his place, and did we, inſtead of applying our 
ſelves to ind faultin them, only take notice of the rea- 
ſons we have to eſteem and prefer them befors our ſelves. 


LXIX. 


But above all, we ought to endeavour not to look on 
this obligation we have to filence, to reſervedneſs , to a 
modeſty in our words, as a hard and troubleſome neceſh. 
ty; but rather to conſider it as a happy, favourable, and 
advantagious one : Since nothing is more fit to encertain 
humility in-us, which is the greateſt happineſs: of a Chri- 
ſtien, Hence we ought to look on as grateful and lovely , 
whatever engages us to it ; for Example, want of Aucho- 
rity, and all natural defects which induce it. For vn the 
one {ideit is true, that Men without Authority and Cre- 
dit, are oblig'd to ſpeak with more modeſty and circum- 
_ than others, what knowledge, what light ſoever 
they have; but it is as true, that they ought to hold them- 
ſelves much the happier for ir. 


L XX. 
It is ao {mall-danger to have dominion over minds, to 


teable:to give them wliat turas, and what impreſſions we 
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pleaſe. For hence it happens that we communicate tothen il then 
all the errors weare in, and all the Raſh Judgments wh wed 
have framed : Whereas thoſe are exempt from this dan. MW feel 


er, who are not rais'd to this height : If they are deceivi pou 
tis only for themſelves, nor are they to anſwer for others, cont 
They ee not in the crowd about them-thoſe favourable W thes 
opinions of them, which are the greateft-ſerters up, and MW ther 
nouriſhers of Vanity ; and as the World little depends' on MW fon: 
them, fo they are inclin'd ro depend as little on it, and have MW car: 
a great facility to conſider only God Almighty in all ther W tw: 
actions. find 


LXXI, 


Not that we ought directly to ſeek after this want of 
authority and eſteem, or that we have not reaſon to hum- W ſhi 
ble our ſelves, when our own faults have brought thele MW ri 
wants upon us, Bur on what ſcore foever they happento th 
us, though we arenot oblig'd to love the cauſe, yer ought his 


we to look on the effes as favourable ; ſince this condi- no 
tion cuts off from us this nouriſhment of pride, it exempts du 
us from ſharing in many things of great danger ; and-b fa 
obliging ps ro an extraordinary moderarion in ſpeech, ſh 

ters us from innumerable perils. Ir is rrue, we are here int 
by depriv'd too of the good of edifying others : But as Wh av 
God has more particularly charg'd us with our own Salva- tr 
tion, than that of our Neighbours ; it ſeems we have more q 


reaſon to defire to be in this condition, than to grieve for 
being there, and that thoſe who are reduc'd ro it on what 
ſcore ſoever, have reaſon to ſay to God with joy and con- 
fidence : Bonum mihi quia bumiliaſti me, ut diſcam juſtifs | 


Cationes nas, | le 
| al 

LX XII. ci 

| ſt 

What we have already faid touching the means of not 0 
offending others in thwarting their opinions, gives us much c 
light to learn how we ought ro humour and manage them V 
when they are in paſhon ; fince even theſe opinions are v 
great ingredient to that , and they are piqd at, hearinf . 


them 
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them oppos'd only , becaule they are in love with, and 
wedded to them by paſſion. The ſpite and rancour they 
feel when any croſſes their wills , ſprings from the ſame 
Fountain with their reſencment, when their opinions are 
contradicted z' that is, from a natural tyranny by which 

would domineer over all, and make all ſubje& to 
themſelves. - Burt ſince ſuch a tyranny appears too unrea- 
ſonable when it ſhews it ſelf bare-fac'd, ſelf-love has a grear 
care'to throw over theſe paſſions a veil of Juſtice ; by per- 
{wading them they are not troubled at the oppoſition they 
find, but becauſe it is unjuſt, and againſt reaſon, 


LXXIII, 
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But though this ſentiment be an unjuſt one, and ſuch as 
ſhould nor be, yet it is nor fit we ſhould endanger the ſtir- 
ring it vp by our indiſcretions ; and it may often happen, 
that as the party who is offended, becauſe we follow not 
his inclinations, is in the wrong 3 we may be more ſo in 
not following of chem : Since we may be wanting in ſome 
duty whereunto Reaſon obliges us, and be the cauſe of the 
faults this ſpight ſhall make him commit in his refer:tmenr. 

We mult | ſtudy to know what we owe to the 
inclinations of others ; ſince otherwiſe ir is impoſſible to 
3 avoid complaints, murmurs and quarrels, which are con- 
trary to tranquillity of Mind and Charity, and by conſe. 
quence to the ſtare of a lite truly Chriſtian, 
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LXXIV, 


Now in the firſt place it is obſervable,that we do not here 
ſeek out the mean;s of pleaſing, bur of not diſpleaſing others, 
and not drawing on us their hatred ; becauſe that is ſufh. 
cient to maintain the Peace we diſcourſe of, Ir is true, we 
ſhould ſucceed better, did we gain their affetions, but 
ofren this brings wich it other inconveniences. We muſt 
content our telves with not making our ſelves hated , and 
with avoiding reproaches and complaints : And this is what 
we cannot do bur by ſtudying the inclinations of others , 
and following them as much as Juſtice will permit. 

| LXXV. 
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Amongſt theſe Inclinations there are ſome which we 
call juſt, others indifferent, and ſome unjult., We 
never poſitively ſatisfie thoſe that are unjuſt : Neither is 
always necefſary we ſhould oppoſe them : When this 
pens, we always to compare the Good with the 
and (ee whether from this oppoſition we have reaſon to ex. 
pect more of the one than ir can cauſe of the other, Fae 
we may apply to all forts of People the Rule St. Auſtin 


gives ſor the reprehending Great ones ; raw on It 
fear d, leſt being exaſperated by reproof, they be induc'd ty ; 
do a ron. > is 6 we would procure then, = 
## is then-the Councel of Charity not to reprehend them, and MM. 


not 4 pretext of —_ cence. Now we ought not to ims- 
Sine there needs bur little Vertue thus to ſuffer with 
tience the defefts we think our ſelves unable to ; 
and chat the freedom making us valiantly to correct a 
rehend diforders, is more rare and difficult, than the 
diſpoſition of one who in the preſence of God ſighs for 
them, who uſes violence to himſelf not to take notice 
them, and who far from taking hence an occaſion of cow 
temning others, makes uſe thereof to humble himſelf by 
contemplating the common miſery of Mankind. Fer thy 
diſpoſition at the ſame time contains both the practice d 
Merrtification, in repreſling that natural impetuoſity whid 
ſets us againſt thoſe we are not in a condition to amend; 
that of Humility in giving us a more lively Idea of the Cor 
ruption of our own Nature ; and that of Charity, in ms 


king us patiently bear with the defects of our Neighbour. 
LX XVI, 


One of the greateſt defects of Man is, that his 
mix themſelves every where, and that he conſults them in 
chcoling for the moſt part even the Vertues he intends to 
practice - He has a mind to reprove thoſe he ought ooo 
rent himſelf to ſuffer; and is content to ſuffer ſuch as he 
ought to reprehend. He is buſie with others, when God 
- requires 
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requires he ſhonld only meddle with himſelf; and he has 
« mind to corre himſelf , when God would have 
im employ'd about others, If he cannor practice certain 
ations of Verrue which run it his head; he leaves all ; in- 
ad of taking notice that chis inability God purs him in of 
ticing ſuch Vertues, gives him'means to practice others, 
which would be ſo moch the moreucceptable to his Divine 
Majeſty, 2s his will and choice had the leſs ſhare thereig, 


LXXVIL. 


It isalſo another fault to take upon us the oppoſing even 
the moſt unjuſt paſſions, when'others may do tt with more 
benefic than we; becauſe it is evident, chat this over-for- 
wardneſs comes from a kind of a malignant humour, plea- 
ſing it ſelf in being troubleſome to others. For this humour 
mingles it ſelf in juſt reprehenſions, as well as unjuſt ones, 
and is well pleaſed to have juſt pretextsto thwart others ; 
becauſe they whom ir contrifſtates are the more troubled, 
the more they have reaſon tobe fo. 


LEXVIITI 


Thefame Rule obliges us to uſe the leaſt diſobliging and 
the moſteourreous ways we can, when we are under an 
—_— doing any thing that may be ungrateful to our 
neighbour, Nor ought we to think our ſelves without fault 
when were ſatisfied char we have reaſon as tothe matter 
it ſelf, but have no regard tothe manner and way we 
abour it ; when we take no care to ſweeten what may 
bitter in our proceeding , nor to perſwade thoſe whoſe 
paſſions we thwart, that we thereunto induc'd by neceſſi- 
fy, norby humour or inclination. 


LXXIX. 
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Tall thoſe humours indifferent, whoſe objets being of 
emſelves notevil, may be ſought after without paſkon, 
nd with Reaſon, though perhaps they are purſu'd with a 
Mous adhefion, Now in things of this nature, we have 
more 
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more liberty of complying with the inclinations of othe 
For we are not conſtituted their Judges ; we muſt have f 
evidence, or elſe no right to judge that they have too prex 
an adheſion to objects otherwite innocent. Nay we { 
not even know whether tuch adheſions be not neceſſ; 

them : Since there are many who would fall into'dangere 
conditions, were they on a ſudden debarr'd of all thing 
they have an affetion for. - Moreover, prudence and cy 
cumfpection ought to be us'd in deſtroying theſe affeCtior 
and we muſt nor afſume to our ſelves the right of judgi 
what manner one ought to proceed therein. In fine, it 
often to be fear'd leſt we do them more harm by the rw 
cour we raife in them, by oppoſing indiſcreetly ſug 
Paſſions as are call'd Innocent , than good by the advig 
and councel we give them. 


LXXX. 


Indiſcretions therefore may be committed in talkin 
ſharply againſt the exceſs of Neatneſs, before ſuch as at 
iven thereunto ; againſt the uſeleſsneſs of Pictures, b+ 
ore ſuch as are taken therewith ; againſt Verſes and Py. 
try; before thoſe who are addicted that way. Theſe a 
vertiſements are a kind of Medicines : They have ther 
bitterneſs, are ungrateful not without danger. They 0 
therefore to be adminiſtred with the ſame cautions wit 
which Phyſicians diſpenſe theirs. Ir is the part of an ig 
norant Empirick to propoſe them promitcuoully to al 
whatſoever. 


LXX XI. ſy 


Not to be certain that we ſhould benefit others yi ” 
oppoſing their humours, is ſufficient to make us comply 
therewith , even when we ſuſpect they are addiQted to lp 
them : To undertake their cure there muſt be k nowledg I Pf! 


and addreſs; but if either of theſe be wanting , it is i © 
novgh to make us comply with their deſires in things that co 
are not bad of themlelves, For in this caſe we have l- n 


berty to frame our actions according to the general _ 
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*Mof Charity, which ought to diſpoſe us ſo as to oblige and 


ſerve all : And the benefic of gaining their affections by 


| "on yo our love towards them, being always ro be 
f 


in this condeſcendence, we ought to be ſure of an 


advantage both greater, and more evident , before we 
endanger the loſs of ir. 


LAXXII 


Thoſe Paſſions I call Juſt, in which we are by certain 
Laws obligd to comply with others; though perhaps they 
have no right to exact from us this complyance. For as 
we have a greater obligation 'to comply with our own 
duty, than to correct the faults of others; ſo Reaſon re- 
quires that we ſhould with ſimplicity perform what we 
owe to them, and by doing fo, take from them all ſubject 
of complaint, without troubling cur ſelves whether this 
be exacted by them either too eagerly , or too impe- 
rioully. 


LXXXIII. 


Now to comprehend the extent of theſe devoirs, we 
ought to. know, that we owe ſome things ro our neighbour 
by certain Laws of Juſtice ; which are properly call'd 
Laws ; others by the bare Laws of Civility ; the obliga- 
tion to which ſprings from a conſent amongſt Men, agree- 
ing to blame ſuch as ſhall be defeQive in them. Ir 15 by 
thele latter Laws that we owe to thoſe we live amongſt 
ſuch Civilities as are agreed on amongſt perſons of Honour, 
though otherwiſe no expreſs Law commands them ; that 
we owe to them certain Services according to the degrees 
of relation we have with them ; that we ought to corre- 
ipond with them in open-breaſtedneſs and confidence, in 
proportion to what they are to us. For Men have eſta- 
bliſhed all theſe Laws. There are certain things we ought 
todo for ſuch as we have contracted a familiaricy with ro 
{uch a degree, which we may refuſe to others; nor ſhall 
they have right therefore to take it ill at our hands. 


LXXXIV. We 
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LXXXIV 


We ſhould endeavour to be exact in the perfor 
bf all theſe duties ; otherwiſe it is impoſkible to avoid 
complaints, murmurs, and averſion of others. For i 
incredible how much thoſe who have but a ſmall ſhare 
Vertue are exaſperated, when we are wanting in the duti 
of I and civility eſtabliſh*d in the Work 
and how much things of this Nature cool that little 
rity they have. They are Objects which trouble thay 
always exaſperate them, and hinder that edificatian t 
7 _—— from the good they ſeein us; becauſe of th 
fai wherewith they are in particular wounded, thy 
are infinitely more fenfible, than of Vertues which & 
tera not them. 


LXXEXVY. 


Thus Charity wo us to compaſſionate the weakne 
of our Brethren, and.to take from befarif®hens all ſi 
jects of temptation, at the ſame rime obliges Bo becu 
ful in complying wich thele obligations. Bur, not Cl 
alone, bur Juſtice ic ſelt, and Gods Eternal 4aaw ord 
as much as may eaſily be ſhewn, both as /to the Teſtia 
nies of Gratitude, and the Devoirs of Civility, to Whid 
the ochers whereaf we have ſpoke may be reduc'd, 


epenSreaſtednefs, confidence, application, which arebsfj 


ſpecies thereof. 
. The origen of all the Graticude we owe to our 

bour, is, that as God makes uſe of their Miniſtry tow 
vey to us ſeveral benefits of Body and Soul; fo allo 

iresthat our Gratitude ſhould xe-aſcend to him by Ma, 
and {ay hold or the Inftruments he makes uſe of ; and s 
he hides himſelf in the benefits he beftows, and wills, tht 
Men ſhould be the viſible cauſes chereof ; he requiresalk, 
that they ſhould take his place, and receive from us 
exterior effects of acknowledgement which weowe bin 
So that we violate the order of God, in ſatisfying at 
ſelves with ar acknowledgment towards him, a h 
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ungrateful towards thoſe whom he has oy'd to 
= \.4 feel the effects of his Bounty, _ 


LXXXVL 


Men, by a motion of Intereſt, have an Eye on thoſe who 
are indebted tothem : God Almighty has ſo too, accor. 
ding to Scripture, bur upon the ſcore of a Juſtice perfeQt- 
ly Pure, perfectly diſintereſted. For it is this the Wiſe 
Man fays in theſe words : Dems proſpettor eft ejus quii reddie 
gratiam, We ought to make uſe of this two-fold atten. 
tion, to excite ours, and to keep our Eyes fix't both on 
Men who expe theſe duties from us, and on God who 
commands us to pay them. 


LEXXVIL 


We ought not to prapuabatoancng upon the ſcore of 
the difintereſted ones, and maſs thoſe we are _ to, 
or upon their expecting nothing from us. Letthem be ne- 
ver ſo diſintereſted, they ceaſe not to ſee what is their 
due, and it is rare they ſhould be unconcern'd to that de- 

as not to reſent at all our ſmall care in —_y 
our ſelves. Beſides, though they proceed not fo far , as 
to upbraid us, yet it iseaſie for them to take a certain turn 
which may much what havs the ſame effet as an humane 
reſenement. They ſay they cannot pur out their own 
Eyes, not to ſee that theſe perſons uſe them ill ; bur the 
heartily diſpenſe with them. Thus white they diſpenſe 
with it, they ceaſe not to blame their carriage ; and 
they inſenſibly come to love them lefs, and at leaſt ro ſhew 


them fewer tokens of their affection. 
LXXXVIII. 
The ſame in the duties of Civility. Even thoſe 


who are the moſt free from the World cannot but take no- 
tice when we are wanting therein, and others are effeRive- 
offended, When by our ſenſes we are not perſwaded 

that others love and efteem us, it is hard the Heart _ 
5 
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be, or at leaſt that this perſwaſion ſhould be a lively one, 
Now it is this civility that has this effect on our ſenſes, and 
by our ſenſes on our minds, If webe wanting in civility, 
this negligence is never wanting to produce a Certain re. 
lenting in others, which often paſſes from the Senſes to the 
Heart. | 


LXXXIXK, 


Men are perſwaded, that civility is due to them, and it 
is really 1{o, according as it is praCtic'd in the World ; byt 
they know not the reaſon why, If they had no other right 
than cuſtom to exact it,it were not due to them, for Cuſtom 
is not enough to enſlave others to certain troubleſom aCtions, 
We mult aicend higher to find out the Fountain head, x 
well here, as in what was faid of Gratitude : And if it be 
true, as a Servant of God has ſaid, that nothing is more 
civil than a good Chriſtian, it follows that he muſt have 
ſome Divine Reaſons obliging him thereunto; and wh 
we are about to ſay may help to diſcover them. 


X GC, 


Men are link'd together by an infinite number of wants, 
obliging them out of necefhty to live in Society ; each par- 
ticular not noing able ro ſublift without others : And this 
Society is conformable to Gods Order, fince he permit 
theſe wants for this end. In-this Order therefore is con- 
tained whatſoever is neceſſary to maintain this Society ; an 
God in fome fort commands it by that natural Law whid 
obliges each part to conſer ve the whole. Now it is of ad- 
{olute neceſſity for keeping up Society amongſt Men, that 
they ſhould reſpect and love one another ; for contempt 
and hatred certainly dit-unire and make breaches. There 
are a number of {mall matters highly neceſſary for life which 
are beſtowed gratis, and which beiug not to be ſold, can 
only be had for love. Moreover, this Society being 6om- 
pos'd of Men full of love and eſteem for themſelves ; (hould 
they not have acare reciprocally to pleaſe and humour one 
another, ic would prove a loole company of you - 
pieas 
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eas'd and diſſatisfied amongſt themſelves, and fo 
and ſo could never continue united. Bur fince this murual 
love and eſteem appears not outwardly, thy have thought 
convenient to eſtabliſh amongſt themſelves certain devoirs, 
which ſhould be fo many rokens of reſpect and affection. 
Whence ir neceflaril; follows, that to be want ns in theſe 
duries, is ro ſhew a diſpoſition contrary to love and refpect. 
Thus theſe exterior actions are dve from us to 
thole to whom we owe the diſpoſition they beroken; and 
we do them wrong when we fail therein; becaute this 
omiſſion denotes Certain tentiments which we ought not to 
have for them. 


X CI. 


Wherefore we may, nay we ought to beexatt in com- 
plying with che duties of civiliry, Men have eftabl;ſh'd : 
And the Motives and Reatons of rhis exactneſs, are nor on- 
ly very juſt, but ali'o grounded on the Law of God We muſt 
comply therewith, to the end others may nor imagine that 
we ſlight , or have an indifference for ſuch ro whom we 
do pay thele reſyects; to the end we ma; maintain hu- 
mane Sociery, to conſerve which, it i3 juſt every one ſhould 
lend his helping hand, ſince every one thence reaps cunſi- 
derable advantages ; and iaſtly, ro the end we may avoid 
the open or inward reproaches of thoſe we ſhould thus be 
wanting to; which are the ſources of thole diviſions which 
trouble the tranquillity of this Life, and of thar Chriſtian 
Peace which hath been the tubject of this diſcourſe, 
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The Second P A R * 


l. 


T is not enough that we may conſerve Peace amongſt 

Men, to avoid offending cthem': We mult over and 

above know kow to ſuffer them when they miſs in 

their duty to us : For, it is impoſſible to preſerve in- 

ward Peace, if we be touchy for whatever they can 
do or ſay contrary to our humours and ſentiments: And it 
is vet hard that an inward diſcontent once Conceiv'd, 
ſhould not appear without, and diſpoſe us to behave our 
ſelves towards ſuch as may have offended us, 1o as to 
give offence tothem in their turn : Thus by degrees diſſen- 
tions increaſe, and often are carried on to the utmoſt ex- 
tremities. | 


IT, 


We ought therefore to ſtifle even in the birth theſe diſ- 
lentions and quarrels. And on theſe occaſions {elf love 
never fails to ſuggeſt to us, that the means of ſucceeding 
herein is to correct ſuch as incommodate us, and ro make 
them yield to reaſon, by letting them know, that they are 
to blame to deal with us as they do: Thence it is, that 
weare {o apt to complain of what others do, to make their 
defects known, to the end we may either amend in them 
what we diſlike, or elſe puniſh them by the ſpight them 
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complaints of ours may raiſe in them , and by the dif. 
eſteem they draw on them. 


TIL. f 


But if we our ſelves were truly guided by Reaſon, we | tÞit 
ſhould eaſily ſee, thar the deſign of eſtabliſhing Peace uy i 3nd 
on the reformation of others, is a ridiculous fooliſh one, MW i 
even herein, becaule 'tis impoſſible it ſhould ſucceed, The M tht 
more we complain of the behaviour of others, the more WM W 
we exaſperate, without correcting them. We ſhall make far 
our ſelves eſteem d touchy, fierce and proud : And the work MW 8 
is, that this opinion thus rais'd of us, will nor be altogether WM 
unjuſt ; ſince really theſe complaints proceed not but fron of 
our nicenels and pride : Nay, even thoſe whe will owntha i fa 
they underſtand the Juſtice of our cauſe, and ſhall believe i ff 
we have wrong done us, will for all that be ſcandaliz'd x 
our too much nicety. And as we are all naturally inclin'i 
to Juſtifie our ſelves, if thoſe we complain againſt have ne 
ver ſo little addreſs, they will fo tell the ſame tale, chat the 
wrong will be laid at our doors. For the fame want & 
Fquity and right Judgment which make people commit 
thole faults we complain of, for the moſt part hinder then 
too from owning or leeing them, and make them take for 
trueand juſt whatever they can make uſe of for their own 
juſtificarion, 
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IV. 


or wy 


But if thoſe we level our complaints againſt be rais'd above 
us by their Quality, Credic or Authority, ſuch Complaints 
will yet prove of leſs uſe, ana of more danger. 1 hey can 
bur give us that malignant -and ſhort tranſient ſatisfaCtiond 
having them condemn'd by thoſe we make or conplaints 
to, and afterwards they produce a number of conſeqnen- 
ces, both dangerous and permanent, in exaſperaring ſuch 
perlons againſt us, and breaking aſunder all che unity we 
might have with them. 
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Prudence therefore obliges us to take a quite different 
way; abſolutely to break off that chimerical deſign of 
thinking to mend whatever we ſhall find amiſs in othe rs, 
and to endeavour to ground our Peace and quier on refor- 
ming our ſelves, and moderating our own Paſſions. Nei- 
ther the Minds nor Tongues of others are at our diſpoſe : 
We ſhall not be call d to account for their actions, but as 
far as we ſhall have given occaſion of them ; but we ſhall 
give a ſtrict one of oar own words, of ovr o'vn deeds, of 
our own thoughts. We are charg'd with the obligation 
of taking pains about our ſelves, and correfting our own 
faults ; if we comply'd with this as we ought, nothing 
from abroad would be able to difquier us. 
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VI. 


In temporal matters we never fail to prefer an affured 
benefit of our own, before an uncertain one for others. If 
we did the like in matters of our Eternal Salvation, we 
ſhould ſuddainly perceive, that the reaſons for complaint 
are for the moit part falſe and condemn'd by what is truly 
ſuch; for in waving rheſe complaints, we procure an aſſu- 
red benefit to our ſelves: \Whereas it is very uncertain 
whether our complaints will profic our Neighbour. Where- 
fore then do we looſe the fruit of our own Patience, under 
prerence of reaping that of Correction ? Ar leaſt there ought 
to bea very great iel hood of ſucceſs ; if this be wrnting, 
we act againſt Reaſon, by renouncing upon pretence of 10 
uncertain a hope, the certain benefit which a peaceable and 
f bumble patience would bring. 
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VII. 


As concerning Silence in general, we may fay, that there 
ought to be motives for ſpeaking, whereas none are requi. 
ſite to hold ones tongue ; that is, we have a ſufficient oby;, 
gation to Silence, = weare not ennag'd to ipeak, No, 
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with more reaſon may this Maxime be applyed to that $i. Pa | 
lence which tifles complaints ; becauſe , for theſe com. Ml £® 
plaints our Morives ought to be ſtrong and evident t pla 
an high degree; whereas to forbear complaining it ſuffice the 
that we are not in an evident neceſſity tro complain. - 
VIII pt 
What treſpaſſes ſhall we forgive our Neighbours, if by 
our complaints we exact from them whatever they can owe 
us; and if we take revenge of them for the leaſt faults 
they commir againſt us, by making all that we can paſs Sen, pl 
tence of condemnation againſt them ? With what Conf. ® Y 
dence can we beg of God that he would forgive us our ſing, ſo 
if we pardon none of thoſe we believe others have commit. - 
ted againſt us ? b 
IX. V 
t 
There is nowng more beneficial, than thus to ſuppreſs - 
ones complaints and re{entment:s. It is the-beſt means to oþ- F 


rain at the Hands of Almighty God, that he will not deal 
with us according to the rigour of his Juſtice, nor enter into 
judgment with us, asthe Scripture ſpeaks. Ir is the afſy 
redit ready way to quell diſſentions in their birth, and to 
hinder their growing high. Ir is an act of Charity we 
practice towards our {clves, whilſt we reap the fruit of 
patience ; whilſt we free our ſelves from the repute of be- 
ing nice and quarrelſome, and from the trouble and vexation 
which we eel when the addrels of Men to juſtifie them 
ſelves makes the faulrbe plainly laid ro our charge in mat. 
ters wherein we thought we had the right. Ir isa deed of 
Charity we do others, in tolerating their weakneſſes, and 
{paring them both the little confuſion they have deſerv'd, 
and the new faults they would perhaps commit in juſtifying 
themſelves, and in laying new matter to their charge , to 
whom already they have-given occaſion of complaint. In 
fine, for the moſt part 'tis the beſt means of making them 
orr friends; the Example of our Patience being more 
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powerful to their Heart towards us, than our Com- 
ints: For theſe at the moſt can but make them correct 
the exterior, a matter of ſmall conſequence : Whereas 
rather increaſe that inward averfion, from whence 
proceed thoſe things we make the ſubject of our Com- 
plaints. 


R. 


What would our loſs be, ſhould we reſolve not to com- 

ain ? Nothing at all ; no not even in this World, Others 
will not ſpeak worſe of us for it : Nay, on the contrary, as 
ſoon as they ſhall be aware of our reſervedneſs, they ſhall 
be leſs inclined to back-bite us. We ſhall not be worſe 
dealt withal ; we ſhall be more belov'd. The whole will 
be reduc'd to certain incivilities, and unjuſt diſcourſes, for 
which we can find no redreſs in our complaints. Does 
this malignant ſatisfaction we take in communicating our 
diſguſtsto others by our complaints, delerve ſo x". as 
thereby to deprive us of thoſe Treaſures we might gain 
by our Patience and Humility ? 


XI. 
The proper ſeaſon of eſtabliſhing our ſelves in this re» 


ſolution is, when we chance to forget our ſelves in ſome 
coriplaints. Never better, than then can we diſcern the 
vanity , and the nothing of the content we ſought for 
there, It is then we muſt ſay to our ſelves: Is it for this 
vain idle fatisfaRtion that we have depriv'd ovr ſelves of 
the ineſtimable good of Patience, and of that recompence 
we night expect of it from God Almighty ? In what ſtead 
have our complaints ſtood us, what profit have we reap'd 
thence ? We have endeavoured to get thoſe we have mur- 
mur'd againſt condemn'd by others ; whereas perhaps they 
paſs fenrence only againſt us ; but it is cerrain that cod 
himfelf condemns us of malignity, of impatience, an of 
lighting things of another World. Before we mu» 
we had ſome advantage over thofe who had offend: 

but by otir complaints we have plac'd our tejves 1 
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them, becauſe we have reaſon to believe ,, that the fi 
we have committed againſt God, is far greater than al 
thoſe faults Men can commir againit vs... 1hus we have 
done our ſelves much more wrong, than we could receive 
from the petty itjuftices of Men ; for thele could but de. 
prive us of ſome few things inconfiderable , whereas the 
injuſtice we do our ſelves by theſe impatient murmurs, de. 
prive us of an Everlaſting Happineſs which 1, annexed tg 
each good action We have therefor: infiutrely more rea. 
ſon to complain of our ſelves, than of others, 


XII. 


Th<:fe conſiderations may {tand us in great ſtead to re. 
dreſs the deſire we have of disbutdening our Hearts by our 
comp!auts, and to regulate us outwardly in our words; 
But it i5 impoſſible we ſhould long continue in this reſtraint, 
if we give our relentm-n:s full {cope to act within our 
breaſts with all their vigour and violence, Exterior mur. 
murs prece:d from thote within, and when the Heart is 
full of chem, it is hard to hinder their burſting forth They 
always {cape out, and make themſelves a paſſage ſome way 
or 0:her. Beſides, the primary end of this exterior mode- 
deration being to procure irericr Peace, it would profit 
lictle ro appear outwardly patient and referv'd, if within 
all be in rumuit and diſorder. We muſt therefore endea- 
vour to ſtifle thoſe murmurs which our Soul frames within 
it ſelf, and whereof it alone is witneſs, as well as thoſe that 
make a ſhew before Men; and the only way to do this, is 
tolay aſide the love of u hatfoever may excire them in us. 
For the truth is, we trouble not our telves to raiſe ſtirs 
about things abſoluteiy indifferent. 


XILI. 


Cauſes of complaints are infinite ; for they are as many 
as the things we can ſettle our affections on, and in which 
Men c:n either hurt or ditpleaſe us. We may neverthelels 
redure them to ſome General Heads; as Contempt , Falſe 


Tuagments, Bactgbiting , Avtrſion, Incivility, Indifference 
| and 
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ond Negleft,, Reſervedneſs, or want of Truft, Ingratitude, 
and Troubleſome H{umours. 

We are naturally averſe from all theſe, becauſe we affect 
their contraries, viz. Eſteem and Love of others, their 
concerning themſelves for our Afﬀairs, Civiliry, Truſt, ac- 
knowledgments, and Humours that are {weet and eaſie. 
Thus to free our ſelves from the Impreſhons theſe Objects 
of our hatred make on our minds, we muſt labour to root 
out the affections we have for their contraries. Nothing 
but Gods Grace can effect this. But, as Grace makes uſe 
of Humane means, it will not be unprofitable to ſtore up 
ſuch conſiderations as may diſcover to us the vanity of rheſe 
Gbjects of our affection, And this is what we aim at in theſe 
following reflections, 


XIV, 


Nothing makes it appear more,how deep Man is plung'd 
in vanity, injuftice, and error, than the complacence we 
take when we perceive others judge advaniogeouſly of, 
and have an eſteem for us ; becaule on one ſide, the remain- 
ing light we have, though dim, is not yet fo in this parti- 
cular, but lets us clearly ſee how vain, unjuſt, and ridicu- 
lous this paſſion is; and yer, on the other ſide, we cannot 
ſtifle it, how much ſoever convinc'd we be of its fooliſh- 
neſs, but always feel it alive at the bottom of our Hearts. 
Nevertheleſs it is good often tro yive ear to what Reaſon 
ſays on this ſubject. If this be not able wholly to extinguiſh 
the unhhppy bent we have, art leaſt ic will ſuffice ro make 
us aſham'd thereof, to breed confuſion in us, and diminiſh 
its eflecs, 


X V. 


There are few ſo groſly vain, as to be taken with com- 
mendations manifeſtly falſe ; and there is but a ſmal] ſhare 
of Honeſty and Candour required not to be pleas 'd that the 
World ſhould be whotly deceiv'd in us; For Example, 
iis a grols foolery , whereof few are capable, to deſire 
to pals for skilful in ſome Language one has never learn'd; 
or 
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or to be eſteem'd a great Mathematician, when 

ignorant of thoſe Sciences. It would be a ito Sh 
not to be s{ham'd interiorly, and confounded for fo ſordy 
a vanity. Yet let the ground of this repute be never 6 
lictle, we accept thereof with a comp » Convinein 
us much what of the fame unyorthineſs , and infincen 
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XVI, 


To paint you out in rude Colours this Humou:ſ Fi 
What would the World ſay of one, who, finding him P% 
disfigured, and firuck from head to foot with ſome loath 
ſome uncurable diſeaſe, fo that nothing remain*d ſound by og 
ſome one little part of his Face, and this fo that he did nx MW © 
know whether even that were not corrupted within, ſhow W #0! 
nevertheleſs expoſe it to view, hide all the reſt, and wit 
pleaſure hear himſelf prais'd for the beauty of that ſul 
piece, Without queſtion they would fay, that ſo exceſſe 
a vanity bordered on madneſs. Yet this is the Pourtns | 
ure of the vanity we are guilty of ; and which yer daſh} © 
not diſplay all irs deformities. We are full of faulcs, off 
fin, of corruption. What we have of good is almoſt MW 
thing ; and yet this ſmal] reſidue of good is often ſpoil'd al *" 
marr d by a thouſand by-aims and turns of ſelf-love, No H* 
withſtanding all this, if it chance that ſome, unawaredM PI 
the greateſt part of our defects, caſt their Eye and EſteenſW »' 


on thar ſmal] parcel of good which appears in us, at the 

which perhaps is falſe and corrupt ; this judgment, as blix loy 

and il] grounded as it is, ceaſes not to flatter and pleat 1 
Us, 0 

pol 

XVII. we 

def 

I have told you, that this PourtraiCture does not diſplay *** 

nor 


all its deformities. For if one, ſtruck with fo ſtrange 1 
diſeaſe , ſhould take delighc in the eſteem others had fe _ 
the beaury of that ſound part, though he would be van *\ 
and ridiculous, yet would he not at leaft be blind, of i$ 
norant of his own condition, But our vaniry has blindnel 

| for 
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for its companion, Whilſt we conceal our faults from 
others, we endeavour to hide them from our ſelves; and 
here it is we have the beſt ſucceſs. We defire only to be 
ſeey and taken natice of by that ſmall part which we ima- 
gine free from blemiſh, and it is only through -it we look 
an our {elves. 
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X V III. 


What then is this repute wherewith we flatter our ſelves? 

Ir is a judgment grounded upon the knowledge of one ſinall 

part, and the ignarance of all the reſt What is the com- 

we take therein ? 'Tis a proſpect of our ſelves full 

of bli full of error, full of illuſion, by which we 

canſider and meaſure our ſelves by one ſmall part, forget- 
ting all the reſt of our Miſeries and Wounds, 


XIX. 


But in opinions thus favourable for us, what is there that 
can be ſograteful, and can deſerve ſo much of our affe- 
ion? Let us put the queſtion co our ſelves, or rather let 
usa5k qur own Experience. T his will cel] us, that nothing 
is more vain, nothing of ſhorter durance than this eſteem. 
He who on ſome particular occaſion may hve prais'd and 
approv'd of us, will not be the leis di[pos'd ro undervalus 
us on anather. Often chis very eſteem will incline him 
thereupto ; becauſe ir rather creates jealouſie, than 
love. Having drawn from the mouth of others fome vain 
and barrey praiſes, they'l prefer before us the very loweſt 
of Men, that ſhall be more for their Intereſt. T hey will 
poiſon all the Teſtimonies they are forced to give to what 
we have of good, by ſome malignant obſervation of our 
defects. They will ſer a valve on what in us ſhall deſerve 
play 9ne 'and condemn whar nay deſerve eſteem. Ought we 
5 bo certainly to have an excraordinary meanneſs of Soul, 
{© 459 ſtrange licclenefs of mind to take delight in an Object 
van 12 vain, and ſo contempuible ? 
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Put let us ſuppoſe this repute the beſt grounded, and 
the moſt ſincere that we can imagine, or vanity it ſelf de. 
fire: Let us heighten ic by the quality of the perſons tha 
give it, by their wit, or whatſoever elſe can ſerve moſt ty 
fatter, and pleaſe our inclinations to it. What is there of 
lovely or ſolid inall this, conſider'd in it ſelf only ? it j 
the elteem ſome perſons have of us, who ſuppoſe ns Ma. 
ſters of certain goud qualities, but who neither beſtow 
on us, nor avgment thoſe we have. It leaves us ſuch & 
we were, and fo is perfectly uſele!s. [t ſubfits nor, but 
whilſt they think of us ; and it is ſeldom they dg ſo Some 
of thoſe whole good opinion we are fo pleas'd wich, will 
ſcarce think on us twice a vear, an1 when they do, ther 
thoughts wiil be ſlight and few, forgercug us all the ref 
of the time. | 


XX 1. 


This Eſteem is fo frail a good, that a thouſand accidents 
may rob us of it, without any fault of others A falſers 
mour, an inadvertie:ce , ſome little croſs accident is able 
to blot ir out, or at leaſt render ir of more harm than a& 
vantage. For when I teem is joyn'd with Averſion, it on- 
ly opens the Eyes to lee aults, and the Heart to give 
kind entertainment to wiatfoever we ſhall hear againſt 
thoſe weeſteem and hate ; becauſe we have even this Eſteem 
in Hatred, and we deſire to be freed from it, as from a thing 
wherewith we find our ſelves burdened, 


XXIL. 


If we do not perceive this Eſteem to be in the Herts 
others, it is in reſpect of us, as if it were not : If we art 
aware that it is there, 'tis an object full of dangers for us, 
and whole ſight may take from us the ſmall reſidue of Ver- 
tue we have. What kind of gocd therefore is that whic 
1s uſeleſs when we fee it not; and does harm when ſeen, 
W 
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which has at once all theſe conditions of being vain and 
uſeleſs, frail and dangerous ? 


XXIII. 


Did we notaffect the approbation of others, we ſhould 
not be touch'd wich any words they might ſpeak roour diſ- 
advantage , ſince the greateſt effect they could produce 
would be to deprive us of what we looked on with indiffe- 
rency. But fince there are ſome who fancy , that though 
it be not law ful to deſire and loo after repute, yet we have 
reaſon to be offended when lighted and ill ſpoken of, it 
will not be am:ſs ro examine what there is of real and ſolid 
in theſe Objeas, which fo violently ſtir up our paſſions. 


XXIV. 


To know therefore how unjuſt our nicety is in this par- 
ticular, and that ali the ſentiments it excites in us are Con- 
trary to true P.eaſon, proceeding not {o much from the 
Objects themſelves, as from the corruption of our own 
Hearts; we need but take notice, that theſe judgments , 
thele diſcourſes wherewich' we are offended, may be of 
three forts. For they are either abſolutely true, or ablo- 
lutely falſe; or partly true, and partly falſe. Now our 
reſentment is equally unjuſt ia all thefe three caſes. 

[f theſe judgments be true, is it not horrible not to be 
troubled that our fins ſhould be known by God , and yer 
not to ſuffer that they ſhould be known by Men? Can we 
own more palpably, that we prefer Men before our Ma- 
ker? 1s it not the height of injuſtice, ar once to acknow- 
ledge that our fins deſerve an Eternity of Torments, and 
not with joy to accept to ſlight a puniſhment as that ſmall 
confuſion they bring upon us before Ven ? 

The knowledge Men have cf our faults and miſeries in- 


*crea/e them not ;- on the contrary, it might be able ro dimi- 


viſh them, were ir ſuffer*d with humility. 

'Tis therefore a piece of viſible folly, not to reſent the 
real milchiefs we do to our lelves, and to be fo lively 
touch'd wich thoſe imaginary ones , which cannot _ be 

ne- 
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beneficial to us. And'this —_— isan evident pr 


of 
our exceſhve blindneſs ; which tro inform us, that 


what others know, is but a ſmall part of our many fault, 
XXV. 


Ifrhefe judgments and diſcourſes be falſe and ill prow 
ded; our reſentment is little leſs utireaſonable and hr 
For why ſhould not the Judgment of God Almighty' juſti 
ſying us; ſuffice ro make us'contemn that of Men ? Wh 
ſhould norir have the ſame' influence on us, as'the” apy 
bation of our'friends'and others whorn we eſteem, 
for-the-moſt part isenough'to comfort us, and count 
what others can either ſay or think againſt us ? Why 
not Reaſon it ſelf, ſhewing, that ſuch diſcourſes cannot hun 
us, that of themſelves they can do no harm either to Soul 
or Body ; nay, that they may be of great profit to us, < 
much power over our ' mints, as to make us ſurmoudt 1 
paſſion 1o vain' and unreaſonable. 


XXVI. 


We grow not cholerick, when any imagine us to be inz 
Fever, when we are certain of our being well. Why there- 
fore ſhould we be offended at thoſe who believe we have 
committed faults which we have not, or who condemn us I 
of defects we are not guilty of? Since their judgment ca MW true 
lefsmake us guiley of, or faſten to'us thoſe faulrs and de- | 
feats, than'the thought of a Man who believes we are in1 * 
Fever; can effetively make us ſick of that diftemper. mo 


XXVII, wir 


The reaſon of this is, ſome will ſay, becauſe no body WW is.f 
contemns andſlightsone in a Fever, it is anevil which does Wl ref; 
not-make-us conteinptible in the Eyes of' the World ; i Ill ig 
we arenot offended by the judgment 'of thoſe who think 10. Il ſoli 
But he who lays to our charge'Spiricual 'faulrs, generally 
joyns rherewith'contempr, and excires'the ſame Idea and 
Sentiment 'in others, BY 
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This is really the true cauſe of this paſſion ; bur this 
cauſe does but give us a fuller knowledge of irs injuſtice. 
For were we uſt to our ſelves, we ſhould acknowledge 
without difficulty, that thoſe who accule us of faults we 
have not, do not lay to our charge a great number of others 
we effectively have : And thus we are gainers by all the 
__ wecomplain of, though: never fa falſe. The 
judgments of others, would be inhoitely leſs favourable to 
us, were they;abſolutely conformable to Truth, or were 
alour real faulrs known to thoſe who frame them. Where-. 
fore.if they; do us ſome little wrong, in a thouſand other: 

ters:they. favour us, and we would:not for a World: 
they ſhould deal with us, according to the rules. of exact 


Py .- ſo unreaſonable, and ſo unjuſt, that we would: 
draw profit from the ignorance of others. We cannot en- 
urs they ſhould take from us any thing we believe we 
have: And we would willingly keep up with themthere-. 
putation of many good: qualities we have not; We com- 
plain if they} think they ſee faults in us- which are not 
there ; and we reckon as nothing, if they ſpy not an inf 
nite number. of defects, which really we have : As if Good! 
and Evil only-conſiſted in the opinions of Men, 


X X:V 111. 


If therefore we have no reaſon to complain, neither of 
true Judgments, nor even of falſe ones ; we ought by con- 
__— to be leſs troubled at thoſe that are partly true, 

partly falſe, In the mean time-, by a partiality the 
moſt unjuſt that ever was, we are offended with what they 
have of falſe, bur are not humbled by the Truths they con- 
tain, And whereas the ſentiment we ſhould have of what 
they contain of true, ought co ſtifle: the reſentmentof what 
is falſe. and unjuſt therein ; onthe contrary, we, by a vain 
relentment of {ome falſity and injuſtice-there mingled, 
hs that which we ought: co have of | what /is real and 


XXIX, 
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1 do not pretend that theſe conſiderations are ſufficient ty 
correct and free us from this injuſtice ; but at leaſt they 
be able to convince us thereof, and it is ſomething to bef 
convinc'd. For there is always to be found, in theſe 
ward grudgings and rancour which we feel, when ſuch dif 
courtes and judgments paſs on us, a forgetfulneſs of ou 
ſins and real mileries ; ſince it is impoſſible, that thoſe who 
acknowledge their true greatneſs, and are touch'd therewith 
as they ought, can bulie themſelves abort rhe dilcourlesan 
judgments of others. A Man deeply indebt, opprefs 
with Suits at Law, with poverty and fickneſs, little re 
gards whar can be ſaid of him : His real evils give him no 
time to think on the imaginary ones. 

Thus the true cure of this tendernels , which- makes 
ſo ſenſible of what is faid againſt us , is vigorouſly to apph 
our ſelves to the conſideration of our own Spiritual ills, 
our own weakneſs, dangers, poverty, and' of: that Judg- 
ment God makes of us now, and will make known at the 
hour of our Death, Were thele thoughts as lively, and 
as continual in.our mind, as they ought to be; reflection 
on the Judgments of Men would find it a hard task to ge 
entrance there; or atleaſt to take ir wholly up, and fill i 
with ſpite and bitterneſs, as often they do. 


XXX, 


For this end'it will be profitable to compare the Judg: 
ments of Men with that of God, andto reflect on their diff. 
rent qualities. Mens Judgments are often falſe, unjul, 
dubious, raſh, and always inconſtant, and neither of pro 
fir-or force. - - Whether they approve , or diſlike us, they 
make no change in what we are, nor make us in effect either 
happier, or.more-miſerable. Put on that Judgment God 
will make of. us, depends all our good, or all our Mitery, 
This Judgment 1s always Juſt,alwaysT rue, always Certam 
and Unchangeable, and its effefts are for all Eternity. Can 
we therefore fancy a greater folly,than to buſie ones " 
Wit 
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with theſe Judgments of Men, which concern us fo little, 
and forget that of God whence all our Happineſs depen ds? 


XXANI, 


We pretend often to ſet a gloſs on this inward ſpite, 
causd in us by theſe diſadvantageous Judgments, with the 
t of Juſtice, fancying to our ſelves, that we are on- 

| concern'd becauſe they are not equitable , and che Au- 
| m—_ them are in the wrong. But if this were true, we 
ſhould be as much troubled at the unjuſt Judgments made 
inſt others, as at thoſe againſt our ſelves : Which ſince 
we are not, *tis groſly to flatter our ſelves, not to ſee that 
ſelf-love is the cauſe of this diſcontent we feel for what con- 
cerns us. Ir is not the injuſtice it ſelf which offends us , 
'tis our being the ObjeQtof ir, Let another be the Object of 
ir, our reſentment will cool, and we ſhall content our ſelves 
only todifallow quietly, and without perturbation this ſelf- 
fame piece of injuſtice, which before pur us into ſo great a 


heat. 
XXXI1. 


Mean time, did we take juſtet meaſures, we ſhould find, 
that theſe diſadvantageous Judgments look not properly 
towards us, and that it is chance, not choice which deter. 
mines them to have us for their Object. For it muſt needs 
be, that he who judges thus of us , has been ſtruck with 
ſome appearances direQing him thereunto : And though 
theſe Appearances were light ones, (for we ſuppoſe the 
Judgments falſe ) nevertheleſs it is true, that he who judges 
thus, had his mind dispos'd to frame'ſuch Judgments from 
ſuch Appearances; ſo that they take their riſe from 
theſe Appearances meeting with his evil diſpoſition, The 
lame effect would have been produc'd, had they been ta- 
ken notice of in any other. Thus we ought to believe, 
that cheſe Judgments look not particularly at us: We ought 
only to ſuppoſe, that theſe people were difpos'd to judge 
il of whomſoever ſhould ftrike them with ſuch and ſuch 
Appearances. Chance has decreed, that we ſhould be the 
Men.. But this il —— and this lightneſs of mind 


ma'cing 
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making theſe Raſh Judgments, was of it {elf as indiffe 
whom they ſhould wound, as a ſtone thrown in the gi, 
which hurts him on whom it falls, not by choice, or becaub 
he is ſuch a Man, but becauſe he chanc'd to be in the play 
where it was to fall. 


XX XIII. 


When we light into:the hands of thoſe Wretches, wh 
in Woods and Forreſt way-lay Paſſengers, and that we 
are ii] handled, and rob'd by them, we take not this trex: 
ment for an affront, We expreſs not our reſentment agai 
them ſo, becauſe 'we know they do nat pick and 
thoſe they fall on, and that in general they are reſolv'dy 
rob whomſoever they ſhall meet unable to reſiſt them, 

That diſpoſition whence Raſh Judgments ſpring, is al 
out as general and undetermin'd, and takes as lirtle he 
whom it lights on. Itis a lightn?ſs of mind, making &: 
tain people let themſelves be carried by ſlight appearance, 
appearances. When therefore we furniſh theſe appearance, 
and this light diſpoſition has its effect againſt us, we haven 
more rea{on to be mov'd with that reſentment which is al. 
led ſpight or vexation, than -we ſhould have to entertan 
the like againſt thoſe Thieves who ſhould ſet upon us, bs 
cauſe we were in their way. 


: XXX1v. 

There is moreover ſomething ridiculouſly exotick in tle 
trouble we conceive for the diſadvantageo us judgment 
and diſcourſes the World makes of us. For one muſtt: 
little acquainted with'it, not to be perſwaded, that ?tis in- 
poſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe. Princes areill ſpoken of 
their Anti-Chambers. Their Domeſticks counterfeit them. 
Friends talk of one anothers faults, and look upon it as 1 
piece of honeſty and candour ſincerely toown them. How 
ever it be, this is certain, that the World is in poſſeſſion dl 
the priviledge of ſpeaking freely of the defeRts. of others 
in their abſence. Some do this out of malice ; others 
with good intentions ; but very few are free from it, '|t 
istherefore ridiculous to expeci to be theonly perſon - 
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the World will ſpare ; and if ſuch diſcourſes and judgments 
will put us out of humour, we ſhall never be/pleas'd. For 
there is no time wherein, in general we may not affure our 
ſelves, that they do ſpeak, or have ſpoken of us otherwiſe 
than we could have wiſh'd. But becauſe to be conſtantly 
out of the humour, would be too troubleſome ; we are 
$'d to ſpare our ſelves without reaſon, and to expet 
ing ſo, till ſome either tell us what is faid, or ſhew us 
thoſe who do ſpeak il] of us. In the mean time, this telli 
adds almoſt nothing, and before that, we ought to be ym 
what as certain, that weand our faults were the ſubject of 
others diſcourſes, as if we had been told of ic already. This 
little degree of affurance produc'd by advertiſement, is 
really very inconſiderable to be ableto change, as it does, 
the ſtate of our Souls. 
Thus let us as we pleaſe conſider this touchy humour 
ſhewing it ſelf on thele occaſions, and we ſhall find it al- 
waysunjuſt, and always contrary to reaſon. 


XNKNY: 


When wedeſire to be belov*d, of are troubled that we 
are hated by others, becauſe thereby our deſigns are either 
further'd or hinder*d, *tis not properly vanity or fpight 3 
it is hope or fear. And this is not what we here reflect on, 
where we only examine the impreſſion which the ſentiments 
of others love or hatred for us, may of themſelves make 
in our Hearts ; the fight alone of theſe Objects being bur 
too capable either to pleaſe or vex us, without conſidering 
their conſequences. For as the eſteem we have for our 
ſelves, is alwayes accompanied with a tender and fenfible 
love; ſowe defire not only that Men ſhould give us their 
approbation, but ſertle their love on us ; and the eſteem 
they have for us brings no ſatisfaction with it, if it ends not 
in affection. Wherefore nothing ſhocks us more than avet- 
fion and hatred, nothing excites in vs more lively refent- 
ments : And theſe are, fince original fin, become natural 
to us, yet ceaſe they not to be unjuſt, nor are we leſs ob- 
lig'd to withſtand and fight againſt them ; and this wetnay 
do by ſome reflections little difſering from rthote we have 


M 3 al. 
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ready propos'd againſt the love cf Honour and |, 
ſteem, 


XXXVI. 


Toſeek after the affeQtion and love of others is unjuſt; 
fince it is built on the opinion of our ſelves, as deſeryi 
to be lov'd, whereas it is falſe that wedeſerve to be fo. It 
ſprings from blindneſs, and a wilful ignorance of our de. 
fects. One overwhelm'd with miſery, and poor, would 
be pleas'd that others ſuffer'd, and were charitable rowards 
him, We ſhould crave no more, did we perfectly know 
our condition z and this we ſhould know, did we not wil. 
fully put out our own Eyes. 


XXXVIL 


Can he who knows that he deſerves that the whole 
Creation ſhould riſe up and war againſt him, pretend that 
the ſelf-ſame Creatures ſhould love him ? Thus inſtead of 
looking on the love of others as our due, and their averſion 
as unjuſt, we ought on the contrary to conſider their hatred 
as what we deſerve, and their affeCtionas a favour we de- 
ſerve not, 


XXXVIIL 


But if it be a piece of injuſtice, generally to believe ones 
ſelf worthy of love, it is yet a much more greater to de 
fire tobe belov'd by force. There is nothing more free 
than love, and we ought not to pretend to purchaſe it by 
complaints and reproaches. Perhaps 'tis our faults we 
are not belov'd, perhaps alſo the reaſon is to be ſought for 
in theevil difpoſitions of others : Bur it i$ certain, that vio- 
lence and anger are not the means to obtain ir. 


NXXIN. 


The origine of all averſions is the contrariety which hap- 
Pens to be betwixt the diſpoſition we find our ſelves = 
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and that we think we ſee of others diſpoſition. Now this 
diſpoſition makes us oct againſt all thoſe in whom this con- 
ietp oppears. When therefore it happens that we either 
reall hs thoſe qualities, which.,to ſome are the object of 
2 or that we make our ſelves known unto them, 
only by ſuch particularities, as give them reaſon to ima- 
ine we havethem; it ought not ſeem ſtrange to us, that 
oe diſpoſition ſhould produce irs natural effects 
inſt us; it would have done the ſame againſt any other 
whatſoever , and it is not particularly we whom they hate, 
'tis him in general who has ſuch and ſuch offenſive qua- 
lities, 


X L. 


In general, we have an averſion for thoſe that are cove- 
tous, ſelf-intereſted, and preſumpruous; we in particular 
are believ'd guilcy of theſe faulrs : This general averſion 
therefore acts againſt us W har is it that offends us here- 
io ? Is it this general averſion? No, this averſion in ſome 
ſort is juſt and reaſonable ; for one chus qualified, deſerves 
we ſhould have ſome kind of averſion for him. 1s it the 
judgment they make of us ? But this judgment is form'd 
upon ſome appearances, which may really be light, but 
for all that are ſtrong enough to carry it with thoſe who 
lee them. We ought therefore to make their weakneſs 
and lightneſs the ſubject of our complaints, not their in- 


juſtice. 


XL1I. 


When others love, it is not properly us they love, their 
affection being only botrom'd on their aſcribing to us qua 
lities we have not, or on their not ſeeing the defefts we 
really have. The ſame happens when they hate us. Then 
the good we have appears not to them, and they ee only 
what's ill. in us. Now we are neither they Man who is 
without fault, nor the Man in whom there is no - It 
is not therefore ſo much us, as a certain Phantaſm fer up 
by themſelves which they =_ or hate: And thus we are 
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to blame fo be pleas'd with their affetion, or offendey 
with their hatred. | 


XLII. 


But ſhould this love or hatred reflet on us direly ag 
we truly are, what good or what evil' would thence come 
to us, if we conſider, as we have ſaid, theſe ſentiments ig! 
themſelves ? They are but fleeting vapours, which of rlidif 
own accord vaniſh in a. moment; it being impoſſible, that 
Man ſhould fix himſelf for any time to one objeft. Ye 
ſhould they continue, they would have no power, of thetts 
ſelves, to render useither more happy or unhappy. They 
are things intirely ſeparated from us, having no effect on 
us, unleſs our Souls joyn with them, and by a falſe and off 
deceitful imagination take them for real goods or real evils: WM W* 
Let us unite in one the love of all the Creatures, let w IM {e! 
heighten it tro be the moſt violent, and moſt endearingthit 
we can poſſibly fancy ; yet will nor all this add the leaſt ds {M ful 

ee of happineſs either to our Souls, or to'ourBodies; and Ml ti 
if our Souls take any pleaſure in it, fo far will they be from us 
becoming better, that they will grow worſe b & nl 

an 
Ou 
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they'l fall into. Likewiſe let us joyn in one the hatred of 
all Mankind againſt us, yet cannot this lefſen the' leaſt & 
our real goods, which are thoſe of the Sor. Ought not this 
only conſideration, of the impotency of the love of greit 
ones, either to hurt or help us, ſuffice to make us regard 
them with indifferency ? 


X LIIT. 


What liberty would not that manenjoy, who cared not 
tobe lov'd, nor fear'd to be hated, and yer at the fartie time 
upon other motives ſhould do all that was neceffaryrs gain 
the one, and ſhun the other ? Who ſhould endeavour to be 
ſerviceable to others, without expeCing any reward, 0 
not that of their good wili;1nd who ſhould comply with all 
his Obligations toward: them, without dependance on theif 
diſpoſition rowards hirnſelf ? Who ould not iti the good 
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| t, viz. his obedience to God, without any 
to Creatures, which cannot but leſſen the recom- 

e he expects at his hands? 

Who could hate a Man thus diſpos'd, nay who could ab- 
ſain from loving of him ? Jt would fall our, then, that by 
not fearing, he would avoid the hacred of Men, and gain 
their affection, without ſearching after ic : Whereas thoſe, 
who by a paſſionate deſire of being belov'd, become ſa 
ſenſible of averſion, for the moſt part do involve themſelves 
in it, by ſo-uneaſie a tenderneſs. 


XLIy. 


Yet is there ſomething more unreaſonable, when we are 
offended that others carry themſelves wich indifference to- 
wards us. For were it at our choice to give them what 
ſentiments we pleafed, it ſhould be that properly, which 
our true intereſt ought to make us chooſe. Their love is 
fullof danger, drawing our Hearts away , and poiſoning 
them with a mortal ſweetneſs. Their hatred exaſperates 

and makes us run the hazard of loofing Charity : But 
this indifferency is a mean proportion'd to our condition 
and weakneſs, and which leaves us the liberry of purſui 
our journey towards God, without turning out of the 
to his Creatures, 


XLV. 


All affetion of others towards us, is a certainty and 
tz not only becauſe concupiſcence makes us 
cleave toirt, and we are afraid to loſe it ; but alſo becauſe 
hence ſprings a neceſſity of certain devoirs, which we can- 
not acquirour ſelves of without difficulry. As it lays their 
Hearts open to us, ſo it obliges us ro make uſe of this open- 
nels for theic Spiricual good ;. and 'tis not eafie to do fo. 
Iris true, this is a great good , when we can manage it 
yell, yet it is not to be coveted, being accompanied with 
fo many dangers. We ordinarily ſtop at this affection, we 
take content in it, and are afraid to loſe it z and are ſo far 
from taking hence an onnonel conduCting others —_— 
= 4 
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God, that ir is often a cauſe of diverting our ſelves from 
him, and of ſoftning us, by drawing us into their paſſions, 


XLVI, 


But ſome will ſay, why does ſuch a one behave hin.  ceive 
ſelf with that indifferency towards me, fince I am other. | and * 
wile affeted rowards him? Why has he no concern for Wl in th 
what touches me, who intereſs my ſelf with ſo much care MW God 
with what relates ro him ? Theſe are the Diſcourſes which 1 
ſelf love makes in the Breaſt of touchy people, endowed Ml they 
with ſmall Vertue; bur it is eaſie to diſcover their ins - 

J 
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juſtice. 

If the ſole aim we drove at in being complacent tootherz, 
was toty them to us, and cauſe them to repay vs in the 
ſame coin, we well deſerv'd to loſe ſo vain a reward. 

Bur if we had other deſigns, if we apply'd our” ſelvg 
ro Men only in obedience to God, does not this application 
carry with it its own recompence, and can we exact any 
other without manifeſt injuſtice ? 

It is true, others may be faulty in their negle& and in- 
differency towards us ; but this fault concerns God, not 
us. It does harm to them, but none tous. It may give 
us (occaſion to pity, but not to complain of them, And 
thus the reſentment it leaves in us is always unjuſt, ſinceit 
hath no other Object than our ſelves. 


X&LVIL 


Nothing doth manifeſt mere how much Faith is exſtin- 
guilh'd, and how unaQtive in Chriſtians it is, than the dib 
pleaſure they conceive when others pay them not all the 
acknowledgment that's due to them ; becauſe nothing is 
more oppoled to the light of Faith. 

Did they look on, as they ought, the ſervices they do 
athers, they would conſider them as favours they have re 
ceived from God, and which they owe to his goodneſs, 
and as works which they ought to conſecrate me , offer 
fo kim, without rhe leaſt regard to Creatures, 
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They would confider thoſe to whom theſe good Offices 
were done as perſons who in ſome ſort have procured them 
this favour 3 and conſequently they believe they have re- 
ceived much more from, than they have beſtowed on them. 

They would dread as the greateſt of misfortunes to re- 
ceive in this world the recompence of theſe deeds, 
and to be depriv'd of that which they might have had 
in the other, had they done them purely for the love of 


God, 

"They would acknowledge , that theſe deeds, ſuch as 
they are, were mixt with many imperfections : And fo they 
ſhould have reaſon to take thence occaſion of h 
and deſiring to purge themſelves by Penance for them. 

Togoabout to allay with theſe ſentiments which Faith 
ought to give us, that ſpight and il] humour we experience, 
when others are wanting in what we think they owe us. 
Is it not, on the contrary,to let the World know, that we 
have taken all theſe pains for Men, that we only had regard 
to them ; and that ſo the Works we glory in, are purloyn'd 
from God Almighty, who has therefore right to chaſtiſe 
us for them ? 


XLVIIL 


If we have had only Men in our Eye, ia all the good Offi, 
ces we have done them, it is well for us they ſhould be 
ungrateful, and not acknowledge them; becauſe their 
ingratitude-may be uſeful for us ro obtain Gods Mercy, if 
we bear it as we ought. If we have had God only jn 
fight, it ſtill rurns co our advantage that Men did not re- 
ward us; becauſe the conſideration we ſhould have of their 
acknowledgment, is above any thing elſe capable of dimi- 
—_ and bringing to nothing the recompenſe we ex- 
pect from God. Which way foever we conſider then , 
the gratitude of Men, we ſhall find, that if it prove be- 
neficial to them, it will prove otherwiſe. to us : And that 
in their ingratitude we may find infinite more advantag 

Their gratitudecan only take from us the fruit of our beſt 
actions , and augmens the puniſhment due for our il] : 
Their ingraticude may preſerve for ys the fruit of qur good 
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deeds, and help us to pay che debt we owe Gods Juſticy: 
for our bad ones, | 


XLIX. 


We ſhould never be ſo injurious to a Prince, who hat Wiar 
promis'd large recompenſes to thoſe who ſhould ſerve hin, 
and would be grievouſly offended, ſhould they look for 
them any where but from himſelf as to prefer the careſſs 
of ſome few of his Subjects before the ſolid benefits t 
might hope from him. Yet thus we daily deal with God MW T' 
Almighty. He promiſes an Everlaſting Kingdom to the MW from 
Charitable Services we do our Neighbour; he bids us be I ough 
content with this reward, and expect no other. In the W for | 
nizan time, the moſt part of Men bufie themfelves inex- pet 
com 
the 
mil 


aminins whether others them what they owe t 
Whethss thoſe they have been ſerviceable to Tn ime 
ligations, and whether they acquit themſelves 

thoſe devoirs Men have eftabliſhed for marks of ac- 
knowledgment. | 


L. 


d 
ut 
If therefore we w_ = _ Aces nw which Faith ” 
ought to inſpire, we ſhould y perſwaded, that a W at 
GY hens us2 preat favopr , when he furniſhes us wi MY nd 
rhieans of helping others; fo he does us attother ro whit WM for 
lels, when he pertriits them not to teſtifie the acknow- IW fav! 


ledgmient they ought. For this is to take order in givi be« 
os an ts reals chart it ſhall continue to Lam we 
no body raviſh it from us. | 


LI. 


But, our Toy ovght to be full and leat , wheti ws Wl the 
have reaſon tel thar thoſe who ſvert to be wantingin pe 
their due acknowledgments to us, are of rhetnſelves p. | 
neue; and that their fanlts come fron their not kno me 

obligation they have to vs. Forthough it be always ſor 
real advantage to vs, that others are wariting in point of Y pl 


gratitude I * 
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Maatitide towards us ; apy riot to wiſh for this; 
Wrce for the moſt part it is ill for then, But theres n0- 
hins but what's deſirable ; then what happens is neicher 
them, nor prejudicialto us ; and when they, without 
ouilt of ingratitude, put us out of danger of lofing for an 
hur [oatowisdgmene the rewerdw k weerpa2t from 
God. 


EIL 


There isnot only inthisexpeQation of atknowledpment 
from ottiers much injuſtice; bur alfo'a great mearitieſs, and'ir 
ought to cauſe in us a grear' eoifuſion, whei'we wonfider- 
for what trifles we loſe an Eternal Reward. All we ex- 
pet in an acknowledgment, often is reduced to a bare 
complement, or to ſome uſeleſs civilities ; and theſe are 
the things we prefer before God, and rewatds' he pro- 
miles vs. | 


CeCETETEaEISTTSSR 


LIITT. 


Nay, often we ourſelves are the caufe of what we im- 

ute to others, by way and manner of ſerving them, we 
Til 6 gratitude in their Hearts, and' we Hdve'dlmoft 
__ caſo to believe, that when we perceive lels ac. 
knowledSrntnt return'd to us, than to others; there is it! us 
ſomething which hinders it. But wherher it happen'by our 
fault, or that of others, it is always a weakneſs in tis to' 
be coticera'd and vex'd when that recurn isnot'rtidde, which 
we clearly {ee cannot but prove dangerous for us. 


LIY. 


The truſt and confidence others put in us, is a mark of 
their. friendſhip and, eſteem, and ſo no wonder if it 

aſe ahd} flatter ſelf-love » nbr is it a wotidet if the re- 
ervediieſs of thoſe we believe ought to have theſe ſenti- 
metits for us, be unedſie, and wound the ſanie. But Rea- 
ſon and Fairh ought to inflill to us quite contrary Princi- 
ples, and raiſe in us a firong perſaſion , that this reſer- 
pv» 7. One Pte m7 7 iy CET i booed p48 vedneſg 
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vedneſs of others towards vs, is of far more advan! 
than their confidence and truſt. . 


LV. 


Were there no other reaſon for this, than that it is bes 
ficial to want thoſe petty ſatisfaCtions which pleaſe wy 
foſter up our vanity ; this ought to ſuffice to make us wit 
Joy to lay hold on theſe occalions of a Spiritual Mortifig. 
tion, which might be ſo much the more advantageous tow, 
as it diretly oppoſes the firſt principle of our paſſion, 
But there are others as ſolid important as this; Ant 
here I give you ſome of them, 


LVI. 


" He whoopens himſelf to us, in ſome ſort conſults w, 
and after this we cannot diſcourſe with him without cov 
cerning our ſelves in his Condudt and Aﬀairs; ſince it is 
moſt impoſſible but that what we ſhall ſay to him, will hax 
ſome relation ro what he has diſcovered to us, and we cas V 
not but thereby make ſome impreſſion on his mind : be- if of o 
cauſe even by his oper-breaſteJneſs he is diſpos'd to hearke = 
to, and credit us. Now it is no {mall danger to lie under WM ben 
an obligation of ſpeaking in theſe circumſtances, becauſe : MW who 
great deal of light and knowledge is required to do it with I tott 
profit, either for our ſelves or others. It often happens, I inco 
that we only authorize their paſſions; ſince we are natu WW out 
rally inclin'd not to contriſtate them : And thus we bolſter I the « 
up that ſecret deſire they have to find thoſe who ſhall ap- W8 the 
prove of their proceedings, which uſually is the cauſed 

their diſcovering themſelves. 


LVII. | 


There are few who can receive the full effuſion of the Wl trul 
Heart and Spirit of others, without being partakers of their I to | 
corruption and faults. We inſenſibly participate of their I if y 
paſſions, we entertain prejudices againſt ſuch as they diſlike, I Qh, 
and as the truſt they put in us makes ys believe that hn us1 

ve 
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ve no mind to deceive us, we eſpouſe their opinions and 
ſentiments, without being aware that they ow deceive 
themſelves firft. And thus we fill our ſelves with all their 
falſe impreſſions, 


LYIII. 


We often by this means charge our ſelves with 
ſeveral things which __ to be kept ſecret 3 a burden 
pot at all eahie to carry ; lince by it we are oblig'd toa very 
troubleſom circumſpeCtion, left we be ſurprizd ; and fince 
it puts us in great danger of wounding Truth. And as it 
often happens that thele ſecrets come ſeyeral ways to be 
known, naturally the ſuſpicion of divulging them falls on 
thoſe to whom they have been thus with confidence en- 
vw, i truſted. 
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LIX, 


We contract too by this ' confidence and opennels 
of others to us, a kind of obligation to truſt, and make them 
_— our ſecrets ; becauſe they take offence, if the 

not dealt with, as they deal with us; whereas thoſe 
who are more reſery'd, take it not ill we ſhould be fo alſo 
tothem. Now this Obligation is not often without great 
inconveniences ; ſince we cannot be wanting therein with. 
out giving diſguſt, nor comply with it, without incurring 
the of doing either them or our ſelves harm, by 
the ill uſe they may make of what we diſcloſe to them. 


LX. 


If we conſider further how little of reality , and how 

much of vanity there is in the pleaſure we take when others 

' FF truſt us, how unjuſt it is to exact of others what ought 
' I to be fo free as is the diſcloſing of their ſecrets ; and laſtly, 
' if we do our ſelves that right as to acknowledge, that if 
\ Þ athers are reſerv'd cowards us, it is becauſe ſomething in 
' makes them ſo; It will be a matter of ſome difficulty 


I not to paſs ſentence againſt that inward diſpleatnre the 
lecreſy 
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ſecreſy of thers cauſes, and not to be aſham'd of our 
weakneſs. 


LXI. 


Civility and Courteous behaviour gains our Hearts; 
civility offends us : But the one gains, the other offeng 
becaule weare Men, that is, becauſe we are full of y 


ity and injuſtice. 

Thereare very few civilities which ougne to pleaſe 
even according to humane reaſon ; becaule there are ye 
few which are fincere and diſintereſted. They are gfe 
but a play and ſport of words, and an exerciſe of van 
where nothing of real or true is to be found. To be plex 
with this, is to take content in w_ cheated, For, thi 
who in outward appearance are the moſt courteous 
complemental, perhaps will be the firſt who will laughs 
us when our backs are turn'd. 


LXII. 


Even that civility which hath moſt of fincerity and 
hath always little of profit, and ſometimes much of dang: 
It is but a Teſtimony that they loye and eſteem us; 
ſo ſets before our Eyes two Objects flattering ſelf-loves 
us, and of which each is able to corrupt our Heart, 


LXIIL 
All the civilities we receive engage us to troubleſc ai 
ſervitudes. For the World gives not any thing grauſW 3s 
Here is driven a kind of commerce and traffick , wh th 
ſelf-love fits as Judge, and this Judge obliges us to an 1u 
Eiprocal equality of returns, and authorizes thoſe con-W W' 
plaints which are made againſt ſuch as are defean_h an 
therein. co 
ha 
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Civilities for the moſt part corrupt our Judgnens, i 
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cauſe they often incline us to prefer thoſe from whom we 
receive them , before others endowed with the eſſential 
qualities which deſerve our eſteem, 


LXV. 


As we reap little benefits from the civilities which are 
ſhewn us; {o incivility does us little harm ; and conſe- 
ly 'tis an extream weakneſs to be offended thereart. 
jm tis only a want of taking notice of us, proceeding 
from their minds being employ'd about things of greater 
concern ; and thoſe who are the leaſt exact in civilities, 
are often the perſons who have the moſt real and affeive 
deſires of doing us ſervice in things of importance, 


LXVL 


But let incivility come from indifferency or want of affe. 
tion what good does it bereave us of ? What harm does 
it do us ? And how can we hope that God ſhould forgive 
us the infinite debts we owe. him by the indiſpenſable Laws 
of his Eternal Juſtice, if ye do not remit to Men the ſmall 
deferences they owe us only on the ſcore of humane 


agreements ? 


LXVIL 


Not but that God ſets the Seal of his Authority on theſe 
_—_—_ and'ſo we oyght to ſhew theſe devoirs of ci- 

lity- 08e to another, even according tothe Laws of God; 
as has been ſhewn in the firſt part of this Treatiſe. Bur 
they are certain. debts which we never ought to exact or 
ſue for ; for they are not. due to our deſerts, but to our 
weakneſs, And as we ought not to be weak and infirm, 
and that it is by our own fault we are fo, our firſt duty 
conliſts in correcting this weakneſs of qgurs, and we never 
have any right to complain that others have no regard 
thereof, and leſs yet to- deſire what only contributes to- 
wards the nouriſhing of ir. 


LXVII, Yet 
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Yet is it not enough to conſerve Peace with ones ſelf 
others, not to offend any, or not to exact from others eiths 
friendſbip or eſteem, confidence, gratitude or civility ; jy 
ther, we muſt have a Patience not to be overcome b 
capricious humour. For as it is impoſſible to Bo 
thoſe with whom we live, become juſt, moderate, al 
faultleſs ; fo ought we to delpair of preſerving the try 
quillity of our Soul, if we make it depend on theſe mean, 


LXIX. 
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We ought therefore to expect while we live among 
Men to find troubleſome and uneafie humours, ro meet wit 
thoſe who will grow angry for nothing, who will log 
awry on all things, who will diſcourſe without reaſon, add 
whoſe predominant humour ſhall be either fierce, or mew- 
ly and ungratefully complacent. Some will be too palſy 
nate, others too cold. Some will contradict you without 
reaſon,others will not endure to be contradicted in the leaf 
Some will be envious and malicious, others inſolent, top- 
ful of themſelves, and without any reſpect for their Nep 
bours. We ſhall meet with thoſe who ſhall believe alls 
due to them, and who never making refleions on the 
manner wherewith they treat others, thall nevertheleſs a 
act from them great and exceſſive deferences. 

What hopes of living in repoſe, if theſe faults ſhake 
us, if they vex and diſcompoſe us, and bereave our Sou 
of its quiet and calm temper ? 

We ought then to ſuffer them with patience, and not to 
be vex'd at them; if we defire to poſſeſs our own Souls, 
as the Scripture ſpeaks, and prevent impatiences , ever 
moment carrying us from our ſelves, and throwing w 
headlong into all the inconveniencies we have diſplay'd. But 
this Patience is not a common ordinary Vertue. $0 

it is very ſtrange, that being on one ſide ſo difficult, on the 
other ſo neceſſary, we have no greater care to make | 
our practice, whilſt at the ſame time we ſtudy , - 
em 
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employ our ſelves about ſo many uſeleſs and trifling 
things. 


LXX. 


To leſſen the ſecond impreſſions other les faults 
vl JT -us, it will be uſeful often webs. 

1. T hat theſe fauls being ſo commonas they are ,' it is 
a folly to be ſurpriz'd thereat, and not to expect to find 
them, In Man there is a medly of and bad qualities : 
Be isat once beneficial to us , and hurtful. As ſuch we 
ought to conſider him ; and whoſoever deſires to reap the 
advantages of Humane Society,ought with patience to ſuffer 
the inconveniencies that come along with ir. | 

2. That there is nothing more ridiculous than to be un- 
becauſe athers are ſo, ro do our ſelves harm, 
becauſe mother hurts himſelf, and to ſhare and become 
of other Mens follies ; as if our own faults and mi- 
were not enough, without we add thereunto the load 
of all thoſe of our Neighbours. 

'3- That ler the faulcs of others be never fo great, they 
after to thoſe who have them, wichout the leaſt in- 
convenience to us, provided we do not wilfully receive 
their impreſſion. | They are therefore objects of our pi 
not of. our anger ; and we have as liccle reaſon to be Las} 
& the diſeaſes of mind in ochers, as we have ro be angry at 
thoſe which ſeize on their Bodies. Nay there is this diffe- 
rence, that we'may againſt our Wills contract the Diſtem- 
pers of their Bodies ; whereas nothing but our own Wills 
can admit into our Souls the diſeaſes of their minds. 


VXXI. 
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We ought not only to look on the faulrs of others as diſes- 
ſes,bur as diſeaſes common to our ſelves: For we are aslya- 
ble thereunto as they. There are no faulrs we are not capa. 
ble of and if there be ſome we de fao have not, we 
Have greater. Thushaving nocaule to preferour {elves before 
others, we ſhall find, that mA none to be offended ar 

what 
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"what hey do ; and that'if we tolerate them, they! 
their turns muſt bear with us. 


LX XII. 


Other Mens faults could we view them with a calm 
Fiprighye, Eye, would. be inſtruftions to us ſo much! 
mob rofitable, as we ſhould better perceive their 
n. that of our.own, over part of which flo 
STE ; Th might make ys obſerve, that p 
Jordin have E oppolite ro what we. aim at: 
ws WE y.to make our res be believ'd, and this r 
iev'd lels.. We tal ill we are not ſo my 
Roms 'd, .as we imagine we deferve ; and we are eſtee 
t muck! s, the more we hunt after it. We areof 
' becaule ; we are not beloy d; and by being ſo, we (it 
,anddraw more their averſion, 

| alſo hereby ſee with wonder to what d& 
theſe ſanie paſſons blind thoſe: they are Maſters of: , 
, ny effects ſo viſible to others, are uſually unknow 


jo Ang it often happens, that, whilſt they 


_themſelyes.odious, unealie , and ridiculous to 
d, themleves aro the fole perſons who perceive 1 


"and ko this might bring into our, minds either the 
we lhe at qther times committed roof the _ 
e We yet commit, lead by other 
E Jes ous, and in 'which we .are, full pe: : Elina. 
thus oyr whole Induſtry being apply'd to the redreſ 
our own faults, we ſhould become much more diſpos'l 
tolerate thoſe of others. 
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"Wwe ought toconfider, that it is as ridiculow 
Lally ar the faults and exatick, humours of others, 
? _ It 25 ak row cholerick, becauſe the weather is not any 
"or chat It 1s;tgo cold or hot ; ſince our anger. has as little 
geſſyencs on Men to corre their humours, as on the ſea 

change the weather. There is only this difference, 
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Part IT. Peace amonglt Men. 179 
the ſeaſons neither grow better nor worſe for our anger, 
whereas that we conceive againſt Men, ſtirs up their in. 
dignation againſt us, and gives life and activity to their 


LXXIV. 


What hitherto has been laid before our Eyes, may ſuf. 
fice to give us a ſlight Idea of the means which may con- 
duce rowards the conſerving of Peace amongſt Men; and 
they are all comprehended in this Verſe of the Pſalm ; 
Pax multa diligentibus legem tuam, & non eſt illis ſcanda« 
lam. For if we lov'd only the Law of God , we ſhould 
be circumſpect not ro offend our Brethren ; we ſhould ne- 
ver irritate them by indiſcreet ſtrifes ; Their faults would 
never be to us an occaſion of anger, of rancour, of trouble, 
or of ſcandal : Since thele faults hinder not us from re- 
maining fix'd to this Law, fince.it obliges usto ſuffer them 
with patience, and fince in particular it is this precepr of 
Chriſtian Patience, which the Apoſtle calls the Law of 

ESUS CHRIST : Bear one another Burdens , lays 

4:4and ſo you ſhall obſerve the Law of CHRIST. 
Weought therefore to acknowledge , that all our impa- 
tiences, all our vexations fall on us, becauſe we do not 
love as we ought this Law of Charity ; becauſe we have 
other inclinations than that of obeying God; and becauſe 
we ſeek after our glory, our pleaſure , our farisfaftion in 
Creatures. Wherefore the principal means to eſtabliſh 
the Soul in a ſolid and unalterable Peace, is to fix it firm in 
that love which regards God only in all things, and which 
only covets to pleaſe him, and place all ics Happynels in 
obeying his Laws. 


The End of the Fourth Treatiſe. 
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according to what our Saviour 
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that Men cannot take 
ves them a right thereun- 


to, ming them by his So 


to without knowing , is 


to invert Gods order, to 


uſurp unjuſtly the funCtion of = CHRIST, and exer- 


ciſe it in a manner efſentiall 

ky power yararee 
asGod he is Truth, and as Man 
Grace and Truth. 
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contrary to his Eternal Law: 
LED pans 


Thus Raſh Ju are of the number of thoſe actions 
which are y ill, and which cannot become warran- 
table by any circumſtances mn WO are di- 


rectly 
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realy oppoſite to Gods Eternal Juſtice. Yet may this ſin W**; 
be capable of different degrees , of being ſometimes grew WW: 
= = leſs, according to the quality of its objec, 
the cauſes whence it ſprings, and che effects ic may pro. 
duce,” _ 


| 


The quality of the object augments or diminiſhes it; 
ſince the more important things are, the greater is our ob- 
gation of being reſervd and. circumſpect in judging there. 
of; and that our guilr is the greater, when the Judgments 
we frame are Raſh. ; 


oz 
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The cauſes alſo whence they ſpring make them more g& 
leſs criminal, becauſe the ignorance which is their inlepers- 
ble companion is more or leſs! ſo , according to the cauſes 
—_— —_—— ry re ty our i 
ance. A ecipirarion,, us 
that:fors ce ter or ap ſometimes,' from 0 

them with'thatieare w neceſſary for di 
miqurcindcfeven eryor: Betthecommonett cauſe of this igns 
ratxce;-awhich-is always to be found with raſh judgment; 
- ca Wetalnimalignity and particylar'\averſion' we | bave 
*obn ye rhys raſhly' judge of, ooo 
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It is this diſpoſition which carries our'mitid to- conſidet 
whatſoever may induce us to judge diſadvantageoully df 
them, and diverts it from taking notice of what might make 
our judgments favourable ; This is it which, ſets opt. in 
lively doleee"thd leah 'eohjeFdires; pi imalled"'the ight 


is rakes vs gels w 
b the reap born 
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hearts. We think them guilty becauſe we deſire they 


"_ Kult! be fo z, and whatever tends towards railing that per- 
nt har in us, pleaſes and with eaſe enters and rakes” pol- 
| Mon of our minds. Now who can doubt but thar ſo cor- 


ri fo filthy a ſpring head muſt needs ſully and poifon 

arſoever comes thence, and render both our "ig; 
wrance, and the judgments it produces much worſe 'and' 
more diſpleaſing to God, then if they came from ſome dther 


ob. Yciple: 
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* But what makes yet a greater difference, amongſt judg.' 
ments, is that ſome are followed by great and dreadful con- 
os For thoſe hatreds and diviſions which diſturb 
umane Society, , and extinguiſhes charity, are forthe moſt 
part but the effects of ſome undiſcreet words which ſlip 
fromug unawares ; and theſe words proceed fromrafh judg- 
ments, which formerly we had made within our ſelves. 
Firlt we judge raſbly of our neighbour, which of' it ſelf is 
a great evil ; then by communicating our thoughts which 
ismtural to ys, we talk raſhly ; and theſe, words 'paffin 

afterwards from one to another, by av unhappy brogrels” 
many minds come to be corrupted ; ſo that perhaps'one' 
ro dpttent may be the firſt cauſe of ducting ever 
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_ It is further abſervable that we ſtop not for the moſt part, 
E at finple judgments. We proceed from the thoughts bf the 
{  Pind, tothe motions of the heart : We conceive an aver- 
' I fon and contempt for thoſe we have ſlightly cohdemi't 
nd inſpire the ſame ſentiments, tg others. : S_ 3 | 
oceed (0 our ſelves 


xeed (o far as ro extinguilh in them and 
ity hk i life our ſouls. 


ons | 
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who joyn in and approve of our ſentiments : We oftey 
greater harm to ſuch as diſlike them when they are ay 
cern'd therein. For when they come to the knowled 
theſe judgments, they are exaſperated at our injuſtice, w 


conceive a violent hatred againſt thoſe who approve 
them. 4h I 


Raſh judgments are the ſource whence comes what wy 
call Prevention or prejudice, or rather theſe are bur ra 
judgments which we frame of the mind, diſpoſitions and 
intentions of others, wherewith we permit our ſelves toy 
ſtroogly prepoſſeſſed. For whereas there is no Paint 
that would undertake to draw the Pourtraiture of a 
upon ſome light deſcription made thereof by the gy; 
we often frame to our ſelves pictures of others, from ſore 
inconſiderate diſcourſe we may have heard, or ſome light 
action we may have ſeen. And having once conceived thek 
impreſſions, we afterwards add thereunto all their othe 
aQtions, and this Idea ferves us inſtead of another key t 
unriddle all the reſt of their life, and of a rule for our bely. 
viour towards them. Thus having firſt judg'd amiſs, our 
comportment towards them becomes ſo too, and we tex 
them in ſuch a manner as lets *%enm underſtand our pre 
-_ againſt them , and ſo creates in them an Ma + 
or us. 


— 


X. 


Theſe prejudices are the cauſes of great diſorders every 
where, but of all others, Monaſteries are the places where 
they are the moſt evident and ſenſible, For as the perſoss 
retir'd thither, are ſeparated from the greateſt part 
worldly Objects,fo they buſie themſelves with more appl- 
cation than others about that ſmall number of things which 
are preſent to them; they are much more ſenſible of the 
diſadvantageous judgments thoſe of their community make 
of them, becauſe being leſs diſtrafted and divided , the 
relidue of ſelf-love ay Jon unites irs ſtrength agaipſt that 
object which offends them. Hence it often happens, the 
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Of Raſh Iudaments. i85 
words, with which men of the world would belittle con- 
eern'd, entirely cakes up the thoughts and ſenſibly afflits 
thoſe who are retir*d from it. A Religious Woman who 
eljeves thar her ſuperiour has a prejudice againſt her, is 
more concern'd therear ; then. Courtiers are, who 
believe rheir Prince is prejudiced againſt them. 
"This in all religious Societies is one of the greateſt crou- 
bles and tentations, and againſt which they ought by con- 
tincal prayer and medication ro fortifie themſelves: For if 
are {0 ſenfibly roucht when they fancy others have a 
ice againſt them ; and that turns their ſpirit, and de- 
3 chem : Often they run a great hazard even. in theſe 
Sanuaries and places of refuge, whither they retire to 
ſhun the dangers of the World : Becauſe it is a matter of 
great difficulry to avoid theſe inconveniencies, and ir is 
even ſo ordinary for virtuous perſons to take up prejudi- 
ces, that we ought not to expect they will have none 
againſfus : So that it is mech better ro expect, and to pre» 
pare ones ſelf to ſuffer and bear with ſuch prejudices, 


X 1, 


But although thoſe are very faulty, who are too much 
ſhaken by the imagination that others are prejudiced againſt 
them; yet is their faulc greater, who effeCtually entertain 
theſe prejudices, ſince not only their own fin , but that of 
others will be laid to their charge , and that thereby they 
give oecaſion of the great diſorders, particularly in Reli- 
gious houſes. For often cold eſſays there beget averſion, 
averſion begets cabals, and theſe end in diviſions, where- 


by all things are turned topſy-rurvy. 
XII. 


Can we be apprehenfive enough of a ſin cauſing ſo 
diſorders? Is there any who has not reaſon to fear that 
God will atthe hoor of his Death impute to him that un- 
appy train of crimes which ſhall only be the effeRts of the 

IRE And yet thetruth is, there 
weſew fins we are leſs apprehenſive of than this, Every 
| | ons 


186 The Fifth Treatiſe, 
one acts as if he were infallible, and out of danger of he. 
ing prejudiced or deceived : And at the ſame time that we 

wiedge how common this fault is, 'and very often ac. 
cule others of ir z we imagine our ſelves almoſt always ex. 


— 


from it. Ther is, becauſe it is almoſt alwg mn 
—S hid from thoſe who commit this fault againſt orhei 
others,” asit is viſible to them that others fall into ir again © 
them ; for ſelf-love equally produces theſe two effects, ty, — 
conceal this in our ſelves, and make it appear in others, MW; 
Thus as diſcourſes made in general gives concupiſcence ſit. M 
tle offence, becauſe it finds it \{elf unconcerned. therein, prop 
ſo do they. ſtand us in little ſtead, becauſe we always ap- rs 
ply them to others rather than to our ſelves. "offi 
X111. rs. 
The way we take to conceal from our ſelves this fault, jus 
is a refined one, hard to be ſhun'd : For it comes from the rb 
ill uſe of-a maxime true in it ſelf, when taken in general, WM _ 


but which in particular we abuſe wy re, This 
maxime is that we are forbid tojudge; but not to ſee, that 
is, to yield to evidence. Thus taking our judgments for 
thingsevident and ſeen, we fancy them ſafe from. all that 
is ſaid againſt the raſhneſs of judgments, We never judge, 
wealways ſee; all our imaginations are evident truths, 
and thuswe ſtifle all the reproaches our conſciences can up-, 
braid us'with, h | 


V. 6. 
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But if ſelf-love did nox blind us, it would be an eafie mit; 
ter ro make us juſtly diffident of this pretended evidence. 
For there would need no more,; but to oblige us to ref 
on thoſe wethink guilty of raſhneſs in the judgments they 
frame of vs, and tomake us in.them oblery Y 
diſpoſitions whereon we ground the — ar png 
cation. | They.as well as we take their. calheſt judgment 
for moſtevidenc'truths :.. Who then will. aCure us that we; 
do-nat {a teo,; audthat-wearethe only ones. exempt from, 
thiscommentillulqn, , 374 My, 64] if aig 2 v2 *vy "x88 
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Thithoſt feat we ought to have leaft, we as well as 
oheiy Mould” be deceived ; obliges us then, to take our 
ſelves thit advice we' would pive to ſuch as ſuffer them- 
ſeves te run'into raſh judgments under pretence thar ir is 
kiwful, to fee; though it be nor to judge, To fuch wirh- 
6vr doubt we ſhoold ſay, thar ſince there is a mulcitude of 

le who are deceived in imagining they judge not, bur 
only ſee” what's before their eyes; Chriſtian prudence com- 
mands us even'to fhun theſe fights, when they are nor ne- 
teſfary, betaluſe ir forbids vs rafhly ro expoſe our felves ro 

er,” He thit thinks he ſees, may be deceived, in ta- 
king that'far fight, and evident which in effect is only raſh 
judgrnene. Bur he who ſees nor, nor gives his mind to fee, 
is not decerved,. becauſe he judges not at all: We ought 
therefore to take this courſe as ofcen as we are not obliged 
to lee, 


XVI. 


Some without queſtion will ſay, that it is not in our 
power whether we'ſee or no : This being a'necefſfary con- 
ſequence of our underſtandings , and which often makes 
ſuch lively impreſſions there,' thar it is impoſſible to reſiſt 
them. Bur this is not generally true, or rather it is ſeldom 
ſo; becauſe there are but few objects thar trike the under- 
ſtanding ſo vehemently as to force_it to yield and proceed 
to judgment : On the contrary, ?tis for the moſt part re- 

uir'd that we apply out ſelves to conſider things'; and 'tis 
this voluntary applying our ſelves to conſider the faults of 
others, which Chriſtian prudence ought to retrench in ſuch 


as are not obliged by their place ro be watchful to correct 
others. 


XVII. 


s VI-aAlE 170 
: "Whoever ſhalt be careful not-to let his mind run after 
theſe uſeleſs refieRions on the aQions of others; ſhall* very 
hit nl; 


rarely find himſelf in a condition not to be able to ak 
——_—_—_——— For there are ſome general re 
-which incline us to doubt of whot we have not examiy 
with care. And as it is a ſufficient anſwer to thoſe 
ask our advice, to tell them we have not as yet thoughts 
what they demanded ; fo it is no leſs reaſonable to tell i 
ſelves the ſame, and to ſuſpend our judgment on this gew, 
ral conſideration, that we. ought not to judge till we hay 
I all circumftances , and that as yet we have wg 
We may therefore already convince them of a great fauk 


who defend themſelves by this pretended maxime, that zi 


is lawful tq ſee, though it be not to j : by ſhewino th 
that they eli _qgud-yipnd yk. die by. | 


themſelves to conlider what they pretend to ſee in orhen, 


and that the charity they owe to themſelves, obliged ; 
to divert their ſight, w3 end they might are 


r, VÞh 
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But there remains yet another duty more certain and 

But there remains yet another duty. more certain un 
more palpable, which cuts off a great ſhare of thoſe eviz 
which are caus'd by raſh judgments ; and 'tis this : Let the 
evidence we think we have of our Neighbours faults bers 
ver ſo great; yet Chriſtian prudence forbids us to dilcowt 
them'to others, when-we are not thereunta engaged. by our 
place, nor oblig'd by any certain benefit. By this means, 
though we had judg rathly of them, yer ſhould we bea 
ly. accountable for our raſhneſs, withour becoming guilty 
of the bad effects it may produce in others. 


XIX, 


This praQtice is not only uſeful to regulate our words, 
and cut off the il] conſequences of Raſh Judgments ; but 
infinitely more to regulate the Soul it ſelf, and fo corre 
the temerity- of theſe Judgments in their very ſource.For-we 
ſcarce ever give liberty to our underſtanding to judge - = 
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A faults of others, but totalk of them ; and if we made them 

potthe ſubject of our diſcourſe, we ſhould inſenſibly ceaſe 

to.reflect and thereof. Moreover, by {| we 

"i become interefled and to maintain what we fave 
faid; ſaid; and ſoleſs ſi of whatſoever may 

to undeceive us. 


XX. 


| pur phy por wrote pg 
+ not to reflect on ts as are expos'd to 
Wn Te who erectig by tho cury of het place 

-are even ſome who are oblig'd by thei ro 

do both the one and Ne ater: We wel yet ſearch for 
other remedies againſt the danger of Raſh ] 

Hebrax | l wrt ren 1 wor 
ſhall apply to the original ca principal o 
arr. pond arr} your ar army 
an over-weening affection to our own ſentiments. 


XXL. 


Molignity is cur'd by filling the Heart with Chariry, and 
drawing it down from Heaven by the means whichthe Ho- 
ly Scripture diſcovers to us. It 1s cut'd by often refleting 
on tne Vertues and good qualities of others; by turning 
our Eyes from their faults, and they reflefting much on 
our ſelves, and our own miſeries. 


XXI1L 
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— or rs or i$ _ by a 
ming our ſelves toa flower pacein our Judgments, and to 
take more time to conſider circumſtances, being perſwaded 
that what is true to day, will be as much ſo to morrow ; 
andthat thus there ill be no harm in raking more time to 
conſider ; by ſopping and moderating the impetvoſity of 
ones Spirit, and the lightneſs of ones T ongue, even in things 
evident, that thereby we may innure them not to run heac- 
long in things doubrful and obſcure. 

XN X11I, That 
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H parker antrnarem. 09> our .own ſentiments 
cured by the continual refleftions we ought to make 
weakneſs of our own wit, and by the expegience,we 
of its illuſions, and of thoſe of others : And one of the x 
firableſt rhings we ſhould dog towards making advant 
thereof, would be to keep a Regilter of all the ſurprizay 
ſhall have-fain into,/by-following ceo lightly:its impre 
bl fay weſhould have.a Regiſter ofthem; and i often re 
it in our memory as an \Obyject from whence we mayie 
Humility. | But pur ſelf-love'does quite courrary.. Je 
out of out mind all the Raſh Judgments wherein ous] 
ſumption hath engaged us;:and preſerves a lively. 
thols, which, "though in themſelves Raſh,; have by.a pi 
of Chance+medly prov'4 true, + We are overjoy'dtofs 
ſuch an-one has not drceived:me ; I have always-fout 
to be whar he is, I could never have a good. conceit of 
Whereas we never ſay to our ſelves, | was miſtakes; 
ſuch and ſuch occaſions ; ſuch and ſuch I have thought g 
ty of certain failours, which I have found to be very ful 
I have ſlightly'in-fuch arid ſach occaſions yielded to that'i 
preſfion'bthers would give tne , and I have-fince diſcove 
that Lididallito- receive it fo eafily , without looking i 
other proots.: + 
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” By theſe and the like means which the deſire of 
themſelves makes thoſe find out, who are vigorouſly 
ſincerely rouch'd therewith; , we. may ccure;and take ay 
the-caule,of Raſh } ; But we.ought: alſo, to ow 
bate chem more direttly,;:by., applying our- delves to: 
cover them by che light of Truth. In this {earch wel 
find, - that for the molt partithere is ſomething of: cle 
evident in what evgages: us-tn.an.error, But ,our temen 
confiſtsin letting our [Judgments over:rua our fight, | and 
-not obſerving that we compriſe things therein which we 
not, that is, which are nat'evident. þ 2 | 
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\1 :/For Example,. we condemn certain ations , becauſe ic 
35 evident \ Yhar for the' meſt part they are criminal ;\abd 
we do not take notice-that' they: may be accompanied with 
ſome extraordinary circumſtance, whereby they become 
warrantable. AS 
Now to j equitably, it ſuffices not to know Truth 
as circumftcrib'd within certain limits, we maſt know'it in 
{its whole extent. Thus when the queſtion is, whether we 
to condemn ſome action! br other thing, we muſt de- 
and of our felves, whether this aQtion or thing-cap by any 
' trcumſtances become warrantable ; and after thar, examine 
"nor otily whether thoſe circumſtances 'are thete, 
* but whecher we are fully convine'd they ate not there tobe 


"For we ought always to have this Maxime in mind, that 

- not tohudge 3 it is ſufficjent not to be*aſcertain'd of che 

fault ; whereas to paſs ſerttence nothing ought to be wan- 
1 > praertupti [levidence.  - | 

1f we were careful often ro put theſe queſtions to 'gur 

ſelves, we ſhould cut off.a great number of Raſh Judg- 

ments, which remain'd'conceal'd from us only, becauſe we 


will not make reflection thereon. 
| XXV. 
As we often ground our Judgments on gereral ſuppoſi- 


' tions which arenot true, without certain limitations, ſoal- 


' fo we often conjetture raſhly all hidden intentions, ſup- 
- poſing that ſuch an exterior action, (wherewith we are 


offended) did proceed” from ſuch a deſign, * whilſt we do 


* not rake notice that the ſame” outward action may ſpring 


from ſeveral different intentions, and that we re hot-ca- 


* -pable of comprehending the infinite number of hidden mo- 


tions and Sour nigmdrn hes of hmm 01 123 

© * Wherefore no Jadpmetits re to palpably'raſh;- asthoſe 
by which we. pretend to dive into-the therives and imten- 
tions of others; principally when we aſcribe that to them 
which they diſavow ; and we may even ſay, that there is 
in theſe kinds.of Judgments ſomething more injurious to 


"*God* Almighty than i others; fince he! hach In a ſpecial 


manner 


XXV1L | | 
too , that whilſt we are not abſolutely 
ing certain things, becauſe in reality 
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tain faults in our neighbour as ubliſtenc, though 
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in caſe we are oblig*d to ſpeak of them, is only that | 
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XX yIIIL. 
For, it ought to be oblerved that it ſuffices not to judge 
or 
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for the molt part of particular ations, we frame determi- 
nate Characters of the perſons themlelves. We look on ſome 
asimperfect and contemprible , on others as wortlveſteem 
and honour. Theſe we ſay, are good for nothing, others 
we commend as perſons of great worth. Now it often 
happens char nothing is more temerarious than theſe judg- 
ments. For there are ſome who ſhew little of what they 
have in them of good : Others in whom more is tobe ſeen 
than they have. . There are ſome wlioſe faults are more vi- 
ſible and offenſive to others, who for all that have a ground- 
work of right and equity, and a fixture to their efſential du- 

ies, which ſuſtain and hiold them up in important occaſions, 

Thoroare others on the contrary, who being gyilty of few 
exterior faules have a certain defect of folid reaſon angl 
knowledge, and are guided by certain ſecret Intereſts ug- 
known to themſelves, which-in emergenciesof conſequence 
produce great diſorders. Only God can diſcyver theſe 
different t&apers - But for Men, the more ey are in this 
particular to acknowledge their ignorance and Þlindneſs, 
the more ought they to be reſerv'd in the compariſons they 
make of perſons, and in the judgments they frame on the 
view of cheir particular actions. 


XX1NX. 


If it be # matter of difficulty to ſhun raſh judgments 
when we are Vitneſſes our ſelves of what we ſentence, and 
that we ground-our ſelves on our own proper knowledge; 
it ſhall yer be.much more gifficulc, when we bujld on the 
teſtimony aud knowledge of others. For beſides that, ther 
our evidence is mpch leſs, we take a grexter liberty co 
judge ; as.if che ſin were only to be charg'd on him.whp 
| firſt, and communicaces his thoughts, coothers, Mean 
while it is not ſo. The reports made us of our neighbour 
ſeem only for by which we ought ro-frame our judg- 
ments.. Of theſe ſigns ſome are certain, pthers not ſo; aud 
as we may relie on thoſe, we have aright to rake for cer. 
_. tain, foallo is ic to judge raſhly, to build on ſuch as are ia- 

certain, 


O Nor 
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Not only ſome reports are uncertain, but almoſt all are 
ſo, and when we ſound things to the bottom, we ſeldom 
fail of finding more or leſs than what is told, Paſſion and 
want of evenneſs, in judging , almoſt always diſguiſe or 
change truth in thoſe diſcourſes which men make concer. 
ning one another. Thoſe who ſeem to be moſt ſincere and 
without the leaſt ſuſpicion of impoſture, or lying, deceive 
us ſometimes, becauſe often they fiſt deceive themſelves, 
Some there are who will give you their refleQions and j 
ments as matters of fact, and who making no diſtinQion 
. betwixt what effeCtively has happen'd, and their own de- 
ductions , out of both theſe make up the body of their 
ſtories. Thus we can almoſt build nothing of certainty on 
the reports of others ; and as it is raſhneſs to ground ones 
judgments on things uncertain ; and fince moſt relations are 
ſuch, it follows that the greateſt part of judgements groun- 
ded thereon, are raſh and unjuſt. 


XXXlI. 


It ſeems concludable from hence, that men are tobe be- 
liev dio nothing, and that we ought to examine every thing 
our ſelves when we cannot abſtain from judging. Yet itis 
evident, that the commerce of life, and the fociety amongſt 
men, permits not this. - There is a neceſſity of gro 
an infinite number of things on the relation of men , 
thoſe of the greateſt moment ; even to give ſentence thereby 
very often of life and death. A man 1s condemned to die 
upon the depoſition of two witneſſes. Some are admitted 
to places in Church and State, ſome excluded upon the te- 
ſtimonies of others : And theſe teſtimonies are only reports, 
amongſt which it cannot be denyed, bur ſome are very un- 
certain. How then is it poſſible to reconcile the indiſpentd- 
ble obligation we have nor to judge but upon certain and 
evident ſigns, with the neceſſity of relying often on the re- 


ports which one man makes of another. 


XXXIIL This 
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This difficulty is reſolv'd by diſtinguiſhing the know- 
ledge ſufficient, to act from that which is ary to frame 
an abſolute judgment of the truth of things. To proceed ro 
ation on reports, it ſuſfices that we are oblig'd to act and 
cannor come to a clearer knowledge of-che rruth. 1 am 
oblig'd to prefer one' to ſuch a charge ; ſuch an one is pre- 
{nted who has the teſtimonies of men of worth , I know 
theſe teſtimonies are uncertain, and I look on them as ſuch : 
But becauſe I have no means of arriving at a greater cer- 
rainty, this ought to be ſuſficient ro determine me to act; 
provided I lie under a neceſſity of acting. And the judg- 
ment whereon theſe kind of aCtions are grounded, becauſe 
it is not uncertain, implyes nothing elſe ; but that I have g6t 
the greateſt aſſurances | could of the merit and worth of hun 
| have choſen. 

Thus a Judge paſſing ſentence againſt one that's accuſed, 
judges not raſhly, though he ſhould condemn one that is 
innocent ; becauſe he does not abſolutely judge that he is 

ily, but that he is convicted of being ſo according to the 

of juſtice. 

Thus an Abbeſs who excludes out of her Convent ſonie 
young woman upon the teſtimonies of one who has had the 
charge of her, judges not raſhly ; becauſe ſhe judges riot 
abſolutely that the maid deſerves excluſion, bur only that 
thoſe whom ſhe ought to truſt having judg'd fo, it is the 
will of God ſhe ſhould not tay in that Monaſtery. 


XXXIIL. 


On the ſame manner we may judge that tis no prudence 
toemploy ſuch or ſuch of whom we have heard ſome diſad- 
vantageous reports ; without judging for all this that theſe 
reporrs are true. lt is enough that we do not know they 
are falſe, ro have a juſt right to uſe theſe precautions. 

For we ought to make a greatdifference betwixt the 
judgment whereby we abſolutely condemn ſuch an one, and 
- rational precautions we may ule about him, without 
judging. 

Fo certainty is neceſſary for an abſolute condening- 
tion, but apparent ſigns and proofs are ſufficient motives fof 
Wafrantable precautions. 9 3 I arti 
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I am told for example, that ſuch an oneis a cheat, thoſe 
who told me fo are perſons of credit, 1 have no title theres 
upon tocondemn him, to call him cheat, or one of no faith, 
But lam not forbid to fear engaging intereſts with him, and 
to obſerve him nearer than another were I to deal with 
him. 

The truth is, it is againſt juſtice to frame an abſolute 

, that ſuch aa one is guilt __ uncertain mo- 
tives : But it is alſo impoſſible to as th im 
cent, when the ſuſpicions againſt. him are ſtrong enough, 
and invalidated by gy. Hy" Now the ———_——— 
as we believe ſincere, the rank of fuch ſuſpicions ; 
They neceſſarily therefore _ into doubt, and bei 
brought thither, we are not forbid toa@ according to that 
condition, though in it we are not permitted to pals an ab- 
ſolute fencence. 


XXX1LV. 


This is the courſe we ought to take in thoſe emergencies 
where action is neceſſary, though we want certainties to 
build upon. But out of ſuch neceſſity, for the moſt part 
little d is to be had to the relations of others, fince few 
are ly true; as we every turn might learn by expe- 


rience, were we careful to obferve it. Nay we ought to. 


wiſh never toincur the obligation of aCting on ſuch uncer- 
tain grounds. We ought to give the leaſt credit we can to 
theſe reports, and always keep our minds in a diſpoſition to 
receive with joy acontrary impreſſion, in caſe it happen b 
_ accident we be informed of ſomething that deſtroys 
tnete. 


XXRY., 
But though the diſtruſt we -may conceive on reports 


made us of our neighbours ations be not abſolutely forbid, 


as [ have ſaid, and that.ic be inevitableand involuntary, yet 
it is neverlawful to acquaint others with it , becaule 
are fo reſerv'd as to top there, and not advance diffidence 
and diſtruſt 'eyen to abſoluce condemnation; and yet oo” 
W 


certainly inng.. 
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who can refrain from telling the ſame tale to others in their 
turn t00, Beſides this, ris a matter of no ſmall difficulcy 
to redreſs theſe diſadvantageous impreſſions, as we are ob- 
lig'd ro do when we come to know clearly their innocence 
whom we have thus decry'd'; and that the minds that have 
entertain'd thoſe ſuſpicions, continue bent and inclin'd to 
take in ill part things indifferent of chemlelves, and to al. 
cribe them to the-prejudices we have given them. Where- 
fore we muſt have great and ſolid realons to build theregn 
g right of communicating to others thoſe rumours and re- 

$ which are not intirely certain, and yet give occaſions 
of ſuſpicions, That a man to whom theſe diſcourſes are 
made ought to have a notable concern and intereſt to be ad- 
vertiz'd of them. We ought furcher to be aſſur'd of his 
diſcretion ; and moreover our difcourle ought fo to be rg- 
ted with precautions, that we give him nor the leaft ground 
of framing a ſteddy and fixt judgment. 

Behold here in part what may be ſaid of theſe kind of 
raſh judgments, which cauſe ſcruples in devout people, 
when they perceive they have fallen into them. Bur there 
are others which are ſcarce conlider'd ar all, chough they 
are as dangerous, and corrupt little lets the minds of thoſe 
to whom they are communicated. 


XXXVI. 


Firſt we fancy that ſuch raſh judgments are to be ſhun'd 
which are made of the living, but that the dead are lefe jn 
prey tothe obloquies of men; becauſe their judgments can 
now do them no harm. Bur this is moſt falſe, as are alſo 
the reaſons which are brought to give ir ſome colour. Raſh 
pq are eſſentially ill, becauſe contrary to Gods 
truth ; and this reaſon takes place as well for the dead as 
living. Beſides, it is not true, that we are perfecily {epa- 

from him : If that commerce we have here oy 
our ſelves is not at an end with them, yet we ceaſe not to 
united to them ; they continue to be our brethren and mem- 
bers of the ſame body, if with God as we ought to pre- 
ſume, and it is {o far bile that we have more right to con- 
demning becauſe deceas'd , -_ on the contrary we ma 
" Lage muc 
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much leſs, fince the other life is properly that where God 
Exerciſes his judgment, and where that of Men has nothing 
io do. 


XXXVII. 


Secondly, Not only we are forbid to judge of others, 
whether alive or dead, becaule they have their judge, tg 
wit, God Almighty ; but we are even forbid to judge of 
our ſelves in thole things wherein we know not our telves. 
A thouſand things of this nature paſs within ovur hearts 
which we muſt leave to Gods judgment ; becauſe we ſhould 
only embroile our ſelves without profit. Should we under- 
take to diſcern them, and ir is never lawful for us to let our 
judgments range out of the limits of our knowledge. Be- 
twixt the diſpoſition we ought te have for our ſelves, and 
that we ſhould be in for others, there isonly this difference, 
that we ſhould defire to know our ſelves in all our faults; 
on the contrary, we ſhould be glad to have nothing to do 
with judging others ; and not to know any thing that might 
pblige us ro condemn them. Only ſuch miſts as riſe agamſt 
our wills and we cannot diſſipate, ought to hinder us from 
judging and —_— our ſelves ; whereas on the con- 
trary, nothing but evidence ought to force us to pals ſen- 
rence againſt others. But whether we judge of our ſelves 
or others, we lie under the {ame law of not judging defini- 
tively without full aſſurance, and of paying that reſpect to 
Gods truth: reſerving to him the judgment of things ob- 
ſcure and uncertain, | 


XXXVIIIL 


Thirdly, *tis ordinarily believ'd that raſh judgments are 
then only to be blam'd when we judge ill of, and condemn 
others, and we make no {cruple of judging raſhly in favour, 
* fince there is no malice in doing ſo. But though this fault 


be of a leſs fize, yet it is one ; becauſe it is always contra- 

to truth and reaſun. There is a middle berwixt judging 
Al and judging well, which is not to judge at all ; betwixt 
blaming and praiſing, which is to do neither, 


We mult 
know 
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know to judge ill ; no leſs is requir*d to judge wel), or to 


praiſe, and thus it is the part of thoſe who have knowledge, 


to do neither the one or the other. 
XXKXIX, 


Beſides that reſpect and ſubmiſſion which we owe to that 
eternal law, which obliges us to moderate our words accor- 
wm. ba our knowledge, and never to go beyond it; we are 
farther oblig'd to this reſervednels by the concern and in- 
tereſt of our neighbour. For we often do him as much harm 
by raſh praiſes, as by an il] grounded condemnation: fince 
theſe unadviſed encomiums incites others to imitate thoſe 
we eſteem at this rate, and to believe they cannor do amits 
by following their example and their maximes : And this is 
properly ro authorize their faults, and make them conta- 
gious. 


XK L. 


We muſt not think it a ſmall fault to praiſe a Clergy-man 
who reſides not at his Cure, who {gr Riches, or lives 
amongſt the Pleaſures okthe World; eſpecially if we praiſe 
him in general, and that what we fay advantageouſly of 
him be not limited to certain particular actions or qualities 
which deſerve it. 

It is alſo a great fault to praiſe the devotion ofa woman , 
who in cloaths obſerves not the rules of an exact modeſty, 
who paſſes away her time at play and other divertiſements , 
and who takes little.care of her family. For this is at the ſame 
time to deceive thoſe whom we thus praiſe, becauſe we 
hereby make them believe that there is nothing blameable in 
their carriage, and theſe praiſes contribute to their getti 
a fond reputation wherewith they feed their vanity ; an 
alſo thoſe others in whoſe preſence we praiſe them ; ſince 
we incline them to think theſe women are in good conditi- 
on, and that they are not oblig'd to correct ſuch faults, as 
are common to both, ſince they hinder them not from ha- 

ving the effence and approbation of the Publick. 


O 4 XLI. We 


XLI 


We muſt make account, that the world hardly believes 
that God condemns what man praiſes ; or if ic does believe 
it lirtle feelsit. Thus to free our ſelves from the harm we 
may do others. in praiſing what God blames, we muſt en- 
deavour to beexat in praiſing only what he approves, 


XLII. 


But the raſh judgments, the moſt unknown to the gene- 
rality of the world, are thoſe which have for object the rules 
of conduct and morality. For there is almoſt no body tg 
be found, who ſcruples to advance in diſcourſe ſeveral 
judgments of this nature, that is , maximes concerning 
actions and things good and evil, of which they have no 


afſurance, -nor have ever examin'd, and yet may often be 


both very dangerous, and very falte. 
| X L111. 


To comprehend well how greaf this fault is, and what 
all conſequences it may have , we muſt conſider that the 
Law of God by which, we ought ro regulate our actions , 
is nothing but that eternal Jultice and Truth which pre- 
ſcribes all duties to man, and which makes all things good 
ot evil, as it approves or condemns them ; and that thus ju- 
ſice, and this truth are noting elſe bur God himſelf: So 
that to oppoſe Truth and Juſtice, is ro oppoſe God, and 
thwart his will, Now this Law and this eternal Juſtice, to 
which we ought to bear a conformity, does not only confi 
in the general precepts of the Decalogue, nor only condemn 
certain groſs fins known to all Chriſtians, as Thanks 
Murder,. Falſe witneſs : But it comprehends farther all the 
conſequenees deduceable from rheſe I ww 4 precepts, and 
rcemncly from that of loving God and our Neighbour : 


id 


ſo it generally forbids all ſort of fins whatſoever they 
be, ſince there are none thar are not contrary thereunto ; 
ney they are only ſins for that contrariety. 


XLIV. There 
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There are few Chriſtians as I haye ſaid, who are not ac - 
quainted with the Tex Commandments, as to certain 
and palpable duties : But there is not one who knows t 
nerfect y as to all the conſequences whether mediate or im- 
mediate, which may thence be deduc'd. And 'tis in a ſhal- 
lower or deeper penetration into theſe mas 7 yu that 
thoſe different degrees of light and knowledge which we find 
in Chriſtians principally conſiſts. 

Now we muſt know that when they are ignorant of ſome 
of theſe conſequences, and that this ignorance cauſes them 
to do amiſs, they are not therefore excuſable, nor exempt 
from faulr ; ſince this ignorance has its riſe from concupi- 
ſcence which keeps theſe conſequences hid, and from the 
little care they have to beg of God that light which is ne- 
ceſſary to diſcover and make them know their duties : 
Laſtly it comes from the ſmall defire they have to get out of 
this ignorance, from the love they bear to it ; and their be- 
ing s en glad not to know thoſe Laws they have no deſire 
to keep. 

Were our hearts clean and pure, the Law of God would 
be all lightſome to us, that purity would make day in every 
corner, and we ſhould ſee in every occurrence what God 
expecls of us. If therefore we ſee it nor, 'tis the impurity 
of our hearts that blinds and caſts cheſe miſts about us. 

lt is therefore certain that this ignorance is no excuſe for 
thoſe ſins we commit againſt the Law of God even in thoſe 
moſt hidden conſequences; though they are niore or leſs 
enormous as theſe conſequences are more or leſs immediate, 
clearer or ob{curer : As it is more or leſs eafie to get inſtru- 
om ; or laſtly, as this ignorance is more or leſs vo- 

untary. 


LXV. 


| And ag wecontract a guilt by the leaſt deeds oppoſite to 
the will of God, ſo is this guilt great when we attack and ſet 
our ſelves againſt it directly, by maintaining maxims quite 
oppolite 


Ep 
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ite thereunto. For this Law being truth, and God 
himſelf, we combate God and truth when we combate it : 
and it is as far from poſſible that ſhould ever be innocent ; 
as it is impoſſible God ſhould everapprove it : becauſe thar 
were to diſown himſelf. 

Nevertheleſsdid we examine the diſcourſes of men, we 
ſhould find them full fraught with maximes contrary to the 
law of God. Carnal Chriſtians oppoſe it in clear and evi- 
dent conſequences ; and ſome even of thoſe who would 
paſs for vertuous and devour ones, often oppoſe it in thoſe 
that are' obſcure and farther fetch't. In fine, there's ſcarce 
any who does not meaſure law by the ell of his own under. 
ſtanding, and condemn what he diſlikes or comprehends 
nor, 


XLVI. 


For example, how many are there profeſſing themſelves 
Catholicks, who not content to blame the vices of Religious 
perſons, utterly condemn the life it ſelf, as a life of idle and 
uſeleſs people. To what end, ſay they, ſhould there bez 
ſort of folk buſy'd about ſinging, without doing any thing 
for the benefit of others ? In ſaying ſo, they condemn a 
kind of life which che ſpirit of God has inſpir*d, which the 
Church of God has approv'd, and which is moſt conforma- 
ble to the condition of man in this world. They therefore 
directly contradict the truth of God, and fo fall into a moſt 
falſe and moſt temerarious judgment. 


X LVIL 


There are others who in general condemn great auſteri. 
ties, and look on the praCticers thereof as people without 
wit and beſide themſelves : Thus they condemn the very 
principles of Religion, which obliges man to a continual 
pennance and leads him to repair his faults by ſeverely pu- 
niſhivg them in this World. 

How much of this ſame mixes it ſelf in the diſcourſes of 
Maximes of intereſt, contrary to the Rules which the Law 
of God preſcribes, ſhould be obſerv'd in undertaking of all 
charges, and principally Ecclefiaſtical ones, 

XLVIIL It 
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le is true, that thoſe who make particular profeſſion of 
Piety, fall not into theſe groſs faults ; but they often ob- 
ſerve not that they fall into others, which ceaſe not to be 
of a great conſequence. | 

T hey make God act according to their fancy , as if his 
Juſtice and Mercy were at their diſpoſe. God will forgive 
theſe kind of fins, ſay they z he will nor impute ſuch and 
ſuch faults : to repair ſuch and ſuch crimes, ſuch and ſuch 
exerciſes will ſuffice. They limit Vertue to what they know 
of it ; as if Gods Law could go no farther than their petgy 
light and knowledge. . They talk of the ways of condu- 
Cting Souls, as if they were acquainted with all the Rules ; 
theſe they approve, thoſe they condemn. They tell you , 
that the conduct of certain directions is too ſevere z They 
praiſe the ſweetneſs and indulgence of. others ; They put 
Men in Peace, without knowing whether they have any 
ground to be in Peace, and give aſſurances which God gives 
not. They, without conſulting any, or farther examining, 
decide a World of Caſes rouching ordinary conduQt, by the 
firſt plimpſes which trike their Eye. Who ſees not that 
all this is full of temerity, and by conſequence unwarran- 
table? 


XLIX. 


The ordinary excuſe of thoſe who do thus, is, that they 
are not appointed to teach others, that they ſpeak what 
think, that if one would ſpeak ſo exactly, he muſt ſay no- 
thing at all; for the reſt chat none has any difference for their 
ſentiments, and fo they are not reſpo'1{ible for them. 

Bur how vain and frivolous are theſe excuſes ! For it is 
ſofar from being more lawful to propoſe falſe Maximes, be- 
cauſe one is not appointed to teach others ; that on the con- 
trary, as thoſe in this condition have leſs obligation to 
ſpeak, ſo have they leis excuſe when they ſpeak raſhly. 
Thoſe who are in place where they are oblig'd co judge of 
ſeveral things, may plead the neceffity of their employ- 
ment 
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ment for excuſe, if ſome time there ſlips from them ſome 
unadviſed deciſion : But thoſe who are not, ought to be1o 
much the more exact in ſpeaking according to truth , as ts 
have a continual attention over their own thoughts and 


L. 


Nor is it true, that this exaCtneſs goes ſo far, that its ob- 
ſervation will bring usto ſay nothing. It only conſiſts in 
propoſing nothing for true, but what we are aſſur'd is fo, 
' to hold our Peace about things we either know not, or have 
potexamined, or at leaſt to propoſe our ſentiments by way 
_ of doubt, rather ro inform our ſelves, than to” inſtruct 6. 
thers. Now there is nothing very troubleſom in this pra- 
Rice, nay it becomes eaſie as we prove faithful therein; for 
by ofcen examining the Maximes we propoſe, we become 
more ſteddy in thoſe that are certain , we diſcharge our 
ſelves of thoſe that are not ſo, and we learn to propoſe both 
the one and the other according to that degree of certainty 
that they have,” and we have of them. 


LI. 


Laſtly, It is utterly falſe, that Maximes againſt Truth 
propos'd by ſuchas are not in authority do others no harm, 
and that the propoſers are not reſponſible for them. 

For all falſities whatſoever arecapable of doing hurt, and 
principally ſuch as concern manners, and are the Principles 
and Rules of Action. There's no error, which propos'd, 
makes not an impreſſion on the mind, when not perceived. 
It there finds approbation ; and thoſe who have ſo received 
it, are thereby more diſpos'd to follow it in their aCtions: 
And, as ations are link'd together , and Clouds draw 
Clouds after them; let the fault be never fo lictle, it may 
become the Principle and Source of many others. 


LIL 
A Vertuous Man fully poſſeſs'd with the love of Truth, 


and 
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and fearful, of wounding it, ought tocarry farther what hag 
been ſaid. For he ought not only to abitain from iq 
ing temerarious im what regards manners, 
even in chings the moſt indifferent, in queſtions purely Phi 
loſophical, in Hiſtories, in the judgments he makes of 
Hoquence, or the Geniusof Authours; ia fine, generd'y 
in all things where Truth and Falſhood may take place, / 
ought roavoid being raſh, and precipitate in judging 3 be- 
cauſe raſhneſs is always againſt reaſon, and by accuſtoming 
ones ſelf ro theſe kinds of raſh deſigns in things of ſmall im- 
portance, an evil habic is cont » Which afterwards 
{creads it ſelf even to things where temerity is more dan 
: Powarerye 3 ors Tas in {mall —_ a dil- 

tion is acquir'd of doing ame in er Gad 

vn Cakes Grace upon us, one 


LIIL 


It is true, that the condition of Man in this life permits 
us not wholly to avoid all kinds of raſhneſs ; yet we are 
oblig'd to wiſh and defire we may avoid them, to labour 
for Y to beg fincerely of God that ſtrength and light neceſ(- 
fary for that purpole, to ask pardon for the faults we have 
made when known by vs, and to ſigh for thoſe that are hid 
from us. This Labour, theſe Prayers, this Vigilance frees 
' us from committing a great number of faults, and obtains 
pardon for thoſe we commit. But thoſe who labour not, 
who watch not, who pray not for this, have not any right 
to hope the ſame indulgence from Gods Mercy. 


LILY. 


We ovght not then, from the difficulties we meet with, 
in the praCtice of theſe Truths, take occaſion to diſown and 
impugne them : Rut conclude thence, that (ince it is ſo hard 
to ſpeak as we ought, we ſhould freak as little as we can, 
and- when we are obliged thereunto, to be very careful 
what we ſay. It is for this the Scripture recommends to 
Chriſtians Glence ſo earneſtly, and that St. James lays inex- 
preſs terms, That we ought to be prompt to hear, and ſow 
co 


_ 
\ 
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to fpeak, Sir autem omnis homo velox ad audienduni, t ard 
avtem ad loquendum, For by hearing we acknowledge both 
our ignorance of T ruth, and our of learning it, which 
is very conformable to the ſtate of Man in this liſh ; where: 
as by ſpeaking, 'we profeſs our ſelves ro know , which few 
can pretend-to without preſumption , and which is never 
without danger. 


LY. 


Thus the bent and inclination of a Vertuous Man is to- 
wards ſilence as mueh as poſſible he can, becauſe the prin. 
cipal light and knowledge of this life conſiſts in being 
throughly acquainted with the depth and greatneſs of his 
own ignorance. So that thoſe who make great progrefley 
in humane Sciences, for the moſt part become peremptory 
and deciſive ; on the contrary, the proficients in the Science 
of God become more reſerv'd, more inclin'd to filence, 
leſs addicted to their own ſenſe, and 'leſs ventureſome to 
judge of others ; becauſe they diſcover more and more how 
uncertain and obſcure our knowl are, how much we 
often deceive our ſelves in the things we think we know 
beſt; how many faults and errors we run into by haſt, and 
precipitation in judging, and what diſorders are often cau- 
ſed by Raſh Judgments and Advices ? 


LVYT. 


It was the Xotto of a Heathen, that the older il] he 
grew, the more he learn'd, qnedoww 53 a? mike dzow- 
w#@. But a Chriſtian, in ſome ſort may take one quite 
contrary, and ſay, that.as he grows older in the practice 
of Vertue, he unlearns ſtill many things ; that is, he dally 
more and more diſcovers that many things which the World 
boldly propos'd as Truths, and he once with it maintain'd 
for ſuch, are-not only true, but on the contrary very falſe : 
And this gives him an extream averſion to that prefumptu- 
ous deciſive deportment,and thoſe numerous raſh Maximes, 
which are propoſed ordinarily without miſtruſt or ſcruple 
by ſuch as are ill enlighcned. 
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LVIL... 


This may be the reaſon why the* Scripture, repreſenting 
to us the conditicn of a hs, b; has born the yoak of our 
Lord from his yourh,” and who by that means hav increas'd 
the grace of 'innocency by the continual practice of ver- 
tues ; allots him no other exercife than to'be in quier, * and 
to hold his peace, Beatus homo qpi portavit jugnm Domijs 
4b adoleſcentia ſua ſedebet ſolitiarius & tacebir.” Solitiide 
and ſilence are the end and recompence whither the increaſe 
of Piety leads us, and whither we come not but by/a whole 
"life of innocency ; Since there is only thiscondition whichcis 
conformable ro the ſentiment, Grace inſpires, 'and the ighr 
it gives Us. GUTIOTIT] 


LVIITL, 


The more we know God, the more his Law appears to 
us, profound, admirable, infinite. The more we reſpect 
it, the more we fear to offend againſt it : The more we 
look with aſtoniſkment onthe infimte wayes of God ,._ and 
mans impotency to comprehend rhem, the more we are 
periwaded of the weakneſs and want of knowledge in man, 
and the more we hate his preſumption and boldneſs. And 
all cheſe diſpoſes us to ſpeak as little as may be; this is ad- 
mirably well expreſs'd by the words of a Prophet. Deus 
eſt enim in Clo, & '4u ſuper terram ,  idcirco ſint pauci 
ſermones tuji, "That is to ſay, God is in Heaven, where he 
dwells in ſplendor and light inacceſſible to man, we live in 
earth overwhelmed with darkneſs and ignorance ; And this 
double knowledge obliges us to few words of what con- 
cerns God, [dcirco fint panci ſermones tw. 


—— 


LIX. 


The more we love JESUS CHRIST, the more we re- 
ſpe&t him in his Brethren, and fo we fear the. more co hurt 
them, to condemn or ſcandalize them by raſh judgments 
or erroneous maximes, 
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Theſe are the. genuine motions of Chriſtian G = 
Hor Goal chend ache dogke _ 
conſidering tho 
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to-excite them in t 


ſe truths whence they ſpring , and endea-. 
more and more that in- 
makes them either raſbly 


10 at 2 venture propoſe maximes of Chi 
ſian they bave never examin'd, and which they 
often believe themſelves incanable of examining, 
beca want ſufficient knowledge of the principles 
my on. - Let them to day get free 

aſh j to morrow of another ; and by 
tinu'd p will at laſt cameto diſpoſition of re. 
ſervedneſs and humility ; which will make them with aſto- 


niſhment look back an that humour wherein 
randome of all things 5\ whereof they were 1 
whilſt they. were in it, 
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